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FOREWORD 


T here are, as we know, two kinds of adult education, formal 
and informal. The first adopts the metliods long established 
in our going educational institutions. TTie second creates its 
methods. &ch type has its place in the scheme of adult life. 
There are times when a formal course of instruction, given in 
the regular way of teadier, textbook, recitations, examination, 
and credit, is precisely what an adult must have if he is to 
fulfill certain requirements of his later life. There are, however, 
other times— and these more frequent— when what he most 
needs is not and could not be found in any formal course of 
instruction. 

In tins case, something educationally new under the sun has 
to be created. Since it must be newly created, it has no tradi- 
tion to go by. It must venture on its o^vn, succeeding if It can, 
failing if it must. 

Most of the really exciting history of adult education lies in 
this creative area. 

It is here tlrat Malcolm Knowles has been ^vorking with 
marked success for many years. Like others in this creative 
field, he has had to start, not with well-established educational 
patterns, but with the unpattemed needs of adults. Out of 
these needs he has had to shape new educational patterns. 

In this book, he discusses, in spedfic detail, many of the 
practical problems that confront the creative adult educator. 
Much of tvhat he writes comes out of his own rich experience; 
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much o£ it comes out of his accurate knowledge of ^vhat is 
being done in the field. 

It is good to have informal adult education thus dearly put 
on the map. Undoubtedly it is the kind of education that the 
grotvn-up years most Tcquire. But such education itself requires 
an attitude and a tvay of teaching that educators and educa- 
tional administrators are only beginning to learn. This book 
will help greatly lossTud the learning. 

H. A- OvEiOTRErr 



PREFACE 


I NFORMAL ADULT education is a movement so vast and so form- 
less that large numbers of people engaged in it do not 
realize that is ivhat they are doing. There is, of course, a sizable 
core of workers employed by such institutions as the y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A., university extension, evening high schools, labor 
unions, industry, rural agencies, and many others. These per* 
sons are becoming increasingly conscious of being professional 
tvorkers in an educational movement. 

Many thousands of people arc giving vital leadership in 
informal adult education on a part-time basis. These include 
the program chairmen and group leaders in churches, women’s 
clubs, social agencies, professional societies, fraternal organiza- 
tions, consumers' co-operatives, civic organizations, and many 
other voluntary associations. Indeed, the greatest volume of 
adult education takes place in organizations that are not exclu- 
sively in the business of education, under the leadership of 
people who are not specifically trained for educational work. 

Both groups of sv-urkers, professional and volunteer, find that 
informal adult education is both exciting and baffling. It is 
exciting because of the joy it brings to people svho discover 
new interest in life. It is baffling because it is full of problems 
more complex than they appear on the surface to be. Most of 
these adult education workers are anxious to learn ho^v to 
do their jobs better. AVhere can they go for help? 

Tfiey are likely to find that the books, pamphlets, and ar- 
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tides which make up the exisdng literature of adult educa- 
tion are excellent for general theory and background but pro- 
vide few answers to such practical problems as how to start a 
program, what steps to take in building a sound organization, 
what methods work best in given situations, how to attract and 
interest participants, and how to measure results. There are 
good reasons for this gap in resource materials. The adult edu- 
cation movement has rightly been concerned, until now, with 
setting its goals and mapping its oiurse. Principles and tech- 
niques of operation, developed through trial and error,have not 
been sulHciently tested to )mtity putting them down in black 
and white. The time has come, however, to make a beginning 
in formulating good principles and good practices, and submit- 
ting them to the test of experience. 

This book attempts to bring together into a systematic state- 
ment some of the principles and techniques that have seemed 
to be successful under a variety of circumstances. It is not a 
finished blueprint, but a step-by-step description of successful 
experiences. All parts of the book will not be equally interest- 
ing or useful to all readers. For example, the chapter on infor- 
mal courses may not apply dtrealy to the problems of the 
penon who is concerned only with club leadership. It is pos- 
sible, however, that hidden in it are some insights that may 
be useful to him. 

Every reader may properly expect to get at least these thin^ 
from the book: (i) a sense of the significance of the adult edu- 
cation movement and of his part in it; ( 2 ) a general under- 
standing of adult psychology; (3) a philosophy of education 
and of leadership that is applied consistently throughout the 
whole range of activities; (4) specific techniques of leadership, 
based on the most recent research; (5) an understanding of 
the various methods and materials of teaching and how to use 
them; (6) guiding principles and techniques for organizing and 
operating various types of educational programs, including 
informal courses, clubs, groups, forums, and conferences; 

(7) step-by-step suggestions for organizing groups and programs; 

(8) detailed methods, svith examples, of promoting educational 
programs; (9) methods of evaluating programs. 
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Illustrative material has been dratvn from many sources, the 
chief of U’iiicJi is tiie author’s own experiences in Boston, De- 
troit, and Chicago. More examples come from metropolitan 
than from rural and small city settings. For the most part, how- 
ever, the principles and techniques described apply, regardless 
of the size or setting of the organization. 

Tlie sources of information do not all appear in the foot- 
notes. So much of tlje information has become a part of the 
writer’s osvn mind that it would be impossible to trace it to 
the original sources. Many books, articles, and dissertations 
have been read in the course of learning and teaching the prac- 
tice of adult education. Association with several teachers and 
leaders in the held has been one of the richest sources of infor- 
mation and insight. The greatest contribution svas made by 
Dr. Cyril O. Houle, Associate Professor of Education and Dean 
of University College, University of Chicago, who as a teacher 
guided me into advanced understanding of the theory and 
philosophy of adult education, and as a colleague helped me 
learn new skills in its practice. Arthur Dunham, Professor of 
Community Organization, School of Social Work, University 
of Michigan, is the source of many of the principles and tech- 
niques of organization and administration. To Professor Carl 
Rogers and his associate, Arthur Shedlin, of the University of 
Chicago, I am indebted for much of my vndersiandmg of the 
dynamics of personality and human development. Dr. Leland 
P. Bradford and Robert A. Luke of the Department of Adult 
Education of the National Education Association, Dr. Herbert 
A. Thelen of the University of Chicago, and the staff of the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics at the University of 
Michigan deserve acknosvledgment for a large part of the mate- 
rial on new techniques of group leadership. 

A number of people have read the manuscript and have 
given helpful suggestions for making it more useful to their 
organizations, including Mrs. Fred J. Pannwitt of the Evanston 
League of Women Voters and the Oakton United Church; 
Gerald O. Young of Kottcamp and Young, Inc., industrial con- 
sultants; Robert Clark of World Republic; Richard Lentz of 
the International Council on Religious Education; Dr. H. M. 
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Hamlin o£ the University of Illinois Department of Agricul- 
ture; and Len Arnold, Donald Canar, Ivan Sprmgstead, Mrt. 
Steivart Cremer, and Miss Gloria Rossin of the staff of Central 
y.M.C.A., Chicago. Special mention should be made of the 
help received from Mrs. Roger Goetz of the Illinois League 
of Women Voters in the basic organization of the book, and 
from Dr. Latvrence K. Hall, Director of Assodation Press, in im- 
proving its style. Finally, I owe a deep debt of gratitude to my 
wife, Hulda Fomell Knowles, who has been a helpfully critical 
"public" and a most efficient copyreader. 

January, 1950. M.S.K. 
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The Opportunity 




A PROBLEM AND A CHALLENGE 


A dulthood ii a problem. It is also a largely unfulfilled oppor- 
tunity. It is a problem because our culture makes an 
assumption about adults that is not true. This is the assumption 
that adults, because they arc adults, are mature. It is the as- 
sumption that by the time people reach twenty-one they have 
learned all they need to know for effective adult living. 

Not all adults are mature, and probably every adult is im- 
mature in some respects. This is not an indictment. If we think 
of maturity as meaning tliat one has learned all he needs to 
knostf, there are good reasons why adults are immature. The 
world is too complex and is changing too rapidly for any per- 
son ever to master all he needs to know for future living. We 
can agree with Lyman Bryson, "It is impossible to teach a col- 
lege youth of eighteen how to meet all the problems of a 
middle-aged man of fifty.”* 

The Problem As the Individual Sees It 
Adults svant to learn. 

This is the central fact for all adult education. Adults want 
to learn, but they seldom admit they do. What they want, in 
the words of Eduard Lindeman, is 

. . . intelligence, power, self-expression, freedom, creativity, 
appreciation, enjoyment, fellowship. . . . They want to count 
for something; they want their talents to be utilized; they tvant 
I Lyman Bryson, Adult Edueatton (New York: American Book Co., 1936). p. 9 - 

3 
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to know beauty and joy; and they want all o£ these^ realizations 
o£ their total penonalities to be shared in communities of fellow- 
ship. Briefly, they want to improve themselves; this is their 
realistic and primary aim.* 

Adults want to improve themselves because they feel that 
there is a gap bettvecn what they want to be and tvhat they 
are. The desire for learning springs, therefore, from feelings 
of inadequacy of some sort. Giving to pressures in our culture, 
adults can rarely admit that this is so. It ivould tlireaten their 
prestige. This poses a real problem; Hoiv can one engage in 
learning activities wiUiout seeming to jeopardize his status as 
a self-respecting adult? 

Adult learning is a problem to an individual in another 
respect. Adult life involves many responsibilities and many 
competing interests. Granted that an adult wants to leam, 
the question is: Can he spare the time and energy? 

There may also be emotional blockings to an individual’s 
learning. Negative associations with childhood learning cause 
some people to shy away from anything called education. Others 
feel that they have been out of school for so long that they 
have forgotten how to study; they are afraid they will look 
ridiculous in competition with other, smarter people. Then 
there are persons uho believe that adults cannot leam, and 
so it never occurs to them to try. 

These are some of the obstacles that individuals must over- 
come in taking part in adult learning. Tliey are real, but not 
serious. One who wishes to help people leam will accept the 
faa that there are such obstacles and will be skillful in helping 
individuals overcome them. 

The Problem As the Program Director Sees It 

At a convention of tlic officers of a group of women’s clubs, 
the question was raised as to whether it was really a function 
of women’s clubs co cry to educate their members. One pro- 
gram chairman said tliat whether it should be a function or 
not, it could not be done. Women come to club meetings to 

» Wujtd C. Undcaan. Tfie Mrofiing o/ jIJuII Education (New York: New Re- 
public, Iqch igrC), pp. >5-14. 
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be entertained, not educated, and she went on to describe the 
attempt her club had made during the past year to introduce 
serious subjects. 

The program committee of this club had decided in the fall 
that the meetings of the previous year had not been worth 
while. At this first meeting of the committee they selected 
topics tliat tliey felt to be timely and that would bring their 
members tlie information they should have. They chose such 
topics as "The Music of Beethoven," “The Beauties of Poetry," 
"The Citizen and His Responsibilities," and "American For* 
eign Policy." From a speakers’ bureau the chairman obtained 
the names of professional speakers, most of them in the local 
university, persons rvho rvere not too expensive. A speaker ivas 
obtained for each topic. The chairman drafted a mimeographed 
announcement of the program for the year that was distributed 
to all members of die club. “And after all that thought and 
effort," the program chairman reported to the convention, "we 
never had more than fifty at a meeting, whereas the year before 
we had had an average of one hundred. Club women just don't 
want to be educated: they want to be entertained." 

Another lady rose immediately and introduced herself as 
the program chairman of a neighboring women’s club. She 
said that she could not agree with the first speaker that club 
women were not interested in learning about things that mat- 
ter. Her club had discovered this quite inadvertently the pre- 
vious spring, when they had asked every member to fill out a 
questionnaire indicating the kinds of programs they would like 
to have the folloiving year. The members of the program com- 
mittee also talked with as many members as possible through 
the summer. When they pooled the results of both dieir writ- 
ten and oral surveys at their fall meeting, they discovered that 
the subjects rating the greatest response were those dealing 
with serious problems. The topics included, "\Vill Your Sons 
Have to Fight Russia?/’ “Teaching Your Family to Play/’ "How 
to Influence Government and Win Freedom," "Can You Bring 
Prices Down?" and "Understanding Your Children." After the 
titles had been agreed upon, each member of the program com- 
mittee accepted responsibility for making all arrangements 
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for one meeting. Speakers were obtained for some meetings, 
panels of dub members for others, and films for others. Many 
additional members of the club were recruited for such tasks 
as telephoning lists of members before each meeting, arranging 
a baby-sitting service, preparing publidty materials, and pro- 
viding refreshments. “Not only did the attendance at our 
monthly meetings increase over last year, but we had to form 
three separate study groups because the sv'omen svanted to go 
into some of the subjects more deeply.” 

Similar contradictory experiences have been met svith in 
informal education courses. For example, when the adult edu- 
cation program at a large city Y.M.C.A. proved to be popular 
with its constituents, several smaller Y.Rf.CLA-’s in the area 
dedded to put on similar programs. The secretary of one small 
branch set up six courses almost single-handed, by copying 
directly from the city program. All but one or two of his 
courses failed. Another small branch organized a committee 
of neighborhood residents, made a study of the needs and 
interests of the people it serves, and built a program that was 
considerably different form the dty program. Starting with six 
courses that tvere successful, it no^v has t^venty, ss’hich is its 
capadty. 

These illustrations show the problem that faces the program 
director in helping adults leam. It is, in essence, to discover 
the difference betsveen failure and success in these cases and 
so to master and apply the techniques of dynamic program 
building. He w'Ul then not be educating people but will be 
helping them to leam. 

The PROBLE^r As the Philosopher Sees It 

The philosopher sees the problem of adult learning from 
the point of dew that “dvilization is a race between educa- 
tion and catastT<^he.” 

He sees the average age of the population of our country 
steadily increasing. Statistics tell him that in 1930 the percent- 
age of the population over forty-five years of age ss'as almost 
double the percentage of such oldsters in 1850. The number of 
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youtli under twenty was overhaU the entire population in 1850, 
whereas in 1930 it was under nvo-fifths and in 1980 it will prob- 
ably be about a fourth.* He sees serious implications for our 
society in this shift of population. As stated by Pressey, Janney, 
and Kuhlen: 

. , . older people probably have less plijsical energy Uian young 
people, are mentaUy a little less quick and adjust less easily to 
new situations, are more set in their altitudes, desire security 
more than adventure, are less reckless and more fore-thoughtful 
of consequences, and (sometimes, at least) more tolerant and 
more wise. Such a shift in the age composition of the population 
may thus well change the entire tempo and tone of fiving. The 
study of the psycliology of adult life becomes in sundry respects 
increasingly importantJ* 

The philosopher also sees that our society is becoming in- 
creasingly complex, is placing more and more responsibility on 
its citizens, and is therefore requiring a more intelligent and 
awakened citizenry. Alvin Johnson puts it this tvay: 

\/^duU education was important when America was young. It 
becomes more important every year, as life and learning become 
. more complicates In an aristocratic state it may be possible to 
leave politics and economics to a small select class. We Ameri- 
cans are committed to demoaacy, and in a democracy the people 
cannot leave it to the rulers to decide on political issues. ^Viih 
due respect to our great leaders who are seeking a way totvard 
ivorld peace, the responsibility for acliics/ng world peace rests 
with us, the people. We cannot carry this responsibility properly 
unless we educate ourselves. We cannot count on peaceful settle- 
ment of tlie issues between bbor and capital, betwen races and 
religions unless serious education is widely diffused among us.* 

The “maturity concept” that recently has come into tlie 
philosoplier's thinking sheds a new kind of light on the prob- 
lem of adult learning. ‘The essential thing about an indi- 
vidual," according to Dr. Harry Overstreet, "is not so much 
the number of years he has lived as the psychological compe- 

* Sidney I. Vienej, J. F. Janney, and R. C. Kuhlen. Life; A Piyehologieal Sur- 
I’ey (New Vork: Harper & IJrot.. »959). P- *5- Adapted from Watren S. Tboropton 
and P. K. WheJpton. Populalion Trends irt the United SIstei (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co.. «9js), p. 109. 

a/Sid.. p. fS. 

I AlHn Johnwn. The Cloek of UUtory (New York: W. W. Norton. 1916). p. ttS. 
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tence that those years have netted him. Thus we are given a 
new ivay to estimate ourselves and others. Not all adults are 
adult. Many who look groivn-up on the outside may be childish 
on the inside.” He goes on to say that "the business of man 
is to mature: to mature psychologically as well as physically, 
to mature along the line of what is unique in him and what 
he healthily shares with all his fellosvs, and to continue the 
maturing process throughout his life. This is the maturity 
concept." Dr. Overstreet's definition of the mature person 
really states the problem for adult education: 

A mature person is not one who has come to a certain level of 
achievement and stopped there. He is rather a maturing person 
—one whose linkages teith life are constantly becoming stronger 
and richer because his attitudes are such as to encourage their 
growth rather than their stoppage. A mature person, for exam- 
ple, is not one who knows a la^e number of facts- Rather, he is 
one whose menul habits are such that he grows in knowledge 
and the wise use of it* 

According to this definition, adults who are learning are 
ipso faao adults who are maturing. Adult education is the 
instrument by which we can produce mature people and, 
through them, a mature society. 

To the philosopher, then, the problem of adult learning is 
the problem of maturing our people and rebuilding our civil- 
ization. 

The Challenge 

The present world situation presents adult education ivith a 
new challenge: Can the forces in our society that are educating 
our dtizens redirect their goals and speed up their efforts soon 
enough to solve the problems of these times? 

Perhaps this challenge seems too lofty and abstract to mean 
much to the program chainnan of a ivomen's club in Spokane, 
or the e\’ening school principal in Philadelphia, or the uni- 
versity extension direacm in Iowa City, or the adult center 
direaor in San Jose, or theruial education supervisor in Mont- 
gomery. But is it? 

• A. Oymtjcct. The iSature Mind (Sew York: W. \V. Norton, kmqV 
Tie leleaton* afaore are from pagea 19. 41, and 45, respectirdy. 
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The major problems of our age deal with human relations; 
the solutions can be found only in education. Skill in 
human relations is a skill that must be learned; it is learned 
in the home, in the school, in the church, on the job, and 
wherever people gather together in small groups. 

This fact makes the task of every leader of adult groups 
real, specific, and clear: Every adult group, of whatever nature, 
must become a laboratory of democracy, a place where people 
may have tlie e.xperience of learning to live co-operatively. 
Attitudes and opinions are formed primarily in tlie study 
groups, work groups, and play groups with which adults afiil- 
iate voluntarily. Tliese groups are tire foundation stones of our 
democracy. Their goals largely determine the goals of our 
society. Adult learning should produce at least these out* 
comes: 

^Adults should acquire a mature undersiandinfr of themselves. 
They should understand their needs, motivations, interests, 
capacities, and goals. They should be able to look at them* 
selves objectively and matitrely. They should accept themselves 
and respect themselves for what tliey are, while striving 
earnestly to become better. 

Adults should develop an attitude of acceptance, love, and 
respect toward others. This is the attitude on whicli all human 
relations depend. Adults must leam to distingubh between 
people and ideas, and to challenge ideas without tltre-ncning 
people. Ideally, this attitude will go beyond acceptance, love, 
and respect, to emp.ithy and tlie sincere desire to help others. 

— ' Adults should develop a dynamic attitude toward life. Tliey 
should accept the faa of change and should think of them- 
selves as always changing. Tliey should acquire the habit of 
looking at evety experience as an opportunity to leam and 
should become skillful in learning from it. 

Adults should leam to react to the causes, not the symptoms, 
of behavior. Solutions to problems lie m their causes, not in 
their s>*mptoms. W'c have learned to apply this lesson in the 
phy'sical world, but have yet to leam to apply it in human 
relations. 

Adults should cc^iiire the skilb necessary to achieve the 
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potentials of their personalilies. Every person has capacities 
that, if realized, will contribute to the well-being of himself 
and of society. To achieve these potentials requires skills of 
many kinds— vocational, social, recreational, civic, artistic, and 
the like. It should be a goal of education to give each indi- 
vidual those skills necessary for him to make full use of his 
capacities. 

✓" Adults should understand the essential values in the capital 
of human experience. They should be familiar with the heri- 
tage of knowledge, the great ideas, the great traditions, of the 
svorld in which they live. They should understand and respect 
the values that bind men together. 

y' Adults should understand their society and should be skillful 
in directing social change. In a democracy the people partic- 
ipate in making decisions that affect the entire social order. 
It is imperative, therefore, that every factory tvorker, every 
salesman, every politician, every housewife, know enough about 
government, economics, intemacional affairs, and other aspects 
of the social order to be able to take part in them intelligently. 

The society of our age, as Robert Maynard Hutchins warns 
us, cannot wait for the next generation to solve its problems. 
Time is running out too fast. Our fate rests with the intelli- 
gence, skill, and good svill of those who are now the citizen- 
rulers. The instrument by which their abilities as citizen- 
rulers can be improved is adult education. Thb is our problem. 

. This is our challenge. 
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A TiiOROUCH UNDERSTANDING of human nature is most val- 
uable equipment for a leader of adults. Why do adults 
join groups? ^Vhat are their real needs? What motivates them? 
Wwt are their interests? ^Vhy do they choose certain activities 
and not others? Hotv do adults learn? These are questions that 
program chairmen and educational directors must be able to 
answer if they are to build successful programs. 

Programs are often based on what an individual or small 
group think people ought to be Interested in, rather than on 
what they really tvant and need. The point of vitvi expressed 
throughout this booh is that good program building is a matter 
of understanding what each individual really needs and svants, 
and being skillful in creating opportunities in which people 
will find the satisfactions they seek. In adult education "the 
customer is always right/' insofar as hU desires are compatible 
with the objeaives of our society. Under no other assumption 
is democratic adult education possible, for in a democracy 
responsibility rests svith each individual to decide the course 
of his osvn growth. 

Probably the most important fact about adults is the great 
variety of differences among them. They vary in their endow- 
ments, they vary in their opportunities, and they vary in the 
speed and direction of their growth. Underlying these differ- 
ences are forces that seem to be at work universally in human 
development. 
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\/SloTivATiNC Forces 

Even the earliest observers of human behavior recognized 
certain springs of action Uiat cause people to do the things 
they do. For many centuries the urges that drive man to action 
were attributed to gods and spirits, both good and evil. Modem 
psychological observation and experimenution have been able 
to make these forces understandable by isolating them, describ- 
ing them, and to some extent testing and controlling them. 

One clue as to why people aa the way they do is given in the 
following formula:' 

Needs, or Motivating Forces 
1. Physical 
2.. Growth 
8. Security 

4. New experience 4- 

5. Afleciion 
C. Recognition 

The meaning of this formula is that certain needs, at a given 
moment, set up a tension in a person causing him to want to 
do something. Usually there will be several alternative counes 
of aaion by which the need can be satisfied. \Vhich of the 
alternatives a particular individual will choose will be deter- 
mined by his unique experience and ability. 

For example, two individuals have a strong need for recog- 
nition. One of them, because of his special experience and 
ability, may choose to get tecogniiton by stealing a flashy con- 
vertible. The other, because his experience and ability are 
of a different sort, may choose to run for mayor. 

Consider the nature of these needs and how they manifest 
themselves: 

Physical needs. These are the most easily observed and 
most consciously experienced needs. Ever^'one knows that when 
he jeeh hungry he wants food. The same kind of immediacy 
occurs with thirst, fatigue, and peristalsis. Sigmund Freud has 
pointed out the devious and subtle expressions of the sexual 

» Adapted from a formuJation by Dr. Ralph IL 0]niiarn and aKodats at the 
Child Wdfare Research Sutlon of ihe Unirenity of Iowa. 
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urge. Physical needs are a compelling source of motis-ation 
for a large share of men's actions. 

ut 8. The growth urge. The growth urge explains many of the 
things people do. It is noticeable in cluldren, for example, 
that the urge to learn to talk, crawl, walk, and to grow in 
many other u’ays, is so strong tliat it cannot be diverted. 
Adolescents feel a driving need to break away from parental 
control, even in the most permissive and loving homes. Tliere 
can be no doubt that children are motivated by a potverful 
urge to grotv up. 

"niere is convincing evidence that tin's urge continues to 
operate throughout normal life. The mature adult who “can 
see no future" for himself is a familiar — and pitiful— figure in 
psycliological clinics. Without some future to grow to, life 
becomes less worth while. Even in old age there is apparently 
a need to keep growing. Recent studies of retired persons reveal 
that those who have some secondary purpose In life toward 
which they can continue to strive succeed in making a happy 
adjustment. Those who have not mapped out new directions 
to, explore suffer intensely— and may even die. 

^he urge for grotvtlt is an especially strong motivation for 
learning, since education is, by definition, growth-in know!* 
edge, skills, attitudes, understandings, and appreciation. The 
mere act of learning something new gives one a sense of 
growth. 

3. The need for security.^ It has long been recognized that 
there is a strong instinct for self-preservation in all animal 
life. The need for security includes the need for physical safety 
but goes beyond it into the area of psychological security. It 
is this need svhich motivates people to be cautious and con- 
servative, to avoid "going out on a limb." Because of it tve are 
likely to feel most comfortable in work that is systematic and 
in surroundings that are orderly. We like to knotv where to 
find things, what is going to happen next, and svhere sve are 
going. Tlie need for security also explains, in part, our strong 

t The needs for leeurftr, new experlen<e, BltectioR (response), and lecognlUon 
were first desfflbed In W. I. Thomas, The Vnadjuiled Girl ^ew York: Long- 
mans, Green, igji). pp. 4‘3». 
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desire to accumuJate property^ our interest in insurance, and 
the popularity o£ tvelEare legislation. This need probably in- 
cludes the desire for spiritual scoirity— the comfort of a satis- 
fying religion. 

The need for new experience. While men seek security, 
they also crave excitement, adventure, and activity. We become 
bored with too much routine, too much security. A child can 
sit still just so long before he has to get up and do something 
.^anything. Similarly, an adult cannot be confined to the home 
or the office very long before he finds himself planning some 
kind of diversion. Because of the need for nestf experience tve 
are motivated to seek new friends, new interests, new ways of 
doing things, and new ideas. 

5. The need for affection. The desire for affeaion motivates 
people to seek and give signs of appreciation svjih other indi- 
viduals. Each of us needs to have a feiv close friends trith U'hom 
we can share interests, experiences, joys, and sorrotvs. Thb is 
the most social of the needs. 

^ 6. The need for recognUton. This desire motivates men to 
strive for position in their social group and in the larger com- 
munity. It causes them to seek and enjoy attention and admi- 
ration. A simple test with children demonstrates the directness 
with which recognition operates as a motivating force; If a 
noisy child is given the wholehearted attention of his elders 
his noisiness almost always will disappear immediately. Adults 
use similar devices for gaining recognition, such as "shosving 
off, monopolizing conversations and discussions, and wearing 
conspicuous clothing, as well as in constructive ways, such as 
excelling in their jobs or becoming leaders in their comrau- 
nities. 

It is important, for anyone who wants to help people learn, 
to recognize that these needs are natural and compelling, and 
that they must be satisfied. They can be suppressed, but only at 
the risk of sotous damage to the personality. Educationally, 
the problem is to help people find socially acceptable and per- 
sonally beneficial ways of satisfying their needs. 

These universal needs have their greatest significance for 
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.-'adult education as the source of motivation for learning. It 
should be noted, however, that \vhile they appear to be com- 
mon to all human beings, each penon’s particular pattern of 
needs is uniquely his mm and is constantly changing. 

The adult leader who understands these needs will take 
them into account in many tvays. He will provide for physical 
comfort and will seek to develop physical well-being. He will 
assure each individual a learning experience that will give him 
a sense of gro^vth. He will offer programs designed to increase 
the economic, social, psychological, and spiritual security of 
adults, and will provide an environment in svhich they will 
feel secure tvhile learning. He will expose adults to the adven- 
ture of netv interests, nc^v ideas, new friends, and new tvays of 
doing tilings, and will make certain that his program never 
becomes dull and routine. He will provide opportunity for the 
development of warm friendships and will try to see that there 
is always an atmosphere of friendliness in the activities for 
which he is responsible. He will accept and understand the need 
for recognition and will be ingenious in creating numerous 
opportunities for adults to obtain recognition constructively. 

The wise leader of adults wll do more. He will develop in 
himself the habit of looking beyond the surface symptoms of 
behavior to their causes. He will refrain from making snap 
judgments about the goodness or badness of any act, but will 
always ask, "Why}" He will help adults to become aware of 
their needs and to enlarge their experience and improve ^eir 
ability so as to be able to satisfy these needs through more 
desirable behavior. Finally, he will also help every adult to 
develop the habit of looking beyond the symptoms of behavior 
to causes. 

Another way of listing motivating forces is in terms of incen- 
tives for learning. A helpful list of some of these incentives, 
developed by Dr. Irving Lorge of Ckilumbia University, is given 
in Exhibit i. 

Development Through the Life Span 

One approach to the understanding of adults is in terms of 
the changes that take place as a result of the natural process 
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EXHiBrr 1 

INCENTIVES FOR. ADULT LEARNING* 


People Wont to Gain 


1, Health 

2. Time 
5. Money 

4. Popularity 

5. Improved appearance 

6. Security in old age 

7. Praije from others 


8. Comfort 

9. Leisure 

»o. Pride of accomplishment 

11. Advancement: business, social 

12. Increased enjoyment 
15. Self-confidence 

14. Persona! prestige 


They Want to Be 


I, Good parents 
I, Sodabie, hospitable 

3. Up to date 

4. Creative 

5. Proud of their possessions 


6. InfluenUal over others 

7. Gregarious 

8. Eificient 

9. "First" in things 

10. Recogniied as authorities 


They Wont to Do 

1. Express their personalities 5. Appreciate beauty 

a. Resist domination by ethers 6. Acquire or collect things 

5. Satisfy their curiosity 7. Wn others’ affection 

4. Emulate the admirable 8. Improve themselves generally 


i. Time 
1. Money 

3. ^Vork 

4. Discomfort 


They Want to Save 

5. Worry 

6. Doubts 

7. Risks 

8. Personal embarrassment 


of growth. %Vhilc a person carries the same name throughout 
life, he is not ahvays the same person— psychologically, phys- 
ically, and socially. He is' a de\’eloping organism as long as he 
lives, constantly changing iii his needs, abilities, interests, atti- 
tudes, and relationships. Many of these changes may be due 
to changes in his environment, but many are due to changes 
within himself that occur naturally in the process of aging.* 

*lxvlng Large. “Effeoive Methods io Adult Educaiion," Report of the South- 
ern Regional Workshop for Agrievltrtral Extension Specialists (Raldgh: North 
CaroUiu State College, June, 1947), p. 25. 

♦ The oigaoliatlon and much of ihe xnaterial in (his section is adapted from 
Sidner L. Presjey. J, E. Janney, and R. C. Kuhlen. Life: A Pnchologieal Survey 
(New Yoil: Harper te Bros., 1539). 
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The general course of physical development is one of surg- 
ing upward growth into the twenties and then of tapering off 
into the ripening of middle age and the fading of the later 
years. Tlie gradual decline that takes place after the peak has 
been reached in the twenties manifesu itself in several ways tliat 
are significant to education. The most marked changes take 
place in the sensory equipment. In seeing and hearing, ability 
declines steadily from age fourteen on. Strength, skill, and 
vigor begin to ebb, so that as we grow older we have less energy 
and are more easily exhausted. Our speed of reaction in terms 
of the time necessary to perform tasks becomes gradually slower. 
There is a general slosving-up process after about the trventy- 
fifih year. 

Tliese facts about physical development have many implica- 
tions for the teaching of adults, such as the importance of good 
lighting, good acoustics, audible speech, short meetings, rela- 
tively slow pace, and other obvious considerations for the in- 
creasing inadequacies of age. 

Of paramount significance to adult education, however, is 
the fact that much of the decline in physical abilities is due to 
negiMt rather than to the inevitable infirmities of age. This 
suggests tltat adult education could make a major contribution 
to society by providing opportunities and motivation for masses 
of people to keep physically fit throughout their life span. 

THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF MENTAL ABILITIES 

The widespread myth that adults lose the ability to learn as 
they leave the twenties has been definitely exploded by modem 
psychological research. Extensive studies by means of intelli- 
gence tests show that mental ability grows rapidly during adol- 
escence, reaches a peak during the late teens or early twenties, 
and then gradually declines at the rate of about one per cent 
each year after forty yean of age. More recent experiments 
involving actual learning situations reveal, hotvever, that it is 
not the capacity to learn that declines, but the rate of learning. 
In other words, older adults have just as much capacity for 
learning as they had when they were younger. They merely 
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leam a little more slowly. And there is good reason to belie\'e 
that even this slowing-up process is due in large part to lack 
of practice. Those adults svho engage in learning aaiviiies 
throughout life seem to lose very little of their intellectual 
efBciency. 

Two significant conclusions can be drawn from these facts 
about mental development: first, that adults can leam through- 
out life-and, therefore, that there is no obstacle to their taking 
part profitably in adult education: and secondly, that adult 
eduation can, by providing adults svlth continuous practice 
in learning, help them to retain their intellectual power 
throughout life. 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND CHANCE OF INTERESTS tVtTH ACE 
The development of interests — ^what people do, talk or read 
about, or othensdsc turn to when they do as they snsh — is 
clearly influenced by physical dev-elopment and changes in the 
circumstances of living. There is a definite decline in interest 
in sports and active recreation, for example, as we gross’ older, 
and an increase in the merre cultural or sedentary uses of 
leisure time. Our social interests tend to become naTTotver and 
more fixed as sve proceed from courtship to establishing a home, 
raising children, and, finally, retiring. Our interests are strongly 
affected by such environmental forces as the housing situation, 
economic conditions, and recreational opportunities in 
the community. IVe tend to be buffeted about, too, by the 
changing fashions and codes of our society. 

Adult education has to recognize and adapt to the changing 
interests of adults. It also has the responsibility to society and 
to individuals to influence the dmclopment of interests in 
desirable diremous. 

THE COURSE OF SOCIAL LIFE 

There are two major crisis periods in the social development 
of the adulL One is the period following school and before 
m^age, when the yoimg adult has to make the difficult tran- 
sition from a school<entcred life that is highly organized and 
quite protective to a rather inhospitable and individualistic 
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adult world. Old friendships often wither asvay and new friends 
have to be found. It is the time when old patterns of studying 
and playing must give ^vay to nesv patterns of working and 
shouldering responsibilities. 

The middle years are occupied with building and main- 
taining happy social relationships in tlie family, creating friend- 
ship circles, and getting ahead at svork. Considerable energy 
may be given to gaining social position in the community. 

The second crisis occurs in old age. The transition here is 
from a full life built around family and work to the less pur- 
poseful and more lonely life of retirement. Tlie children marry 
and leave home, and old friends move astray or die. The social 
activities of the cliurch, neighborhood, and dub are keyed to 
the interests and energy of the next generation, so that unless 
older people fmd new associations and interests their lives are 
futile and lonely. 

Adult education programs can be helpful at many points 
in making the course of sodal life smoother. They can assist 
young adults in learning the sodal skills that are necessary to 
get along in the adult world. They can teach facts and develop 
attitudes and skills that mak^or happy family living and 
constructive partidpation in community adain. And they can 
be of invaluable assistance in preparing older people for pur- 
poseful smd happy retiremcnt- 

TllE COURSE OF WORK LIFE 

The average young adult begins bis work life with high 
hopes that, in the American tradition and with hard work, he 
will reach the top rungs of the occupational ladder. His 
dreams seldom come true, according to the facts revealed in 
Census data and other statistics. From his fint job through his 
last he usually has to accept a kind of job, an income, hours 
of work, t^TJC of associates, and oUier conditions that are 
beneatJi Ji« aspirations. TIjc disillusioned working adult may 
try to bring his aspirations and reality together by adjusting 
his aspirations downward, simply resigning himself to present 
reality. Or he may, by joining the trade-union movement or 
participating in politics, seek to change working conditions 
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and opportunities to bring reality closer to his aspirations. Still 
another method he may use to achieve his ambitiom is to 
improve his otvn skills continuously so that he can command 
better jobs and higher pay in competition with other workers. 

Adult education can enter into the picture at many points. ' 
It can help young adults obtain realistic vocational interests 
without at the same time causing them to lose their ambition. 
It can help them to develop an understanding of the demo- 
cratic process and to become skillful in clianging the sodal 
order so that it will better meet Uie aspirations of tlic people. 
Finally, adult education can help individuals to develop new 
skills or improve present skills so Uiat they svil! be better 
workmen. 

DEVELOPMENT AND CHANCES IN ATTITUDES, 

CHARACTER, AND LIFE PlttLOSOPItV 

IVhilc basic attitudes are formed early in life, they grow 
and change with age. There is good reason to believe that the 
development of attitudes should be one of the chief concerns 
o£ the entire educational system, for it is out of attitudes— espe- 
cially one's attitude toward himself and lotvard others— that 
emotional adjustment or maladjustment develops. Tlie alarming 
increase in the number of patients in mental hospitals in recent 
years has caused us to recognize the dramatic urgency of mental 
health, -^vith the result that many of our more progressive public 
schools are as concerned about the emotional development of 
children as they are about their intellectual devclopmenL 
Traits of character, such as honesty and industry, which are 
established in early childhood usually continue throughout 
life and become deeper with maturing experience. Character 
is subject to change, hosvcver, by social and economic forces. 
Basic needs and interests can be frustrated only to a certain 
point in any individual without his morale disintegrating. 

The development of a philosophy of life— an ultimate goal 
and system of values— is a lifelong quesL In adolescence and 
old age it may be the dominating concern of life, but at no 
time in the life span is it a minor concern. Church and religion 
continue to be the sources to which most people turn for 
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guidance in developing a philosophy of life. And yet many 
feel a deep need for kno^vledge from other sources as ^vell. 

Tliese facts about the development of attitudes, character, 
and life philosophy suggest many implications for adult educa- 
tion. Certainly there is as much need for the training of emo- 
tionally healthful attitudes in adults as there is in diildren. 
There tvould also seem to be a clear responsibility to develop 
further such cl)aracter traits as patience, industry, loyalty, and 
courage, to enable adults better to face tlie trials of an increas- 
ingly complex world. Finally, one of the greatest needs of our 
day is a revitalizing of the means of helping people to tliink 
through tiie ultimate meaning of life and to 6nd themselves in 
terms of that meaning. 

How Adults Learn 

The basic elements of the learning process are brought out 
in a simple report of her experience by a student in the Learn- 
ing for Living program of tlie Chicago Y.M.C.A.: 

1 first joined this class {Psychology and Personality Develop- 
ment) because a friend of mine draped me with her. She said 
I needed it. I can't even remember what the fint couple of 
meetings were about— 1 didn’t even want to learn anything. 
Tlien, at the third meeting, somebody told about his [ear of 
going up in high buildings and the class discussed what could 
be done about it. That was my problem, too, and so 1 began 
paying attention and entering into the discussion. I even read 
some of the books that were suggested. The first tiling I knew, 

I was riding in elevators without thinking about it. 1 got a lot 
out of the course in other ways, too, and want to go on to the 
advanced coune. 

As this story suggests, the first requirement for learning is 
tlie desire to learn. (The illustration ilso implies that die desire 
to leam can be aroused, if it does not originally c-xist.) Learning 
must be purposive. The learner must have an objective in 
mind and must be motivated toward it. Afost psychologists 
would agree with Samuel Butler Uiat die best dme to leam 
someUiing is svhen you feel acutely uncomfortable about not 
knowing it. Many adult education programs give tadt recog- 
nition to the importance of building up a desire to leam 
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through the me of such slogans as. “It‘s fun to learn,” “Learn 
and succeed," and “Knowledge is power.” 

The second step in the learning process is the putting forth 
of effort. Experimentation shows that the process always in- 
volves the presence of an obstacle to be overcome, requiring 
the learner to put forth effort in figuring out a means for over- 
coming it. The more meaningful this “problem situation" is 
to the learner — the closer it comes to matcliing his own experi- 
ence— the more he will learn from it This principle also 
implies that learning involves activity. Tlie learner cannot pos- 
sibly be passive; he trill learn only if he takes part. In our illus- 
tration, the student admitted that she could not even remember 
what went on in the first two meetings of Uie class; but as soon 
as she began entering into the discussion and reading, she began 
learning. 

The final step in the learning process is the experiencing 
of satisfaaion. As soon as our student discovered that her fear 
of height svas actually being overcome, she became avid for 
more learning. We learn best when there is some rcivard for 
learning, as expressed in the satisfaction of needs, in commen- 
dation from the teacher or from assodato, or in the general 
feeling of accomplishment. 

John Dewey med three words to sum up this process: need, 
e0ort, and satisfaction. Learning starts with a need— the desire 
to satisfy body needs, the desire to get along with others, the 
desire to know, or the desire to become something better. This 
need motivates us to seek a situation in which to satisfy the 
need; and the effort put forth results in complete or partial 
success or failure, pr^udng feelings of satisfaction, displeas- 
ure, relaxation, exhilaration, or exhaustion, depending upon 
the outcome of our effort 

Probably the chief lesson the psychologists have for adult 
educators is that learning should be pleasant, meaningful, 
based on real experience, and satisfying. 

The Ki.nds of Tihncs Adults Like to Learn 
^ There are two types of organized class programs-formal and 
informal. Formal programs arc those sponsored for the most 
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part by established educational institutions, such as univer- 
sities, high schools, and trade schools. While many adults par- 
ticipate in the counes without working for credit, they are 
oi^;anized essentially for credit students. The most popular 
of the formal courses are the liberal arts, which attract those 
adults whose education has been interrupted, and various voca- 
tional courses, which fill a need for adults whose earlier voca- 
tional training was unsatisfactory or svho tvish to keep up rvith 
new developments in their vocation. Informal classes, on the 
other hand, are generally fitted into the more general pro- 
grams of such oi^nitations as the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., 
community centers, labor unions, industries, and churches. 
Many formal educational institutions also offer informal classes 
in addition to their regular curriailum. These courses are not 
for CTCdit or a degree, but have as their objective the meeting 
of an immediate interest or need. 

On the basis of the frequency svith rvhich they appear in 
the announcements of informal course programs the country 
over, the following informal counes seem to be most popular; 
Public speaking, diction, vocabulary building, and salesmanship 
Creative writing 

Cultural appreciation (music, art, literature) 

Penonal adjustment (psychology, f>er$onaIity development) 
Social adjustment (marriage, parent education, psychology) 
Convenationa] French, Spanish, and German 
Arts and crafts 

Business skills (accounting, advertising, business administration, 
etc.) 

Leisure-lime skills (photography, dancing, hobbies) 

Homemaking (cooking, sewing, child care, interior decoration) 

Additional counes in public affairs, science, religion, health, 
industrial arts, history, economics, and other subject-matter 
fields appear here and there in the promotion literature, but 
they are obviously not so popular svith adults as the subjects 
listed above. 

Program chairmen and others svho are responsible for lecture 
series, forums, and club programs report that these types of 
activities are most popular: 
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Eye-witness reports from abroad 
Big-natne speakers on public affair* 

Travel films and talks 

Unusual entertamment—musical, graphic arts, etc. 

Debates, symposiums, etc, in wht^ there is real conflict 

And these are the topics that draw the largest audiences: 
Controversial local problems— dvic improvement, politics, 
juvenile delinquency, divorce 
Iniemaiional relations 
Psychology and personal development 
Scientific discoveries 
Business and finance— if personalized 
Any subject that is prominent in the nesvs 

Several important difference* arc found between the inter- 
ests in organized classes and the interests in lecture, fonim, and 
dub programs. In the first place, the former are likely to be 
stable, long-term interests, while the latter are more transitory. 
In the second place, lectures, forums, and club programs are 
more flexible than organized classes. In a program series the 
topics can range from pure emenainment to serious leciures, 
while an organized class b necessarily limited to a single 
subject-matter area. Third, the lecture, forum, and club ty’pes 
of programs generally require less commitment of time, money, 
and energy from participants than do organized dasses. As 
a result, they are likely to attract people with somewhat less 
intense intcresL 

An analysis of these educational anivities that appeal to 
adults suggests certain prindples helpful to program-builders: 

I. A new interest should be attached to an established interest. 
(For instance, a new interest in learning about aiomic energy is 
attached to the existing interest in survivaL) 

a. Opposing Minu of view are more interesting than one 
point of view. (People love a they will attend a meeting 

presenting a conflict situation on a subject that would othervrfse 
be uninteresting to them. People prefer objective handling of 
controversy, hovs’ever, to emotional display.) 

3. Well-known personaUties are interesting in themselves. 
(People^ will come to hear a famous person talt about a subject 
that in itself might not attract them.) 
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4. Problems are more interesting than topics, especially if they 
are real, personal, and specific. ("Must We Fight Russia?” is more 
appealing than “Russia and American Foreign Policy.") 

This discussion does not mean that the planner of programs 
should cater entirely to the present interests of people. It is 
extremely important for every program director and every 
organization to have a clear-cut set of objectives, but success- 
ful programs start tvhere people are. Through skillful leader- 
ship and exposure to netv ideas and nesv interests people grow 
in new directions. As a matter of fact, one of the most impor- 
tant functions of adult education is to help people broaden 
their interests. 



PART TWO 


Tke Methods aad the Programs 
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HOW TO TEACH ADULTS 


T eaching is both a science and an art. There is a large body 
of knowledge about ceadiing. derived from research and 
experience. But ilie application of this knowledge to specific 
learning situations, especially adult learning situations, requires 
the sensitive toudi of the artist. Teadiing is, moreover, less 
a creative art than a co-operative art: for while the teacher must 
create the kind of atmosphere in which learning will take 
place, he does this not within his otvn imagination but in co- 
operation svith tlie students. 

As a science, cducation—especially adult education— is in its 
beginning. Although many important discoveries regarding 
the principles of learning and of teaching have been made 
during the last fesv decades, ivc know that much has yet to be 
learned. It is not difficult to distinguish really great teachers 
from the ordinary ones, and we can even identify many of the 
factors that tend to make them great teadien. IVe have much 
to learn about how to produce the same artistry in others. 

For these reasons, this is an exciting time to be engaged in 
adult teadiing. It is an era of adventure, of creative develop- 
ment. Every teacher can, if he wants, strike out on neiv paths 
—with very good chances that he may strike gold. He need not 
be limited by set rules. Teaching adults is, by and large, a 
pioneer profession, ridi in rewards for people with imagination 
and initiative. Principles and methods are offered with such 
qualifications as “so far as we knotv,” or "our experience to 
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date would seem to indicate.*’ Yesterday’s apparent axioms— 
such as, that adults will not do hometvork — may be disproved 
by today’s experience. With this re$cr\'ation, let us examine 
some principles and methods of teaching adults. 

V/^URposE. OF Teaching^ 

The first requisite of good teaching is an understanding that 
the purpose of all teaching is to produce changes in human be- 
havior. The changes sought are of five kinds; 

/j. Changes in things Itnovm, or knowledge 
I 2. Changes in things done, or tkHls 
v-ji' Changes in things felt, or attitudes 

4. Changes in. things valued, or appreciation 

5. Changes in things comprehended, or understanding ) 

The teacher who consciously seeks to create sittialions in 
which these changes will take place is on his way toward achiev. 
ing artistry in teaching. His attention will then be focused on 
producing changes in penons, not on covering a given amount 
of subjea matter. 


A Philosophy of Education 
Good teaching requires that the teacher and the institution 
have a philosophy of education. By this is meant a clear idea 
of what is ultimately valuable, as distinguished firom the im- 
mediate objectives of individual courses. 'IVithout a philosophy 
of education, how can vire determine what are ’’desirable” 


changes in human behavior? How can we be sure that our 
immediate objectives are consistent one with another and are 
pointed in the same direction? 

^.'•^ne basic philosophy of education is deriv^'”froip-the con- 
education as an instrument of social devel 5 ^ent. The 
ulumate objective of education, it states, is to produce indi- 
viduals who are effeaive members of the societies to which 
they belo^. Values are stated in terms of the cultural patterns 
of the society within which education functions. The ultimate 


objectives of education, therefore, are constantly changing as 
society changes. 
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A second philosophy has as its true end the education of 
the individual man. The ultimate objective of education, it 
maintains, is the development of the intellect, character, appre- 
ciation, and physiol well-being of each individual to the high- 
est degree possible) The values flowing from this philosophy 
are derived deductively in terms of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful for all men in all places at all times. The immediate 
situation, therefore, has no effect upon the ultimate objectives 
of education. 

Most informal adult education programs in existence today 
ivere developed according to the first philosophy, largely be- 
cause the institutions whidi sponsored them were them- 
selves founded on those principles. It could be a useful expe- 
rience for every adult education staff to devote some time peri- 
odically to defining its philosophy of education— to describing 
the kind of individual and society it wishes to produce. 

vWkat Is Teaching? 

Our conception of what teaching is grows out of our con- 
ception of what learning is. Learning is something that takes 
place tvithin the learner and is personal to him— an essential 
part of his development. It takes place when the individual 
feels a need, puts forth effort to meet the need, and experiences 
satisfaction with the results of his effort. The thing learned 
then becomes a part of hini.[l^ming is “a process by which 
an individual makes some new skill or idea his oum^because in 
some ss’ay and to some degree it fills a need he feels.*’0 

If this is learning, then teaching must mean a great deal 
more than merely imparting knowledge, as the dictionary de- 
scribes it (and all too many teachers regard it)I3reaching is a 
process of guided interaction between the teacher, the student, . 
and the materials of instruction^The teacher guides the process 
on tlie basis of his understanding of both student and materials 
so as to create learning experiences that will be meaningful to 
the student. Te.tcliing. like medical practice, is mostly a mat- 
ter of co-operation with nature. The function of the teaclier 

isidney L. Pnssiry tnd Frandi P. Robinson. Pi^fefiology and Tfie Educa- 
tion (New York: Harper t Bros., >944)' P- 4®®- 
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is to guide the student into the kind of experiences that will 
enable him to develop hU oxen natural potentialities. 

According to this point of view, teadiing starts xvhere the 
student is and continues to focus on him. Subject matter b a 
means, not an end, 

pRiN'ciPLEs OF Adult Teaching 
Hoxv can one identify good teaching? W^iat are the char- 
acteristics of the good learning situation? An analysb of many 
experiences in xvhich learning has taken place res’cals certain 
conditions that they have in common. They are stated here 
as principles of adult teadiing:* 

1. The students should understand and subscribe to the pur- 
poses o/ the course. If the students are to work efficiently they 
must knoxv the general goal of the course, they must be able 
to see the picture as a ss'hole and have a dear sense of direction. 
It b important, therefore, in describing the course, to state 
these goals explicitly, and for the instructor to interpret tliem 
at the first meeting. 

If the students are, in addition, to work enihustasUcally, they 
must have a part in setting the spectlic goals of the course. They 
must have assurance that the instruction xvill be directed toxvard 
their problems. An informal dbcxission of problems at the 
first meeting will help to make the spedfic goals of the course 
meaningful to the students. 

2. The students should u'ant to learn. Tn adult education it 
is assumed that most students come into a class xrith a desire 
to learn, since the^’ usually come voluntarily. It b not uncom- 
mon, hoxvex'er, for the teacher of adults to be faced xvith the 
problem of hax’ing to encourage a student to xx'ant to learn. 
The desire to leam generally spring from a feeling of inade- 
quacy because of the gap bctxveen xs'here one noxv b and x^-here 
one xs'ould like to be. A student b likely to lose hb desire to 
Icam if thb gap seems too insurmountable. An understanding 
teacher can help a student analyze hb goab and abilities realbt- 

*The wntiog of ihi$ Motion hai bem itiflocntgd by the admirshle pampMet, 
Hffsi To Teach Adulu, pobliihcd by the Istemational Hanrester Co., Chicago. 
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ically so tliat he is stimulaied to want to acliieve what he can. 

3. There should be a friendly and informal climate in the 
learning situation. Since the interaction among members of 
tlie group is an important source of learning, the teacher has 
a responsibility for establishing the kind of atmosphere that 
will facilitate group discussion. His own attitude of under- 
standing, acceptance, and respect for personality will tend to 
spread to other membcn of the group. In addition, the teacher 
can help the students to become acquainted with one another 
at the first meeting by having them introduce themselves and 
give a brief statement about their experience and interests. 
If the instructor looks upon his role as that of leader and learner 
rather than that of schoolmaster, he will be more successful in 
establishing the type of social situation that is most conducive 
to adult learning. 

4. Physical conditions should be favorable. The arrangement 
of chain, tables, and equipment should take into consideration 
tlie comfort of the students and tlie desired type of relationship 
among them. For example, if the relationship is to be one of 
free exchange, then the chairs should be arranged so that the 
students svill be facing one another. The teacher should be 
sensitive to temperature, ventilation, lighting, and outside 
noises and distractions. 

5. The students should participate and should accept some 
responsibility for the learning process. The best svay to leam 
is by doing. When a person does somctln’ng or says something 
in his OUTI svords it is much more likely to become a part of 
him than if he svaiclies someone else do it or hears someone 
else say it. In general, the more active the students are in a 
learning situation the more tliey will leam. They rwJI also 
leam more if they feel some personal responsibility toward 
tlie group process. For this reason, it is wise for the teacher to 
have many of tlie decisions about group activity made by the 
group. TJ?e group shat is hrgeiy sdf-manr^ging will produce 
better learning experiences than the group that is dependent 
upon the teacher. Furthermore, active participation and a 
sense of responsibility incre.ise the student’s enjoyment of the 
process. 
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6. Learning should be related to and should make use of the 
siudenU experience.The presentation of ideas and knowledge, 
if it is to be meaningful to the students, should be adapted 
to their level of experience. This does not mean talking doum 
to some and up to others. It means relating and applying the 
generaliiations being taught to the kinds of experiences repre- 
sented in the group. Adults learn by associating a new expe- 
rience to a past experience— by relating the unknotvn to the 
known. In teaching a course in retailing to a group of depart- 
ment store executives, one would use quite a different set of 
illustrations from those he would use in teaching the same 
course to a group of rural feed salesmen. 

The experience of the students also enters into the learning 
situation as a rich source of knowledge. The members of any 
adult class svill possess a quantity of varied experiences that 
can be used for the common benefit of the entire class. 

7. The teacher should know his subject matter. IVe must 
not minimize the importance of subjea matter. If the teacher 
is to be effective in guiding the student into worth-while learn- 
ing experience he must possess expert knowledge of the subject 
being taught. The teacher must know the literature of the field 
well enough to select materials intelligently and to suggest 
sources to which students may go for information. He must 
know the subject matter svell enough to organize it in proper 
sequence, and to serve as an on-the-spot resource for infor- 
mation. 

8. The teacher should be enthusiastic a6ouf his subject and 
about teaching it. Enthusiasm is contagious. A teacher who 
obviously likes svhat he is teadiing and derives personal satis- 
faction from teaching svill soon have a class of enthusiasts. 
Enthusiasm is the best motis-ation to learning. 

g. Students should be able to learn at their own pace. In 
every adult class there is a wide range of experience, education, 
aptitudes, interests, and abOiries. Provision should be made 
for these individual differences. Students who learn rapidly can 
be encouraged to do more advanced work or to pursue indi- 
vidual projects. Slower students should be assured that in adult 
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education they are not competing with others, but only tvith 
themselves. 

10. The student should be aware of his own progress and 
should have a sense of accomplishment. Each student enters a 
course with certain objectives. If his interest is to be maintained 
he must have a sense of progressing tosvard those objectives. 
The wise teacher will plan consciously for periodic demonstra* 
tions, exhibits, personal intervietvs, recitations, and other means 
whereby the students can measure their progress. There are 
many opportunities in the classroom for ^e teacher to point 
out individual and group accomplishments. It is an accepted 
principle of educational psychology that reward is a more 
effective stimulus to learning than punishment. 

1 1. The methods of instruction should be varied. In any 
given learning situation the teacher will probably have a choice 
of several methods of instruction. For example, if the problem 
is to learn about housing in a certain community, the teacher 
would have a choice of leauring, showing a motion picture, 
examining wall charts, or taking the group on a field trip. A 
good teaclter is skillful in using all teaching methods, varying 
them according to the requirements of the situation and the 
needs of die students. Tliis helps to maintain interest, stimulate 
student participation, and meet individual differences. 

12. The teacher should have a sense of growth. It is impor- 
tant to the teacher's oivn attitude that he should consider the 
teaching experience as an opportunity for his own personal 
development. If the teacher is a fellow learner his interaction 
with the students is bound to be more stimulating than if he 
has the attitude that he knows all there is to know and is in 
the group merely to pass along his knowledge. Tlie attitude 
of the teacher is the strongest force in determining the climate 
of the group and the attitudes of the students. 

13. The teacher should have a flexible plan for the course. 
.It will help both the teacher and the students to have a clear 
idea of what they are doing and where they are going if the plan 
for the course is flexible, based on the objectives agreed upon 
by the group. In certain types of courses, such as science or 
mathematics, in which die learning of facts is relatively more 
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important than the development of attitudes, skills, or appre- 
ciation, this plan may be quite detailed and rigid. In most 
courses concerned with adult problems, ho^vever, the process is 
likely to be more subjective and die plan will have to be more 
general and fluid. 

The plan may be merely a rough outline, or it may be a 
series of carefully worked-out lessons, projects, or laboratory 
experiments. In any case, the plan should be formulated in 
such a way that the learning sequence is from simple to com- 
plex, from known to unknown; that the aims of each unit arc 
connected with the aims of the course as a whole; and that the 
need for illustrative materials is predictable in order that they 
will be available when needed. 

A cliaracteristlc common to most of these principles is svhat 
might be called ''cgo-involvcment.** Ego-involvement is the 
condition in which a person completely identifies himself-bis 
goals, his values, his interests-wiih svhatcvcr he and his fellow 
students are doing. He becomes involved witli a thing to the 
extent of losing himself in it. Tliis condition is probably the 
ultimate goal of educational methodology, for when a person 
"loses” himself in the learning process he learns most effect- 
ively. 

Selecting and Organizing the Subject Matter 
One of the difficult problems is deciding svhat to teach. There 
is always more that ought to be taught than can possibly be 
covered in die time available. This is especially true in adult 
education programs with sliort courses of from six to tsvelve 
weeks. The teadicr has the task of deciding hosv mucli can be 
taught and then of choosing from among the many possibilities 
the most important things to teach. Hosv does he make these 
chokes? The follosving steps arc suggested for selecting the 
subject matter of a course: 

1. When a course is initially scheduled 

its objectives are defined in a general ivay. For example, if the 
decision is made to offer a course in interior decorating, it is 
also decided in advance whether the course is intended for pro- 
fessional training or for housewives. It is also probably deter- 
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mined in advance whether the emphasis will be on apartments, 
low-income houses, or high-income houses. In general, it V 
known that the course will deal tvith color, fabrics, furniture, 
design, layout, painting, repairing, and wall paper. 

There is, of course, enough to learn about any one of these 
subjects to tvarrant a full course for each one, so the teacher 
knows in advance that he will have to narrow his objectives 
to what can be accomplished in a short course. 

At the first meeting witli his group he will probably survey 
the field and explore the \'arious possible channels of study 
open to the students. If he is wise, he will tlien discuss with the 
students their otvn parricufar interests and problems. Together 
they will limit their objectives to what can be covered in the 
time they will have. 

s. Determine the content. After the goals have been set, the 
teacher must dedde what kinds of facts, skills, attitudes, appre- 
ciation. and understanding must be tatight in order to achieve 
these goals. His task now is to survey the possible tilings that 
might be learned and to select those that will contribute most 
directly to the specific objectives of this particular group. 

In making this sun'ey the teacher will call upon his own 
experience and insights and those of the students. He may also 
examine the outlines used by other teadiers in the same subject. 
He will certainly acquaint himself with the texts, periodicals, 
pamphlets, and other literature in the field. He may consult 
with practicing experts about their ideas concerning what 
should be taught. 

3. Organize the subject matter. The tilings to be learned 
should be organized into a sequence that will has-e unity and 
coherence. It is only through planning of this kind that one 
can be certain of working toward consistent goals and of fitting 
the various parts of the course together into a harmonious 
%vhole. Organization also eliminates waste of time and energy 
and insures Sogicai progress. 

There are at least five svays to organize subject matter on a 
logical basis. One method is dironological. from present to p-ost 
or from past to present. This is usually used in history courses. 

A second method is to move from the spcnfic to the general. 
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from the simple to the complex. Biology courses arc frequently 
organized in this way, with tlie simple forms of life being con- 
sidered first and the complex animal organisms being discussed 
last. A third metljod uses logical progression according to a 
sequence of principles or laws, as in the case of geometry. A 
fourth method is based on frequency of use. In spelling and in 
foreign languages, for example, those words that are used most 
frequently are learned first. A fifth method is to move from 
the general to the specific, an approach frequently used in 
the social sciences. 

It may be desirable in some situations to organize a coune 
%vUhout regard to logical sequence. In courses in which psycho- 
logical therapy is an objective, for instance, it is usually found 
more successful to permit the group to discuss whatever its 
members feel like discussing at the time. Courses can be organ- 
ized around developing interests or problems and still have 
inherent unity. 

The usual process of organization is, first, to draft a tentative 
outline in such a way lliat the simple tilings are taught first, 
stflth the material gradually becoming more difficult as the 
course proceeds. Then it is necessary to break this outline dovm 
into units that are complete and teachable m themselves. 
Organization into units permits the teacher and the students 
to keep track of where they arc and to plan their work effi- 
ciently, Ideally, there should be one unit for each class meeting, 
although they are frequently shorter or longer. The units may 
be according to topical heading, such as (to return to our inte- 
rior decoration course) "Modem Furniture,” or they may be in 
terms of problems, such as "Buying Modem Furniture.” 

■\Vhile the teacher should do a thorough and careful job of 
selecting and organizing the subject matter of a course, there 
is danger in focusing too much attention on the things to be 
Uught- The good teacher trill always remember that he is teach- 
ing people, not subject matter. 

Methods of Teaching 

^e teacher has a wide variety of methods to call upon in 
helping his students to learn. He should understand the pccu- 
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liar characteristics, purposes, advantages, and disadvantages of 
eadj method In order to choose the one in each situation that 
ss’ill most efTectively sene U>e needs of tlic students. Exhibit z 
summarircs the charactcrisiio, the types of interaction between 
teacher and students, and the advantages and disadvantages of 
nine basic mcihotis. 

the LECTURE 

Tile lecture is so universally used in traditional education 
Uiat in many minds it is synonymous sviih teaching. In adult 
education, however, and even in many formal scliools, it is 
coming to be depended upon less and less as skill is gained In 
using meiliods involving a greater d^cc of student participa- 
tion. 

Tlie lecture is probably die roost cfiicient method for pre- 
senting a large number of facts in a short period of time. TTiat 
is its greatest s-alue. It is useful, therefore, in introducing nesv 
subjects, in summarizing the literature in a Held, m recapitu- 
lating course work, and in integrating diverse materials, ideas, 
and concepts into an orderly system of thought. 

Tlie lecture is largely a one-iv-ay process, from teacher to stu- 
dents. U docs not allosv for mudi intcraaion betsveen students 
and teacher or among students. A Icaurc can in only a very 
general sense take inio account the needs, interests, and feelings 
of Individual students. A rc-illy great lecturer, however, seems 
to be able to overcome many of these obstacles. By getting to 
know the students, or at least a representative group of them, 
he can rebuild his lectures according to their needs. By cncour 
aging interruptions he can introduce some interaction. But 
prob.-ibly more effectively tfian by Uicsc mechanical devices, 
a great lecturer can by his oum attitude and personality convey 
a feeling of warmth, enthusiasm, and understanding which 
establishes a bond between blm and the studenu. A truly great 
lecturer adds a note of inspirntton to the IcsTning process that 
is absent in the other methods. 

What makes a good lecture? In addition to the human qual- 
ities just described, a good lerturc should have these diameter- 
istics: It sliould be ivcll organized, with ideas developed in a 
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move to the more complex. It should relate present material 
to past and future materials. Tlie main points should be listed, 
enlarged upon in turn, and tlien reviewed. Finally, die main 
ideas should be summarized and the conclusions drawn. 

THE QUESTION AND ANSWER 

Somewhat less formal than the lecture, but often used in 
conjunction with it, the question and answer, or recitation, 
metliod allows for interaction betxvcen the teacher and the stu- 
dents. Usually it is based on assignments which the students 
presumably prepare. Tlje te.acher questions the students about 
the assignment and they recite their answers, Tliis method also 
permits the students to asV questions of the teacher in order to 
improve tlieir understanding of ihe material. 

The question and answer method enables the teacher to 
determine whetlier or not the students understand the subject 
matter and whcUier or not they understand what they are say- 
ing. It has the dhadvant.ages of permitting little or no inter- 
action among the students, of possibly being threatening to 
some students and therefore cre.nting an obstade to their learn- 
ing, and of being boring If the recitations merely go over mate- 
ri.il that is knoim to most of tlie class. 

GROUP DISCUSSION 

Group discussion is coming to be regarded by leaders in the 
teadiing profession as a b.isic meiltod of adult education, sup- 
planting to a large extent the lecture. Tliere are several reasons 
for this trend. One is that so many eJHdent methods for the 
dissemination of information have been developed in the 
twentieth century. Getting the facts is no longer a major under- 
taking for people svho can listen to the radio, read the news- 
papers and magazines, and have the worlds Bnest books avail- 
able without cost within a few blocks of their homes. Tlie 
major problem in our culture is to “internalize” the many facts 
we know into our mvn thought processes-to make tlicm usable 
in terms of our oivn problems. 

Another reason is that adults have a rich background of expe- 
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Txence on ^vhich the educational processes can dratv. Since thae 
experienca grow directly out of the kinds of problems tvith 
which the group is concerned, they are frequently more valid as 
source material for group learning than some more abstract 
text would be. 

Discussion is an effcaivc method for bringing abstract or 
unknoAvn facts tvithin the scope of our knovm expericnca, 
thereby helping us to make these facts a part of ourselva. Dis- 
cussion is the process ivhereby tsvo or more people express, 
clarify, and pool their knowledge, expericnca, opinions, and 
feelings. It is a co-operative procas, in which several minds 
work together on a basis of equality and mutual rapect tosvard 
either understanding or agrcematt. 

The last statement suggests that discussion might have two 
puiposa: understanding or agreement- It is important to rec- 
ognize the difierence, for discussion has sometima been crit- 
icized because it doa not always end in agreement. Agreement 
is desirable, however, only in those discussions that have rome 
kind of action as their purpose, such as in committee meetings. 
^Vhe^e the purpose is understanding facts, principla, problems, 
and people, the best kinds of insights may come from those 
discussions In which individual differences are so great that 
agreement is impossible. 

Group discussion has other values as an educational method. 
As is indicated in the "Methods of Instruction” chart, it is the 
method that achieves the highest degree of interaction among 
the students and teacher. The key concept in gr®up discussion, 
as Lyman Bry’son points out, b that "the students here consid- 
ered not only have opinions but have a right to express them.”* 
Every person in a discussion group b considered to have a val- 
uable contribution to make, and he b encouraged to partici- 
pate on a basb of equality with all other members. IVhile 
different members may perform different funaions for the 
group, such as to stimulate, to record, to summarize, to criti- 
cize, to an alyze, and so forth, there b no authority in a dbeus- 
sion group whose word must be accepted as the final amwer. 

•Lyman Brywn.,<duU (New york; American Book Co, 1556). p. 90. 
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In such a climate, students tend to develop the ability to think 
independently and to express themselves clearly, with both con* 
fidence and humility. 

Another value of group discussion is tliat it is almost certain 
to be keyed to the needs and interests of the students, since 
they are the ones tvho decide what is to be talked about. For 
this reason, group discussion is likely to hold the students' 
interest. Good discussion is never boring. It can be thrillingly 
creative. 

Although group discussion has many adv'antages as an edu* 
cational method, it also has definite limitations. It would be 
foolish to say that discussion is the best method for every learn- 
ing situation. For instance, when the learning situation re- 
quires the presentation of autlioritative or technical informa- 
tion, a lecture or motion picture might best do that job. Cer- 
tainly in teaching a motor skill, such as golfing or typing, dis- 
cussion is not appropriate. The frequent criticism of discussion 
as a pooling of ignorance probably arises out of the use of this 
method for purposes for which it is not suited. 

Group discussion is likely to be the best method when the 
purpose is to develop social attitudes, relate knowledge to expe- 
rience, influence personal values, deepen understanding, reach 
decisions, or plan for action. 

The basic idea of discussion can be combined irith a num- 
ber of other methods to produce different variations: 

i. The lecture forum, in which a formal lecture by an 
authority is follow^ by a period for questions and discussion 
by the audience. This method has the advantage of supplying 
facta and information in an orderly, oiganired presentation. 

Its disadvantages include too great dependence on one person's 
point of view and the difficulty of involving the audience in 
more tlian perfunctory questioning. 

s. The symposium, in which three or more persons with 
different points of view on a several-sided question provide the 
presentation, and the audience directs questions or comments 
to them. This method removes dependence on a single point 
of view and tends to stimulate greater freedom in audience 
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participation. Care must be exercised, hotvever, in obtaining 
speaken with diiferent opinions but with equal ability. 

3. The panel discussion, in which several people tvith differ- 
ent points of view or backgrounds of knowledge and experi- 
ence engage in a conversational discussion before the audience. 
This method provides an easy transition from presentation to 
discussion by the audience. It requires a skillful moderator, 
hots-ever, tvho can pre^•ent the panel from becoming a series of 
set speeches. 

4. The debate forum, consisting of one speaker for and one 
speaker against a proposition, followed by questions and com- 
ments from the audience. This method is useful in sharpening 
issues, but there is constant danger that it trill be dominated 
by emotions rather than by clear thinking. 

5. The forvm dialogue, or public conversatton, m which 
two people carry’ on an inforroal conversation concerning a sub- 
ject on tvhich they may or may not have opposing points of 
vietv, followed by discussion by the audience. The informality 
of this method of presentation establishes an atmosphere in 
which the audience feels free to participate. 

6. The movie forum, which substitutes one or more motion 
pictures for speakers. Follosring the presentation of the film, 
which should be carefully selected in terms of its value in rais- 
ing real issues, the audience discusses the subject of the film. 
This can be a most fruitful kind of discussion if the leader 
constantly refers questions back to the audience and brings 
their experiences into the solution of problems raised in the 
film. 

7- The group interview, in which an "inquiring reporter" 
inteiviesvs several people on the piadorm and then thrmrs the 
discussion open to the audience. This method permits a leader 
to focus the contributions of speakers on the problems with 
which the group is primarny concerned. 

These \'ariations are generally used with large audiences, 
nith the result that the discussion period betxunes more a 
question and answer period than a group discussion as we 
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have defined it. These techniques are most useful in obtaining 
information from experts, clarifying issues, and gaining an 
understanding of different points of view. 

the project method 

Projects are jobs or tasks that grow out of the training being 
carried on in a course, organized into units that can be devel- 
oped on either an individual or a group basis. 

An individual project is illustrated by a course in “Starting 
Your Own Business," in which each student -wzs asked to pre- 
pare a complete prospectus on some business in which he was 
personally interested. The students compiled folders showing 
how they determined the proper location for their businesses, 
how they would organize their personnel, hoxv they would 
finance the first year, the shop or store layout, advertising and 
sales plans, and accounting systems. These folden were then 
discussed in class. 

The group project, which has (he additional values that come 
from co-operative effort, is illustrated by the course in "Prac- 
tical Interior Decoration," In which one group of five students 
worked out a plan for a three-room apartment, anotlier group 
worked on ranch-type houses, and so forth. 

The project method stimulates interest and gives the students 
an opportunity to pursue their special interests. It also enables 
the students to obtain practical experience and to gain a sense 
of accomplishment. 

THE laboratory METHOD 

In the laboratory method the subject matter or theory is 
studied first and is then tested through actual experiment, 
Tfie best-knorvn examples of this method are in the teaching 
of chemistry and physics. It can be used in any situation, ho^v- 
ever, in which theory can be translated into practice. In social 
psj'cfiology, for instance, group resction to vanous stimuli 
(such as a shout of “Firel") can be discussed and then tested 
by actually trying it in the group- 

The laboratory method has the advantage of giving the stu- 
dent actual experience and of appealing to a variety of senses. 
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It! greatest disadvantage « that it require! more time than 
most other methods. 

APPRENTICESHIP 

Apprenticeship is a method in which a student learns by 
working closely with a skilled practitioner. It is “learning by 
watching and doing." Apprenticeship has been used most ex* 
tensively in the skilled trades, such as plumbing, carpentry, and 
masonry. It has a close parallel, however, in the assistantshijw 
in academic institutions. Its great value is the practical appli- 
cation of the things learned, but the amount that can be learned 
is limited by the skill, knowledge, and experience of the prac- 
titioner with whom the apprentice works. 

DEMONSTRATION 

Demonstration consists of the illusiraiion of a process by the 
teacher, usually in connection with a lecture. For example, a 
physics teacher may demonstrate the law of gravity by drop- 
ping an object. Demonstration helps the student to visualiie 
a process that might be diflicult to understand completely from 
verbal description. It has the disadvantage, however, of giving 
little opportunity for student participation. 

INDIVIDUAL INVESnOATTON 

In individual investigation a student undertakes to learn 
something through his oun efforts. The most universal method 
of learning is undirected teal experience, a process of trial and 
error or success. Infants learn to talk by trying out sounds 
until they hit on one that commands a response from their 
elders. Most of the things adults know about the business of 
living have been learned through individual investigation— 
by trying things out until they find something that works, or 
by seeking out amivers to problems as they arise. 

The efficiency of individual investigation as a method of 
learning can be greatly increased if it is carried on under guid- 
ana. An experienced teacher can help students to eliminate 
some of the blind alleys and can guide them into the more 
rewarding chaimels of investigation. This method has the 
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disadvantage oE providing little opportunity for interaction 
Avith others ^vho are seeking the same goals. 

DRILL 

Drill is the process of learning by repeated practice. Spelling 
^vas once taught by requiring students to svrite each tvord many 
times. Most physical skills must be perfected by practicing 
tliem for long periods, as great pianists, typists, and tennis play- 
ers will testify. 

While drill seems to be necessary in many kinds of learning, 
there is serious danger that it may become monotonous and 
cause the student to develop a revulsion to the thing being 
learned, as many non-great pianists will testify. 

SUMMARY 

These are the principal methods of teaching. Each one has 
unique characteristics that render it peculiarly useful «5' 
tain situations and out of place in others. Usually the methods 
are most effective when us^ in combination— as when a lecture 
includes several demonstrations, is followed by a question and 
answer period, and then is discussed. Over the span of a whole 
course the teacher may find an opportunity to use almost every 
method effectively. 


The Materials of Teaching 
By materials of teaching is meant sources of knowledge, su^ch 
as literature and audio-visual aids. type o ^ 

unique characteristics that qualify it to fill cettam 
in the learning process. A good teacher rs famihar 
of materials and their special uses. He plans their use m such a 
^vay as to exploit their peculiar qualities. 

LITERATURE AND TEXTBOOKS ... j 

The most universally used material of teaching is 
ardhed”Stbook. Most textbooks h-' 
purpose of teacliing a given amount of subject matter to 
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defined age group. They are frequently supplemented with 
general literature which has not been standardized for specific 
teaching situations. Literature and textbooks are used in teach- 
ing in at least three general wavs: 

1. The use of the text as the basts of the oTganization of the 
course. In text-centered courses, reading assignments are made 
and discussion is based on these readings. This type of instruc- 
tion is found most often in the teaching of science, history, and 
mathematics. It is obvious that rigid adherence to a textbook 
docs not leave much room for individual differences, student 
needs and interests, or consideration of problems arising out 
of the c-xperience of the students. It puts the focus on subject 
matter rather than on persons. 

8. The use of literature to obtain general background. Many 
teachers provide their students with bibliographies, tisually 
with annotations, and give them considerable latitude as to 
which of the books they read. The optional use of literature 
permits each student to pursue his 01m interests to some degree, 
and it does not tie the teacher to a rigid pattern of organization, 
literature can be used in this way as a basis for discussion, for 
filling in on leaures, in connection with projects, or in indi- 
vidual investigation. The writing of mierprctive or critical 
reports may help the students to integrate their reading into 
the main stream of the course. 

3. The use of literature as a reference resource. Literature 
may be used as a source of information to which students may 
go when the need for more knowledge arises. For example, if 
a group iliat is studying interior decoration finds that its 
progress is blocked because it lacks knoivledge about Vic- 
torian furniture, the teacher can refer it to literature on 
that subject. When students have a specific purpose in mind 
they will learn much more from their reading. 

There arc occasions on which each of the above uses of lit- 
erature can be employed to good advantage. The teacher 
should be sensitive to the needs of each situation and should 
use the literature in the way that best serves those needs. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

So many developments have recently occurred in the field 
of audio-visual aids that many people have been tempted to 
go overboard Cor them* Even the most glamorous, most novel, 
and most effective audio-visual device can never be more than 
an aid to teacliing. It cannot be the teaclier, although on far 
too many occasions a motion piaure has been used as if it were. 

Audio-visual aids contribute to learning through stimulating 
interest, through appealing to a number of the senses, through 
concentrating a great deal of information into a concise form, 
and through providing an experience that is common to all 
the students. The teacher should understand the specific char- 
acteristics of eadi aid that will make it the best dioice for use 
in a particular situation. 

The following steps are involved in the effective use of 
teadiing aids: 

1. Planning by the instrnctor. The introduaion of audio- 
visual aids into a course should be planned to fit in with the 
methods being used and with the subject matter development, 
thus forming a part of an integrated program. 

s. Selection of the aid. Tl»e available aids should be care- 
fully reviewed by the teacher until he is completely familiar 
with their content and quality. Only those aids that are dear, 
simple, interesting, and to the point should be selected. 

3. Preparation of equifment. It is extremely important in 
tlie use of most teaching aids that whatever equipment is needed 
be set up and tested before it is used. For example, if films 
are to be used the projector should be in place, the screen 
should beset up, the room should be darkened, and the chairs 
should be arranged in the proper order. Charu should be in 
proper sequence. Bl.ackbo.irds should be clean, and chalk and 
erasers should be handy. 

4. Preparation of the student. Tlic students should under- 

stand the purpose of the aid and should have an idea of what 
to look for in it. , , 

5. Nummary of the information. When a large amount of 
information is presented it will increase the aid's effectiveness 
if the points are summed up aftenvard. 
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6. Dijcusswn of the information. In order to be sure that 
the information presented by the aid is meaningful to the stu- 
dents it should be discussed and related to other aspects of 
tlieir learning. 

The principal audio-visual aids a\'ailable for classroom use 
are the following: 

The Motion Picture 

A rapidly inaeasing number of both sound and silent 
motion pirtures is asmlable for instructional use. Many of 
these films have been made specifically for teaching; others 
have been adapted to this purpose. They are readily available 
eve^J^vhere, on cither a free or rental basb, through public 
libraries, scliool systems, universities, community organiza- 
tions. and commercial distributors. In many localities there 
arc film councils that give free advice concerning the use of 
motion pictures. 

Tlie motion piaure is one of the most realistic ways in which 
outside experience can be brought into the classroom. For 
thU reason there Is special danger of its being considered more 
than just a tool of teaching. 

The Film Strip 

The film strip is a series of still pictures mounted on a con- 
tinuous celluloid strip that arc flashed on a large screen through 
a projeaor. They have been found to be particularly effective 
in training military personnel and new industrial workers in 
technical operations, because the images can be held on the 
SCTcen until they arc thoroughly assimilated. Some film strips 
are accompanied by recordings of explanatory comments, while 
oUicrs provide the teacher sritb manuals explaining how they 
should be used. 

£xhtl)its 

There is hardly a subject that is not capable of portraj*al 
iljrough exhibiu. Tim tedmtque has been most highly devel- 
oped by natural history' and ait museums and public libraries, 
which are always co-operative in helping teachers arrange 
exhibits for their own groups. TTie most common materials 
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used in exhibits are photographs, literature, tvorks of graphic 
art, models, manufactured products, and student work. Con- 
siderable skill is required in arranging an exliibit so that its 
purpose is clear, it is interesting, and it develops its story lex- 
ically. 

i?adio and Television 

Radio and television are used, but they are still in the 
experimental stage educationally. The "Totvn Meeting of 
the Air" and other broadcasts of forums serve as the jumping-off 
point for discussions on current events. Some public school 
systems have installed loud speakers in their classrooms that 
can be used with regular broadcasts or with special productions 
by the school itself. There has been some experimentation with 
the teaching of home study courses by radio. 

Recordings 

A wide variety of recordings and transcriptions is .is'ailable 
for teaching use. The most commonly knovm are stand.ird 
musical records, invaluable In courses in music appreciation. 
Commercial producers list complete language counes in al- 
bums, excerpts from plays, famous speeches, and portrayals 
of historic events. Transcriptions of some radio programs are 
available through motion picture distributors. Since recordings 
appeal only to the hearing sense, there is danger that the stu- 
dents' attention will wander. In a number of situations, how- 
ever, recordings have proved very effective. 

Models 

It is frequently po.ssjbJe to obtain from a manufacturer, or 
to construct, a working model of some process being studied 
in a course. An example is tlic combmtion engine with remov- 
able sections that show the inner p.irts. 

Charts 

One of the best-knosm of all visual aids is the wall chart. 
■Without it geography would be practically unieachable. Chart 
manufacturers have greatly improved their techniques and 
enbrged their scope, until cJjarts arc norv available on almost 
every subject. They are especially raluable in presenting com- 
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plex ideas and processes in an easily understood manner 
through the use of symbols and llosv lines. Charts can, of course, 
be constructed by tfie students. 

Blackboard 

The most universally used visual aid is the common black- 
board. While many teachers have not progressed beyond using 
the blackboard for the listing of suicments, problems, formulae, 
and diagrams, it is capable of the same kind of skillful use of 
symbols and flow lines that arc found in charts. 

Pageants 

The pageant offers special opportunities for the development 
of an understanding of historical and current events. It has 
the additional advantage of involving a high degree of creative 
student participation. 

FIELD TRIPS 

The field trip is a method of instruction in the sense that the 
students collect information about something they are study- 
ing by actually going out and observing it. For example, a class 
studying slum conditions would certainly have a much belter 
understanding of the problem if they visited a slum area. Field 
Crips are most commonly made to industrial plants, places of 
historical, geographical, geological, and sociological interest, 
and governmental organizations. 

If the field trip is to be most effective it should be well 
planned, with proper transportation and guidance facilities, 
and it should be explained and dbcussed in advance. 

ROLE-PLAYING 

Role-playing, which is described in detail in Chapter 4, is 
another means of instruction that might well be used more 
widely in informal adult education. It is one of the most effect- 
ive metliods for gaining insight into human relations. 

Measuring Student Progress 
Good teaching requires that there be some tvay to measure 
what the students aie learning. The teacher must know svhether 
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or not his methods and materials are effective. It is equally 
important for the student to have some way of measuring his 
progress, since a sense of achievement is one of tlie chief moti- 
NTitions for learning. 

TJie standard method for measuring student progress has 
been the whten test. To most adults the words “test," “quiz," 
and "examination" call fonh such unpleasant memories that 
it is often difficult to use them in voluntary adult groups. IVe 
have not yet been able to develop satisfactory substitute 
metliods for measuring some kinds of learning. Tlie result is 
that we find some adult groups filling out "inventories" or 
writing "summaries” or solving "case problems." The essential 
difference is not so much in the change of name as in the fact 
that competition among the students has been eliminated. If 
the purpose is to measure the progress of an individual, then 
there is no point in comparing him svitJi others. Tlie compar- 
ison should rather be between svhat he is now and what he 
was before. TIuis, in informal adult education, tests— svhen 
tliey are given at all— arc not always graded, at least in the tradi- 
tional sense. They may be analyzed in terms of significant fac- 
tors, and (hen recommendations are made. 

A teadier is constantly making subjeaive evaluations about 
eacli student's progress. He is sensitive to hundreds of little 
signs that give indication as to how well the student is doing. 
He forms judgments on the basis of his observation of the stu- 
dent’s participation and written svork. The student, also, has 
feelings of Iiis own about how well he is doing. AVhile these 
subjective evaluations of the icadicr and the students arc an 
important clue to student progress, and in some cases they seem 
to be the only ones available, they are not as reliable as more 
objective data. 

Objective information can be obmined from various kinds 
of tests. Tlie most familiar type is the essay test, in which the 
student writes answers to questions designed to show how much 
he has learned and how well he understands it. A newer type 
is the "objective test,” in which a student indicates whether 
he thinks a statement is true or false, or in ivh/ch he wakes 
a clioice from among several statements. TIic objeaive test 
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is more adaptable, easier to administer and score, and can be 
standardized in sudi a way as to provide an accurate basis of 
camparison. It reduces to a minimum the personal judgment 
of the teacher. 

Another kind of test that is being used increasingly, although 
it requires specialized training, b the projective type of test, 
in whicli the student projects his personality into various situ- 
ations. The best known of these tests is the Rohncliach “ink 
blot” test, in which the subject constructs an imaginary story 
or describes impressions suggested by a series of standardized 
ink blots. Similar tests have been devbcd using a series of pic- 
tures. A skillful anal^iis of the student’s comments provides a 
great deal of information about hb attitudes, social adjustment, 
and personality structure. It should be emphasized, however, 
that these tests can be administered and interpreted only by 
trained psychologists. 

The final test of any learning, of course, b how well the 
Individual can use it in a practical situation. It is often possible 
to have students demonstrate their learnings under actual work- 
ing conditions. Examples of thb kind of testing are found in 
the skilled trades and in such other skill subjects as typing and 
shorthand. 

It is important to recognize that there are many different 
kinds of learning to be measured. The teacher must know 
which kind of learning each test is designed to measure and 
how accurate it b. For example, most essay and objective tests 
are designed to measure chiefly the number of facts acquired 
and the understanding of principles and relationships. Progress 
in learning skills must usually be measured by observation of 
the use of the skills under controlled conditions. Changes in 
attitude or emotional development may be measured through 
paper and pencil attitude tests, projective tests, or controlled 
observation, "While it is essential for the teacher to observe and 
test the progress of h:s students, he must remember that the 
construction, adminbiering, and interpreting of tests is a highly 
specialized field, and he should not experiment svith unfamiliar 
tests without expert guidance. 



GROUP DYNAMICS AND THE ART OF 
LEADERSHIP 


T he leadcrswi' of adult groupi hat often been a nerve- 
^vracking job involving planning for people, arbitrating 
between people, steering people, thinking for people, and 
checking on people. No wonder it has been difficult to get per- 
sons to accept leadenhip responsibility. A more comfortable 
and more effective concept of leadenhip is rapidly emerging, 
however. It mil be our purpose in this chapter to learn some- 
thing of the elements of "group dynamics," on which this 
new concept is based, and their various applications. 

Stages in the Development of a Group 
It is possible to think of a group as a living organism, with 
needs it seeks to satisfy and otlier characteristics of the kind 
possessed by individual human beings. Groups seem to express 
their frustrations in much the same svay tliat individuals do— 
by aggressiveness, withdrawal, disintegration, rebellion, and so 
forth. Groups seem to go through much the same kind of 
development as do individual human beings. During its begin- 
ning stage, for example, a group exhibits many of the char- 
acteristics of an infant child. It is dependent upon the guiding 
hand of a parent (the leader). It seeks his approval. It has 
difficulty in co-ordinating tlie efforts of its members. Its goals 
are likely to be poorly defined, so that it moves first in one 
direction and then in another. The first few meetings of a new 
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group are likely to be taken up largely with the individual 
members testing themselves out on the group and trying to 
find accepuble status in it. There is likely to be considerable 
difficulty in communication. Terms will have to be defined 
quite often, and there tvill be frequent verbal misunderstand- 
ings. The Ibt of infantile behavior characteristics of the group 
could be extended. Tliey appear, regardless of the relative 
maturity of the individuals in the group. 

A later stage of development, like that of an adolescent indi- 
vidual, is characterized by the struggle betsveen the desire for 
independence and the fear of leaving the protection of a guid- 
ing hand, A group has learned to do certain things so well that it 
feels capable of acting independently. Yet it is not sure that 
its judgment is sound. A group in this stage will frequently 
disagree with its leader and may express open hostility toward 
him. It may even request a change of leaders. But if it is 
threatened with being left without a leader it will quickly 
retreat. 

^Vhen a group reaches “maturity” it functions as a svell- 
integrated, independent organism. It accepts responsibility for 
its OU 71 actions. It faces its problems and solves them objec- 
tively. It divides its tasks among its members in keeping with 
their abilities. It organizes its procedures according to tlie 
requirements of each situation. Tlie members of a mature 
group have shifted the center of their attention from their 
personal concerns (such as their status in the group) to the 
group’s concerns (such as making a decision that ivill be in 
the interest of all). There is evidence of group maturity when 
individual members make their contributions in the spirit that 
once they are given to the group they are no longer personal 
property that must be defended against attack or change. 

The wise leader will understand this process of natural 
growth and will do ivhatever is necessary to assist the group 
toward maturity. The leader who does not understand the 
process or who refuses to “pve up his authority” or 'qose his 
control of the group” can easily k«p a group in an infantile 
stale, completely dependent upon him. On the other hand, 
a leader to whom permissiveness is a rigid principle can sen- 
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ousJy retard the development of a group by failing to give it 
the kind of assistance it needs. 

Concepts of Leadership 

There are at least three approadies to tlie leadership of 
groups. They have some things in common, but each has its 
own emphasis. It is seldom that any one of them is used to the 
exclusion of the otliers. Almost any leader can detect some of 
eacli in his own practice, and his practice may vary with circum- 
stances. Each approadi is appropriate in some situations and 
inappropriate in otliers. This discussion is to enable one to 
identify the characteristics of each, and to select tlie one most 
appropriate for a given situation. 

SOCRATTC leadership 

The Socratic leader as an interrogator or cross-examiner, 
witli a high degree of responsibility for steering the discussion 
“to the heart of the matter.” This method has become popu- 
larized through the Great Books councs, in which it is general 
practice to use two leaders tvho share the responsibility for 
questioning and guiding. The focus of attention in tlie Socratic 
method is largely on subject matter. The widespread suc- 
cess of the Great Books courses indicates that the method is 
an effective one for the purposes it seeks to accomplish. It has 
serious limitations, however, when other outcomes are desired. 

LEADER-CENTERED LEADERSHIP 

What might be called the leader<entered point of view is 
concerned with the growth of Uic group, but it regards the 
leader as a sort of democratic direaor of group development. 
Most of the existing manuals of group leadership are concerned 
with techniques that can be used to guide tiie group to^vard 
desired ends. And a good deal of the responsibility for deter- 
mining the “desired” ends is placed on the leader. 

Here are some of the generally accepted principles or rules 
for tins approach to discussion leadership: 

I. The leader should prepare carefully by reviewing the 
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literature on the subject to be discussed, selecting the major 
points that should be brought out, and preparing a flexible 
outline. He may have to abandon his original plan of proced- 
ure, but at least he should have something to work from- 

2. The leader should know as much as possible about the 
members of the group in advance of the first meeting. By 
understanding the ne^s, interests, and points of view of the 
individual members he can help to draw them into the discus- 
sion and to steer the thinking in directions that will be most 
helpful to them. 

3. The leader should introduce the subject, possibly after 
having each member introduce himself, in sudi a tcay as to 
start immediate discussion. He may do this by skillfully open- 
ing up conflicts he knows to exist in the group. He may intro- 
duce matten upon which agreements can easily be reached at 
the beginning of the meeting, so as to attain some feeling of 
unity before conflicts are allowed to appear. He may bring in 
a prepared list of questions to which he can refer whenever 
talk seems to wane. Indeed, there is a wide variety of prepared 
lists of questions available from many sources on almost every 
conceivable subject for use by the harried discussion leader. 

4. The leader should let the group decide what its goals 
are to be, and then should guide the dbcussion toward those 
goals and keep it on the topic The leader must be tactful in 
bringing someone who is wandering off the subject back into 
line, but he must somehow do it. 

5. The leader should ahvays keep in mind that his chief 
task is to ask questions. Questions from the leader start dis- 
cussion, lead the talk into new channels, bring out different 
points of view. Questions that ask why or when anything is 
true are excelJenL The leader asks questions if others do not, 
but he gives the members every opportunity to ask questions 
of one another. 

6- The leader should draw out shy members so that every- 
one participates in the discussion. He may do this by asking a 
member, by name, for his ideas or comments on a statement 
that has been made or a question that has been raised. 
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7. Tlie leader has a deBnite responsibility to prevent any 
individual from monopolizing the discussion. There are various 
devices for doing this without squelching the bore (everyone 
agrees he must not be squeldied), such as interrupting him 
tvhen he takes a breath, with “That’s a good point, Mr. X. 
\Vliat do you think, Mr. Y?“ 

8. The leader should relate generalizations brought out 
in the discussion to the problems and experiences of the group. 
He can raise a question like, “How does svhat has just been 
said apply to your situation, Mr. Z?" 

9. One of the leader’s most important tasks is to review 
periodically during a discussion the points made, the questions 
overlooked, the information needed, and the existing agree- 
ments and differences of opinion. He should try to point out 
the progress made so far in the discussion and to 2 ead toward 
the next logical step- 

10. When the time arrives for the discussion to end, the 
leader should summarize what has been accomplished and what 
the next steps seem to be. He will be sure to bring out the 
key ideas, organize them in a way easy to Tememher, and 
add points he believes need to be included. 

The function of the leader, according to this point of vietv, 
is summarized in one of the manuals of discussion leadership: 

The leader’s job is to leam the chief interests of members, 
if possible before discussions; to start discussions; to keep them 
going: to be ready to repeat main points of the issues as dis- 
cussed: to turn the discussion one svay or another. He starts 
tilings, keeps them going, and winds them up, but does not 
do them.* 

This paragraph would indicate tliat control of the group is 
vested in the leader, although he is ui^ed to exercise that con- 
trol democratically. 

Without doubt such principles and suggeaiions as these have 
helped discussion leaden to get results. Having a set of rules 
to fall back on gives a novice some sense of security. There is 

>LeRoy E. Bowman, Hovi to Lead DUnmion {New York: Tbe Woman li 
Press. 1934), p. 10. 
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danger, however, that poorly trained leaders using this approach 
will tend to be authoritarian. Even the most skilled leaders 
may become subtle manipulators of their groups. For, accord- 
ing to this conception of leadership, the ultimate responsibility 
for the group lies with the leader. 

Although the leader-centered method may frequently pro- 
duce good results, as measured by such yardsticks as amount of 
subject matter covered in an orderly fashion, extent of par- 
tiripaiion, and conclusions reached, some questions may be 
raised about its long-term social and educational effects. May 
not this kind of leadership tend to make the group members 
dependent upon the leader? May not this dependence lead 
to a loss of confidence and self-direction on the part of the 
group members? Carried to its logical conclusion, does not this 
method imply a philosophy of social control by a select few— 
the skillful leaders who are able subtly to guide their groups 
in the dlreaion they desire? Educationally, does this method 
of leadership lead to the mature development of the individual 
as a self-direafng, fully responsible penon? 

CROUP-CENTERED LEADERSHIP 

A newer approadi to group leadership has grouoi out of 
experimental research conducted by the late Kurt Le^vin at 
the Child Welfare Research Station of the Univenity of loiva 
and his co-workers in the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
now located at the University of Michigan. Their conclusions 
bar’e been extended and supported by studies in such diverse 
fields as counseling and psychotherapy, social psychology, indus- 
trial relations, and education. The central lesson in all these 
studies is that leadership — and, indeed, all aspects of group func- 
tioning— is a problem for the group to solve, and is not the pecu- 
liar responsibility of any individual. To distinguish this ap- 
proach from others we have chosen to label it the group<en- 
tered approach. 

In one of his early studies of group behavior Kurt Lesvin 
and his assodates investigated the effects of three different kinds 
of leadership on various groups. Democratic leadership, in 
svhich the leader helped the group to organize itself and to 
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make its own decisions, proved consistently to produce the 
best resulu in terms of things accomplished, co-operative rela- 
tionships, and personal growth. Tlie groups under auihoru 
tarian leadership, in which the leader maintained rigid control, 
produced less and encountered a great deal more friction and 
frustration. The groups that scored the lowest on all counts 
were those under laisseZ'fatTe leadership, in svhich the leader 
remained completely passive. 

Spurred on by llie successes of these early experiments, a 
great deal of energy has been devoted in recent years to research 
in group behavior. "Group d>'n3mics,’' according to two of 
the pioneer leaders in the field, "endeavors to study Uie why 
of what happens in groups. It is an area of research in the 
process by tvhicli groups work— discuss, reach decisions, plan 
action, and carry it into efiect. ... It is tlie application of 
researclj findings in producing greater group productivity, 
in developing die growtli of groups, and in improving indi- 
viduals in their sensitivity to what b happening in the group 
and in tlicir ability to assume more efficiently group leadership 
and membership responsibility.”* 

By pooling the findings from research in group djitamics 
svilh the discoveries in other areas of social science, especially 
psychotherapy, education, and industrial relations, it is possible 
to set up some assumptions about group behavior and to sug- 
gest some tentative guiding principles of grotip<cnteretl lead- 
ership; 

Some Assumptions Underlying Group-centered Leadership 

I. Although a group has many of the characteristics of a 
single organism from its earliest stages, it is composed of indi- 
viduals who think of themselves as separate entities and who 
come into the group seeking the satisfaction of personal needs 
and desires. The problem, in terms of the group's svelhire, Is 
to help the Individual s-attsfy hu needs tlirough serv'ing the 
group needs, rather than by espdoiting tlic group for selfish 
purposes. Tlierc is a wide choice of wa)^ to satisfy tlic need for 
recognition, ranging from bragging and monopoJiring the db- 
* Ixhnrt P. Bradford ind RoniU Uppln. Crouf> pjrfMnjo end Kdueatten 
O^Mhingtoo: National Education Astodatlim. 1915). p. 7 - 
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cussion (individual-centered behavior) to contributing useful 
leadership ser%’ices to the group (group-centered behavior). 

2. Each individual has a fundamental urge to grouf—to 
achieve greater malurily and self-direciion. Growth is encour- 
aged in an atmosphere of freedom and mutual acceptance of 
responsibilities. It is assumed, therefore, that individual growth 
svill take place best in a group that is free from authoritarian 
control and maturely accepts responsibility for its own direc- 
tion. 

3. Each individual exists in the center of his own private 
world of experience and reacts to reality as he sees it. Any 
attempt, therefore, to impose another person's (such as a 
leader’s) view of reality on him is doomed to failure, even 
though he may seem outwardly to acquiesce and understand. 
A new experience, hcc, or attitude is meaningful to a pe«on 
only in terms of his own highly personal realm of experience. 

4. Each person has his own concept of himself and lends to 
refect or deny anything that is inconsistent with this concept. 
An individual feels threatened whenever judgments are made 
about him (or implied in actions) tliat contradict his concept 
of himself. His reaction to this threat is to become defensive 
and hostile. A person cannot, therefore, be forced or even per- 
suaded into changing a selRoncept that is not in accordance 
^v3th reality; but in an atmosphere that is free from threat, 
free from judgment about persons, an individual can begin to 
look at himself objectively and, of hb own volition, revise his 
self-concept. Tlie meaning of this assumption for group leader- 
ship is obvious; A climate of svarm understanding, acceptance, 
and permissiveness is essential to good group funttioning and 
good learning. 

5. A person who understands end accepts himself, and feels 
that others understand and accept him, will necessarily show 
more understanding and acceptance of others. There is mount- 
ing clinical evidence that a real change takes place in one's 
attitude toward other people after he has had the experience 
of being fully accepted by others. “This fact is probably the 
psychological heart of the Judeo-Christian religion. An attitude 
• of love toward people engenders the same attitude in them. 
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6. Every group is a social system. Wherever people meet 
together they tend to systematize tlieir relationships. Friend* 
ship patterns form, circles and cliques come into being. Status 
levels tend to be created \tfith distinct symbols (such as man- 
ner of dress or speech, or signs of deference) setting off one 
status from another. Group efficiency is seriously impaired 
svhen its social system becomes stratified. Group members are 
likely to divert their energy from the group problem to com- 
petition for status; co^sperative relationships may degenerate 
into intergroup rivalries; and the basis of efficient communi- 
cation among group members may be destroyed tlirough delib- 
erate misinterpretation by hostile factions. The best social 
organization for group life Is a one-level, democratic social 
system. 

7. Groups, like individuals, resist change. Present svays of 
doing things are almost always more comfortable than new 
ways— until the new ways are tried and found to be better. 
Resistance to change, if it is accepted as a normal reaction, can 
be turned to constructive use In helping a group grow into 
maturity. The points at which resisunce occurs generally indi- 
cate the points at which change is most needed. A group can 
be helped to analyze the causes of its resistance objecdvelv In 
a climate of acceptance and freedom, and to work out its own 
solutions. Resistance to change then becomes an instrument of 
progress. 

Guiding Principles of Group-centered Leadership 

Growing out of the assumptions that underlie group^entered 
leadership are certain principles of operation. ^Vhtle these 
principles have been tested under a wide variety of conditions, 
they must still be taken tentatively until further research 
proves tliem more fully. 

1. Leadership is a function of the group, not of any indi- 
vidual. The group is conceived as an independent, self-directing 
organism. A number of functions must be performed in its 
service if it is to operate efficiently, of which the leadership 
functions are one type. It is more accurate to refer to “leader- 
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ship functions" than to refer to "a leader.” For the leadership 
functions may at times be performed by several or all of the 
group members, as well as by a designated “leader." 

This statement does not imply that there is never an indi- 
vidual who occupies the position of leader. In the early 
stages of group life there is a real need for one person ivho 
will take the initiative in helping the group to define its 
goals, organize itself, and establish operational procedures. 
There tvill ahvays be a need, furthermore, for an individual to 
act as convener. But the sooner the leadership functions are 
dispersed among different members of the group, the more 
maturely and efficiently will it operate. 

One device that speeds up this dispersal of leadership func- 
tions is the leadership team. If the group chairman is named 
before it meets (as in the case of many committees) it would 
be possible to name the other members of the leadership team 
at the same time. This praaice has the advantage of starting 
the group off under the concept of the dispersal of Jeadenhip 
functions, but it has the dis.adt’antage of denying the group 
a share in the selection of its initial leadership representatives. 
If the group selects its o;vn chairman, it can sclea the other 
members of the leadership team at the same time. 

In introducing group<eniered leadership into a group, it 
may be desirable to limit the leadership team to functions 
that are already undcniood and accepted, such as those of the 
chairman, the recorder (or secretary), and the resource person. 
A less familiar function, whidi mi^t rvell be introduced early 
in the process, is that of group observer, whose responsibil- 
ities will be described later. As the group gains experience 
in analyzing its needs and setting up services to fill them, it 
svill find a number of additional functions its members can 
perform. 

2. Leadership is responsible for establishing the climate of 
the group. The climate of a group is determined largely by the 
person who helps organize it. His actions can produce an atmos- 
phere of competition and hostility, formality and reserve, crit- 
iasm and threat, or permissiveness and freedom. If he regards 
himself as an authority or as possessing some kind of superi- 
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ority, his actions are likely to be of a directing type, and the 
group climate will be aulhoritarian. The group members will 
certainly feel some^vhat restricted in what they can or cannot 
do. at least until they get the approval of the leader. 

On the other liand, if the leader’s attitude toward himself 
is that of a fellow-learner who has certain specialized func- 
tions in the situation, and if his atttiude toward tlie other 
members of the group is one of deep respect for their personal 
integrity and worth, the result will be a free and democratic 
climate. Tiie leader's expression of respect will communicate 
to eacli individual an attitude of acceptance of him as a person 
with unique experience. When the individual feels that he is 
being understood and is being treated with respect, he will 
be relieved of the necessity of a^rcssively proving his inde- 
pendence and can turn without threatening his status to the 
problems facing the group. .These attitudes of tJie leader pro- 
duce a climate in which the group can develop a mature 
“group penonality" diaracterized by a democratic unity and 
the mutual sharing of responsibility. Each member of the 
group becomes less self-conscious and more group<onsdou8. 

5. Leadership helps the group to define Us purposes and 
objectives. One method found useful in determining group 
objectives is to conduct a problem-census In which the mem- 
bers of the group state the problems they are concerned about 
that might be considered by the group. These can be listed, 
priorities can be assigned to them, and general objectives can 
be dratvn from them. The leader is free to express his own 
needs as the needs of a member of the group, not as the desires 
of a superior. 

The taking of a problem<ensus and the defining of objec- 
tives early in a group’s life lias several good effects. This is 
usually tlie only way in which the group will feel that it is 
dealing with important problems. It starts the group off on the 
basis of the interests of its members. It gives the group experi- 
ence, from the beginning, in making successful decisions. It 
helps to build a “we-feeling” among group members. 

The original census may not bring out all the problems of 
concern to tlie group, or even the most important ones. It is 
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generally helpful, therefore, for the group to restate its prob- 
lems and objectives periodically. 

4, Leadership helps the group to organize itself. When the 
group defines its objectives, it really is taking tlie first step 
in organizing itself, since a group's objectives greatly influence 
its form of organization. For example, a group that exists 
primarily for the purpose of receiving instruction is likely to 
put more emphasis on the role of resource leadership than 
would a group tliat exists for die purpose of social fellowship. 

Usually the general form of organization— for instance, com- 
mittee, club, special-interest group, fellowship group, or organ- 
ized class— is determined by the situation earning the group to 
be organized. There are occasions, however, in which a group 
has a choice of the form of organization it svants. 

Other organizational decisions may have to be made about 
such things as frequency, time and place of meeting, basis of 
financing, whether or not there is to be a wTitten constitution, 
svhetlier or not (he group svants to have a name, and what 
the relationship of the group is to other groups, an agency, 
or the community. 

Probably the most crucial decisions about organization are 
those having to do with the functions necessary to efficient 
group operation. These seem to be some of the functions that 
are being performed when a group is functioning well:* 
a. Organizing the thinking of the group, the group memben 

(1) States, restates, or clarifies subject of discussion. 

Gives initial statement of problem; restates problem in 
same or similar manner to original statement: attempts 
to clarify the meaning of previous statements of problem. 

(2) Summarizes progress. 

Attempts to summarize progress group had made in its 
discussion up to that point or to define position group 
has attained relative 10 the goal or goals of the discussion. 

(3) Brings discussion bad: to main topic 

Attempts to keep the group headed in the right direction, 

* ^ ^ Bryant, ^SasletM Tbais, Boftoa Unirmity S^ool of Zdacstlon. 

Qaoted in Report of the Second Summer Labonlory Session of the National 
raining InbortUory in Group Development (W'aihington; National Education 
Assoaation. i^S), p. 1*6. Rnbed by anthor. 
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to bring it back from excursions into side issues or prob- 
lems not pertinent to the original discussion topic. 

(4) Raises problem of direction or goals. 

This includes such comments as: "I don't see where iliis 
is going to lead us;" "It seems as though we are going in 
circles;’’ "What are we trying to do here anyway?” etc. 

(5) Asks for clarification concerning the progress of the dis- 
cussion or the position attained relative to the goal or 
goals of discussion. 

(6) Integrates ideas or su^siions; pulls them together. 

(7) Shows or clarifies relationships between or among ideas. 

b. Elaborating the discussion, the group member 

(1) Gives opinion. 

(2) Gives information. 

(3) Cites example, story. 

Gives an appropriate illustration, story, or example of 
the point under consideration by the group. 

(4) Cites authority. 

(5) Suggests new possibilities: 

(al Course of action. 

{b) Procedure for group or method of organiring group 
for the task. 

(c) New way of handling difficulty. 

(6) Raises problem or question for group to act upon. 

c. Requesting clarification or further elaboration, the group 
member 

(i) Asks opinion. 

(s) Asks information. 

(3) Asks suggestions. 

(4) Requests restatement, redefinition, or further develop- 
ment of an idea presented in a previous participation. 

d. Evaluating discussion content, the group member 

(1) Attempts evaluation or constructive criticism of one or 
more previous participations. 

Participant may cither agree or disagree with wliat lias 
gone before, but criticism roust be directed at ideas and 
not at personalities. 

(2) Su^esis that further discussion of an idea is needed or 
that previous discussion has been inadequate. 

e. Acting as group critic the group member 

(1) Evaluates or commenu upon group functioning. 

(2) Prods group or expresses need for group to: 

{a) Take action. 

(b) Come to a dedsion. 

(c) Move along at a faster pace. 
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I Increasing group solidarity, the group member 

(1) Encourages. 

Compliments another member on his thinking, his con- 
tributions to disemsion, etc; indicates undersunding or 
acceptance; attempts to draw out another member by 
praise or encouragement; exdaiais with satisFaaion, 
pleasure, or enthusiasin; engages in friendly joking or 
laughter; praises group as a whole; encourages group to 
renew its efforts. 

(2) Mediates, harmonites, relieves tension. 

(a) Third person attempting to bring agreement between 
two clashing points of view; shows factors common to 
both sides; attempts to isolate points on which there 
is a real difference of opinion and if possible to show 
how these differences may be reconciled; attempts to 
demonstrate that point on which parties differ is of 
little consequence. 

(b) Poun oil over troubled waters; aticropu to cool off 
heated tempers. 

(c) Suggests that discussion of a point concerning whicli 
tfiere is strong dtsagreeracot be dropped or postponed. 

(d) Joke to relieve tension. 

(i) Fidliuia (low of communiatfon. 

(a) Helps another member to express his thoughts. 

(b) Expresses feelings of group. 

(c) Regulates Oow of communication. 

(d) Attempts to keep communication channels open. 

g. Serving as group memory, the group member 

Records the main points of discussion, agreements 
reached, decisions made, action to be taken. Reviews past 
actions for the group whenever necessary. 

h. Acting as a good group member, the group member 
(1) Disdplines himself to hicilitaie group progress. 

(s) Admits he has been proved wrong or that he was in error, 

(3) Shifts his position on a question in order to go along with 
the group or in order to maintain group harmony. 

(4) Volunteers or agrees to assume group functions. 

The distribution of these functions among the members of 
a group is a major and arntinuous problem of organization. 
In the early stages of group development there is a natural 
tendency for the functions to be clustered together into the 
roles of the chairman, the secretary, and the oteerver. If these 
roles become too rigid the group is prevented from sharing 
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responsibilities and from maturing. It is important, therefore, 
tliat all tlie members become aware of the essential functions 
as soon as possible and practice performing them. 

One device that speeds this process is that of rotating roles 
among the members of the group. The chairmanship can be 
assumed by two or tliree members in tlie course of a meeting, as 
can other roles. In this way eaclt member becomes familiar 
with all the functions. ^Vhen the group really matures it will 
not be necessary to define specific functions — a member of the 
group will be sensitive to the need for a specific function at 
a given time and will automatically perform it. At that point, 
leadership functions become identical with membership func- 
tions. 

5. Leadership helps the group determine its procedures. 
Efiicicncy of operation requires that there be agreed-upon rules 
of operation. The standard method of solving this problem, 
that of parliamentary procedure, is seldom satisfactory in group- 
centered groups. It tends to introduce an element of stiffness 
that destroys the climate of warm informality. It disrupts 
group unity. In general, no decision is completely satisfactory 
unless it has been readied by consensus. If, for some reason, it 
becomes necessary to take a vote, it should be done with the 
greatest respect for the position of the minority. 

It is probably best to avoid trying to lay do^m \'ery many 
general rules of procedure. Eadi situation has its own require- 
ments. In one, a decision may be reached most efficiently 
through general discussion and consensus. In another, it may 
be preferable to have the group divide into small work-groups. 
In a third situation the testing of conflicting ideas in a role- 
playing scene might be the roost resvarding procedure. As 
the group becomes familiar with the various metliods of solv- 
ing problems it can determine whidi procedure will work best 
in each situation. 

6. Responsibility for making decisions is kept wholly in the 
group. The taking of responsibility is one function no indi- 
vidual leader can perform for a fully sclMirecting and mature 
group. As a member, anyone who is performing a leadership 
function is free to m.ake suggestions, state opinions, and gen- 
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erally participate, but the group must decide for itself what 
its course of action will be- 

7. The group examines its internal problems and its process 
objectively in order to increase its efficiency. By developing the 
habit of looking not only at what it b doing, but how it is 
doing it, a group can develop improved ways of operating. 
In this process the role of group observer, svhich svill be dis- 
cussed in deuil later, can be particularly helpful. 

Many of the ticklish problems of member behavior that 
plague the leaders of leader<entered groups, such as how to 
keep the discussion on the beam, svhat to do w’ilh the person 
rsho monopolizes the discussion, and how to handle stubborn- 
ness, hostility, and shyness, tend to disappear svhen a group 
becomes objective about its process. For example, in a leader- 
centered group the leader is blamed if he lets one member 
dominate a discussion, and yet he can hardly do anything 
about it tvjthout impairing his relsthn sriih that member. 
In a group-centered group the problem tvould be brought to 
the group by some member (or the observer) remarking that 
there does not seem to be general participation in the discus- 
sion— what does the group tvant to do about it? The problem 
then becomes one of group process, not of personalities, and 
the group can solve it objectively. It is not uncommon in 
group-centered groups for the i^rson who has been talking 
too much to come up with the best solution for getting more 
people to talk! 

8. The group is sensitive to the feelings as -well as the ideas 
of the group members, and responds to both with equal under- 
standing and acceptance. If a group member expresses impa- 
tience with the svay things are going, this feeling should be 
accepted, and the individual and group should decide what 
they want to do about it- The effect of this recognition of 
feelings is to release them for constructive use. The group mem- 
ber whose negative feelings are acx^ted as valid does not have 
to be defensive about them. 

9. The group uses the resources within its own members, 
or brings in outside resources, as its needs require. Facts, expe- 
riences, skills, and reasoned judgments are often necessary 
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before furtlier progress can be made by a group. A good group 
fint analyzes the latent resources within its own members and 
makes use of them whenever they meet tlie need. It does not 
hesitate, however, to go outside the group and recruit specialists 
who can give it what it needs. Care must be exercised, in this 
case, to prepare the resource person for the role he is to play 
in the group. In general, a resource person should be used in 
much the same way an encyclopedia is used— to be turned to 
tvhen needed. Unhappy situations develop ti'hen tlie resource 
person does not realize the limitations of his function and tries 
to take over the direction of the group. 

10. The group develops the habit of testing its own thinking. 
In many situations the group can actually try out decisions 
in role-playing or in direct practice. In others, it can intellec- 
tually explore the consequences of its decisions if carried into 
action. The habit of testing ideas leads to group members say- 
ing to one another, "Let’s test that idea out," rather than, 
"You’re crazy." 

Tlie steps in group thinking, as in individual thinking, 
should be: (i) identification of the problem; (2) assessment of 
the factors and forces underlying the problem; (3) assembling 
of necessary facts about the problem; {4) developing ideas about 
tlie solution of tlie problem; (5) testing these ideas; (G) taking 
action; and (7) evaluating results. 

The Group Process Observer 
The function of observing iiow a group is functioning and 
of feeding b.ick to it information that will help it improve its 
process can be performed by any member of the group. Until 
the members have gained some experience witli the function, 
however, it is advisable to establish the role of observer and 
have it performed by designated individuals. Tlie role of the 
observer has been defined at the National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development as follows: 

The observer is a group njember who has fieen assigned the 
specific job ot observing the group’s functioning as a totality and 
of hclpmg the group evaluate iu way of working in order to 
iieJp it increase its efficiency. In practice, tljij has meant that the 
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group observer (who may be a rotating or fixed mOTber) does 
not participate in the group’s discussion of iis s’arious subject 
matter topics. Instead he makes observations about group pro- 
cess at times set aside by the group for this purpose. 

His observational material consists of the notes, mental or 
nTitten, preferably the latter, which be mates of the way the 
group operates and which he "feeds back" to the group upon its 
request, with \*arying degrees of interpretation. Three "les'cls” 
of observer feedback may be shown by the following examples. 
Descriplive: "IVe were not able to reach any decisions today 
although we discussed two problems which required decision* 
making." Lota-level interpretation: "There were no decisions 
reached today. Was it because none of us played the role of 
dedsion-initiator?" High-level interpretation: "We seemed to 
feel that the issues we dScussed today were just too hot to handle. 
We svere afraid to commit ourselves on them because it would 
mean taking sides with one or the other of the two members of 
our group who have strongly opposing opinions."* 

Many groups have found it helpful to instruct the obsen'cr 
to feel free to interrupt at any time to make obsers’aiions about 
svhat is happening. Or a group member who feels that the 
group is not making the progress it should may ask the observer 
to report what b going on. For example, the observer might 
report that tlie group seems to be going off on a tangent and 
ask the group if it concurs. If so, does it svant to do something 
about it? Or the observer may report that there seems to be 
a need for authoritative information, or that certain of the 
contributions are so general that possibly specific illustrations 
should be given, or that three or four members seem to be 
dominating the discussion, or that there seems to be a need 
for a recapitulation of the discussion to date by the recorder. 
These observations are then discussed objectively by the group 
and it decides what it svants to do about them. 

Since the role of observer b nctv to most groups, it b impor- 
tant that the group be prepared for the introduction of ihb 
function into its operation. The role of the obsers’er should 
be discussed and, if appropriate, demonstrated through role- 
playing. The group should accept the desirability of the ob- 
seiver before the role b put into practice. Group members 

p. f iS. 
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'vho take the role of obser\'er must, if they are to se^^'e Uie 
group Well, maintain good relations with the group members. 
Observations should be made objectively, in terms of Uie 
group s problem, and in terms of roles, forces, and situations 
rather than of persons. The observer must never permit him- 
self to compete witli the designated chairman, but ratlier to 
work tvith him in a team relationship. In the early stages of 
experience with group observation it may be desirable to limit 
observations to sucli general points as problems of communi- 
cation, goal direction, and pattern of participation. 

For example, the observer might make a flow diart showing 
tile number and direction of contributions during short periods 
during the discussion, as in Exhibit 3. He shows these charts 
to the group not as a personal opinion, but as objective fact. 


ExiiiBrr i 

PATTERN or PARTICIPATJOS 


O 



THE USES OF CROUP-CENTERED LEADERSHIP 

In any situation in which good group functioning is possible, 
group-centered leadership is also possible. Some of the situa- 
tions in which it has been used successfully include admin- 
istrative committees of agencies of the Federal Gov'emment, 
diurdi fellowship groups, y.M.C.A, staff committees and dubs. 
Great Books courses, labor-management negotiation meetings, 
supervisory training in industry, rural education groups, edu- 
cational discussion groups, community action committees, and 
professional conferences. 

Group-centered leadership will not work, however, when 
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the purpose is strictly indoctrination. An administrator whose 
objective it is to inform his subordinates of changes in reg;ula- 
tions handed dosvn from higher authority would not create 
a group-centered group for this purpose. Nor would a sea cap- 
tain whose ship is sinking use group<entered leadership to 
get his passengers into lifeboats. 

Tliere may also be situations in which group-centered leader- 
ship cannot be used completely, owing to the administrative 
framework within which a group operates, to legal require- 
ments, or to other external pressures. For example, most com- 
mittees and boards are establish^ by a higher authority that 
holds the chairman penonally responsible for the actions of 
the committee. It would be impossible for him, tlierefore, com- 
pletely to relinquisii the responsibilities of leadership to the 
whole group. In this case the leader can interpret the circum- 
stances to the group and suggest that he function as their 
spokesman and representative, but that the group function 
otlienrise as a self-directing unit. 

There is no set pattern in group<cntercd leadership, no 
fixed rules that cannot be modified. It is rather a point of vietv, 
an attitude, a way of looking at groups as responsible organisms 
that are capable of thinking about themselves objectively and 
improving themselves. Group<entered leadership makes use of 
various devices for improving its process and is continually 
searching for ne^v ones, but none is to be held sacred, espe- 
cially if it does not work. 

Some Qiieslians about Group-Centered Leadership 

Many interesting questions arc raised by people when they 
first hear about group dynamics or group<eniered leadership. 
Some of these questions, and possible answers to them, may 
yield additional insights into the nature of the problem of 
leadership. 

How can a group accomplish anything without a strong 
leader? It seems unbelievable, on first thought, that without 
strong directive leadership a group could accomplish much 
morethanramblingtalk. There is evidence, however, fromawide 
variety of sources, that groupcentered groups are not only 
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more pleasant but are actually more productive than leader* 
directed groups. The reason for this phenomenon is that when 
a group accepts responsibility for its o^m operation it has 
many more resources to bring to bear in the solution of its 
problems than any individual has. Tlie group is a mucli harder 
taskmaster than any leader would dare to be. Furthermore, 
each member of tlie group feels a more personal stake in the 
success of tile group. 

Don’t overaggressive members tend to run away with groups 
unless there is a leader who can control them? It would seem 
that a permissive leader w'ould be quite helpless against an 
overtalkative member. In actual practice, however, group-cen- 
tered groups have very effective controls over member behavior. 
In the first place, the need for self-projection and other dis- 
ruptive actions tends to disappear in a climate of acceptance 
and understanding. Wlien a person finds that he is not being 
judged, that nobody is competing with him, he no longer has 
to build himself up and defend himself. In the second place, 
a group<entered group, through the objective observation of 
its process, sets up mucli more effective controls than a leader 
can. A self-centered penon can oppose an individual leader 
more easily than he can violate a group code of conduct. 

IVou/dn’t it lake too much time to get a committee organs 
ized this way when it meets for only a couple of hours once a 
weekf It would, of counc, be necessary to take some time out 
from ordinary business to interpret group-centered Icadenhip 
and to help a group organize on this basis. Tlie process can 
be greatly speeded, however, by admnee preparation of key 
individuals through interviews and uriticn materials. The 
amount of time it takes away from committee meetings will be 
more than made up through more effident operation in later 
meetings. 

How does one learn to be a group-centered leader? To be- 
come a group-centeretl leader one must acquire a democratic 
attitude for himself and skill in helping a group to become 
democratic in its attitudes and procedures. Tlircc sources of 
training are asnilabic; 
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1. Printed materials. The bibliography at the end oE tlib 
book contains many references, most of them in pamphlet form, 
that present the theory of group dynamics and offer practical 
suggestions in greater detail than has been done here. 

2. Training conferences and courses. The Research Center 
for Group Dynamics and the Department of Adult Education 
oE the National Education Association, svith co-operating insti- 
tutions, sponsor ilie National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development for three weeks each summer at Bethel, Maine. 
Individuals or leadership teams from local organizations may 
enroll in it. An increasing number of universities are offering 
extension courses in group dynamics, including the University 
of California, the University of Chicago, the University of 
Michigan, Columbia University, and Ohio State University, 
^lort-term institutes are (requentfy offered by adult educa- 
tion councils, church federau'ons, councils of social agencies, 
and odter local organizations. 

3. Experience and practice. After a background of prin- 
ciples and tecliniques has been acquired from reading or from 
training courses, the real learning occurs when one starts 
applying them with an actual group. TTirough practice, leader- 
shipskill is finally developed and attitudes ciy’stalJize. 

There may also be some question to whether or not a 
group<eniered leader really leads- A casual observer, if he can 
spot the leader at all, may feel that he is too passive to come 
iviihin the traditional definition of the word "leader.” Permis- 
sive leadership is, hoivever, neither easy nor passive. It may 
have required great effort for the leader to acquire an attitude 
of real acceptance and undentanding of people. And it defi- 
nitely requires great effort for a leader to think with a group 
instead of about it and to understand both the ideas and the 
feelings of all the members. The leader does not succeed in 
establishing and maintaining a democratic group climate by 
being passive, but railier by straining every nerve to understand 
and accept each member of the group and by working labor- 
iously to help the group to understand and improve its mvn 
processes. 
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New Toou op Group Leadership 

Two devices that have proved to be unusually helpful to 
group thinking are buzz sessions and role-playing. While 
neither device is new, tlie discovery of how useful both devices 
can be in group leadership is relatively so. 

BUZZ SESSIONS 

The buzz session is a method whereby a large group (vary- 
ing from a discussion group to a lecture audience) b divided 
into small groups of from five to ten individuals for the discus- 
sion of a specific problem for a limited time, usually from five 
to ten minutes. Thb process has also been given such names as 
elusier discussion, subdiscussion, and discussion 66.^ 

In using thb device, the leader announces the purposes it b 
to sers'e, exactly how the buzz groups are to be divided (for 
example, by tables, by rows, or by sections of rows), rvhat prob- 
lem they are to discuss, how much time will be allowed, and 
what they are expected to report. The leader will usually ask 
each group first to name a spokesman. The groups tlien discuss 
until the leader signals that time is up, whereupon be calls on 
each spokesman to report for hb group. A recorder may sum- 
marize the main points on a blackboard. 

Some of the situations in whidi thb device has proved useful 
are the follorving: 

J. In defining problems or questions. Frequently even a 
small discussion group will s.ave time by dividing into smaller 
groups to isolate tlie problems with which its members are 
concerned. In large audiences the device may be used for listing 
the problems tmvard which it would like a lecture to be directed, 
or for framing the questions it ivould like put to a speaker fol- 
lowing hb talk. 

S. In developing a list of possible goals, ivbich will then be 
refined and assigned priorities by the total group. 

3 . In refining ideas or developing solutions to problems, in 

*So named hj one of the p/onew etpefimentert wlib the derlce. Don PbilUps, 
ol Michigan State College. He followed Ihe pattern of dividing the audience into 
groups of *lx people for a duration of dx tainuies. 
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which case each buzz group might take a different aspect of the 
total problem. 

The advantage of the buzz session technique is tliat every 
person in a group is involved in the discussion. It produces 
surprisingly useful results in a minimum amount of time, and 
almost always leaves the group in a state of enthusiasm and 
high feeling-tone. It automatically creates an atmosphere of 
informality, even in the most formal setting. 

ROLE-PLAYINC 

The recently developed technique of role-playing has proved 
of great value, in a wide variety of situations, for analyzing hu- 
man relations faaors and testing ideas. It is sometimes loosely 
referred to as psychodrama or sododrama, but both of these 
terms have more restricted meanings. Psychodrama consists of a 
formalized dramatic situation in which an emotionally dis- 
turbed patient acts out a role as part of U}e diagnosis and treat- 
ment of his illness. Sododrama b the dramatic reproduaion of 
sodal problems, usually under clinical conditions. 

Role-playing is a sponuneous acting out of a situation or an 
incident by selected memben of the group. For instance, a 
P.T.A. group found role-playing to be an elective method for 
gaining greater insight into some of the problems the teachers 
face in their relations witlr parents. The scene was set in the 
principal’s office. One P.T.A. member played the role of an 
irate, aggressive mother who was ovcrproieciive toward her 
child and who was complaining to the principal that the 
teacher tvas letting other children take advantage of her little 
Johnny. The role of the teacher, who was trying to help Johnny 
develop self-reliance, was played by another P.T.A. member. 
The pan of the prindpal, whose job was that of mediator and 
interpreter, was taken by a third P.T.A. member. The scene 
was acted out twice, with a timekeeper stopping the act svhen 
he felt enough material had been presented (about ten min- 
utes for each scene). 

In the first scene the role-players rvere instructed to have 
the attitude that they svould fight for their rights as parent, 
teacher, and prindpal, and that they would show the other 
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fellow where he was ^vrong. This scene ended with tempers hot 
and no solution in sight. In tlie second scene eadi role-player 
was instructed to have the attitude of wanting to put himself 
in the other fellow’s shoes, trying really to understand how he 
felt, and of seeking a solution that would really solve the prol>- 
lem in the interest of Johnny. Thu scene ended in the middle 
of a friendly and constructive discussion in which the mother 
was accepting raucli of the responsibility for Johnny’s problem 
and was seeking the teacher's and principal's advice as to what 
she should do. It should be emphasized that the role-players 
were never told wh.it to say. They ivere merely given a brief 
description of tlve situation, Uve problem, and the generalited 
attitudes tliey should adopt. Each one decided what to say as 
he went along. 

Following these two scenes the role-players vvere asked how 
they felt about their parts, and they all agreed that they were 
uncomfortable and hostile in the first scene and that they felt 
at ease and co-operacive in the second. The audience then dis- 
cussed the forces at work in this situation and the implica- 
tions of tlieir observations. A number of members testified that 
they had gained new insights into tiie nature of the parent- 
te-icher relationship. Several members said they had learned 
more this way than if they had been told exactly the same prin- 
ciples in a better organized form in a lecture. 

Uses of Jlole-playing 

Role-playing has been found to be especially useful as a 
source of at least three types of knowledge: 

1. An understanding of the feelings of people. Those who 
take roles find that they are actually able to experience the 
emotional feel of tlic role. They gain a new understanding of 
what it is like to be that kind of pereon. Tlieir insight may be 
deepened by switching roles, such as playing the role of a 
Negro in one scene and tliat of an arrogant white in another. 
Similar insights into feelings are gained by the observers of 
role-playing, although probably not quite so deeply. 

2. An understanding of the forces in a situation that block 
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orlacmtalc good human relalious. Role-playing is_an eBcctive 
method for bringing highly charged personal emotions into an 
objective lighL Everyone understands that the person nbo is 
playin- a role is not being himself but is representing a hypo- 
thetical charaaer. It is possible. Ihcrefore, for the entire group, 
including the role-player, to discuss his altitudes and acuons 
without threatening anyone’s self-respect or status in the group. 
Such emotionally charged feelings as prejudice, 
shyness, hostility, and many others can be freely and trankl, 
discussed. 

Frequently role-playing can be useful in helping a 
analyze its own difTiculties. One group, for 
readied an impasse because the members had divided them- 
selves into tliree factions with contradictory dwires. By enact 
ing a role-playing scene in which the three factions were 
scnied by hypoUiciical roles, the group was able lo ana ‘ 
forces maWng for harmony and those making for disha y 

and to devise a strategy on which all could agree. 

3. Experimental evidence as to which of several possible solu- 
tions of a problem will work best. Role-playing provides an 
e.NceIlent laboratory, under controlled conditions, for testing 
ideas and plans of action in a practice situation. For instanw, 
if a group is in doubt as to svheiher its needs will best be 
at a given point by very directive or very permissive leaders ip, 
it can try out both methods under similar circumstances in 
role-playing and obsen’C tlie results. 


How to Do Role-playing 

Role-playing is not a technique that requires highly train^ 
leadcrsliip, and the dramatic ability (or lack of it) 
participants has very little to do with its success. It has been 
used successfully in many strictly amateur groups. The follow- 
ing simple steps may be helpful in assuring a successful expe- 
rience;* 

i. Choose a time and situation in which role-playing is 
appropriate. Role-playing should grow out of a real need in 

• AdaptetJ from an outline In Report of Ute Second Laboralery Seuion of lli* 
National Training Laboratorf In Croop Development, op. of., p- <*• 
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the group; it sliould not be used just for the sake of doing it. 
Role-playing is likely to be appropriate when any of the three 
kinds of knowledge listed above are needed by the group. 

2. Define the problem. Tlie problem chosen for portrayal 
in role-playing should be one that is meaningful to the group 
and tvill contribute to its goals. Experience indicates that 
results are best if at least these criteria are observed: “ (a) The 
scene should reveal a valid problem in human relations; 

(b) the problem should be clear and specific, not too complex; 

(c) the problem should be one tl»at can be solved by the char- 
acters in the scene without exaggeration of their abilities; (d) it 
must also have significance for the persons who are doing the 
role-playing.''^ The situation should be so clearly worked out 
by die group that there can be no question on the part of the 
role-players as to what is expected of them. 

g. Define the roles. The group should agree as to the general 
cliaracteristics they want represented in each role. In some cases 
it may be sufiicient merely to define die attitude the role-player 
will take toward the situation being enacted, while in others 
it may be desirable to describe the character's sodal and eco- 
nomic background, his general outlook on life, and other per- 
tinent personality cliaracteristics. The role-player should have 
a great deal of latittide in interpreting how a cfiaracter with 
given general characteristics and attitudes will act under spe- 
cific circumstances. 

4. Choose the role^players. There are several ways of choos- 
ing group members to play roles. Probably the simplest is to 
suggest tiiat the group name the role-players. Other methods 
include asking for volunteers, appointment of the role-players 
by the leader, selection by a committee, or selection by chance. 
"It may be desirable to start people in roles in which they feel 
at home and confident. Soon, however, they should be able to 
take roles that will help them to stretch their perceptions and 
insights. Care should be taken to avoid uncovering deep-seated 
problems that require professional handling. If there is an un- 
favorable role, it may be well to assign it to a person rvho has 


* Ibid. 
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enough status in the group to carry this burden successfully. 
Or the leader might take this rote to protect the feelings of 
others and get things moving."* 

5. Set the stage. Role-playing may require some simple phys- 
ical properties, such as a table with chairs around it. T*he role- 
players should be placed so that they svill be clearly visible 
and audible to the audience. The psychological stage should 
also be set. The purpose of the role-playing and the exact 
nature of the situation to be enacted should be clearly under- 
stood by audience and role-players alike. 

6. Prepare the audience to observe. It might be helpful for 
the group to list the specific behavior, underlying forces, or 
emotional reactions tliey will look for. Sometimes it is useful to 
designate one individual or a group of members to concen- 
trate on each of the role-players separately and to report their 
observations at the end of the scene. Other members might 
observe specific process elements, such as the svay the problem 
is handled, the quality of the solutions proposed, or changes 
in the group climate. Additional insights may be gained 
by having the observer try to predict how the role-players svill 
react. 

It may or may not be desirable for the role-playeis to be 
out of the room while these plans arc being made, depending 
upon svhether such knowledge svould prejudice their reactions 
in the role-playing. It is sometimes even desirable for the role- 
players not to knosv the characterizations of the other role- 
players, in which case die roIc-pIayers would be sent out of 
the room svhile the roles are being defined by the group. The 
leader can then brief each player in his role privately. 

7. Enact the scene. It is usually desirable to allow the role- 
players a feiv minutes to think over their parts and get into 
the feeling of their roles. But there should be no script and 
no plot; the role-players should work out their responses as 
they go along. Underpreparadon is usually preferable to over- 
preparation. The scene should be cut as soon as enough mate- 
rial has been presented to form a basis for discussion. “Tlie 
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common tendency is to let the scene go on too long/’® The 
stopping point may be determined by the leader, by a group 
member tvho has been designated as scene-stopper, or by the 
audience. Scenes usually run from two to tiventy minutes. 

8. Discuss and evaluate the role-playing. IE there are several 
scenes, it may be desirable to have some discussion following 
each scene, with an over-all discussion at die end. It is usually 
rewarding to ask the role-players to tell how they felt in their 
roles and liow they react to the other characters in the drama. 
Special observers, iE they have been designated, may be asked 
to report on their observations. Then the tvhole group should 
discuss die significant outcomes oE the role-playing. If the audi- 
ence is large, it may be diWdcd into burr groups for discussion. 

Role-playing is a useful technique for obtaining data about 
problems in human relations. It is also an unusually good 
instrument for helping people to change their attitudes. In 
many instances when individuals have played the roles of 
characters toward svhom they felt antagonistic, diey emerged 
from the experience a great deal more understanding and ac- 
cepting. By reversing roles, having several people play the same 
role in rotation, or projecting roles into future situations, some 
significant insights can be obtained. 

Some Implications of Democratic Leadership ‘ 

We are just beginning to learn the meaning of really demo- 
cratic leadership and hoiv to develop it. Even now, however, 
dierc is enough evidence of good results to justify certain hopes 
about this kind of democratic leadership. It has been dem- 
onstrated that people mature in groups that are mature, that 
they develop attitudes based on love rather than fear, that they 
become skillful in human relations. It has been demonstrated 
that groups can become amazingly efficient and productive 
when they become mature, when their members are freed from 
blockings that prevent their contributing their full capacities 
to the group. These are facts that potentially have far-reaching 
consequences to our society. 

* Ibid. 
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A group ot people come togeUier in a number of 
1 J meetings for the purpose of learning something simp y 
because they svant to know about it, they are participating i 
what we would call an informal course. It would not be a 
informal course if the purpose was to grant CTcdits toward a 
diploma or a degree: it would then be an academic cou«e. A 
the other extreme, it would not be an informal cou 
had no educational objective at all; it would then be a recre- 
ational activity. 


What Are Informal Courses? 

Informal courses are distinguished from forums,^ lecture 
series, clubs, and other forms of adult education principally 
by the unity of organization and continuity of membOT ip 
and leadership found in courses. An informal course as a 
definite enrollment, with the same people attending throug 
the entire series of meetings. It usually will also have the same 
leader throughout, although there may be guest lecturers. 
There is an inherent unity in an informal course, since all t e 
meetings will be related to the same objective. 

Informal courses are found in many places and in many 
forms. 'IVhen a church, a P.T.A., or a women’s club decides it 
should learn more about leadership techniques or child psy- 
chology or practically any other intensive subject, it proba y 
organizes an informal course- "When an industrial concOT wants 
to train its foreman in human relations, or a labor union wants 
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to orient its members to union policies, informal courses are 
often the solution. Informal courses will be found in many 
otlier organizations, including libraries, youth organizations, 
agricultural groups, business assoaations, and governmental 
agencies. Even formal educational institutions, sudt as univer- 
sities and high schools. olTcr this kind of adult education to 
increasing numbers of people. 

The R01.E OF Informal Courses in an Organization 

\Vlien and why should an organization undertake to offer a 
program of informal courses? Some of ilie situations in svhich 
informal courses have been found to be especially appropriate 
are the following: 

I. When it is desired to develop special skills. For in- 
stance, wlicn a camera club finds that it has a large group of 
new members who do not possess some of the basic skills nec- 
essary for the practice of photography, it can most effidently 
develop those skills through oi^nized informal classes. During 
the World War it became necessary to train large numbers of 
people in first aid. One possible answer u’ould have been to 
send leaurers out to address hundreds of people on the prin- 
ciples of first aid. But the American Red Cross knew from 
its vast experience that this kind of skill-training can be accom- 
plished best through hundreds of small informal courses in 
whicli individuals can actually practice the techniques of first 
aid. A large labor union wishes to develop skill in collective 
bargaining negotiation among local labor union leaders. Should 
it issue a bulletin, cal! a conference, or send a field represent- 
ative to consult with each local leader individually? It may 
use all these methods, but the more experienced labor unions 
will, in addition, call its locil leaders together for an intensive 
short-term informal course. 

a. WA'e/p li is dej/red /o jpre»dure rhanges in aSSiludes. 'SWjjle 
there is no guarantee that any educational activity tvill produce 
a change in altitude, the infonnal course is one of the most 
promising methods. Attitudes arc frequently clianged through 
die acquisition of new information that is made real in terms 
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of the individual's own experience. Changa j" 
occur as a result of new insiglm into the bf/™; 
people and an understanding of oneself. The “ 

^f ^eative group thinking, which is a chatactensttc of gorf 
informal courses, provides an environment in ^ ’ 

sights and understandings develop. Attitudes sometunes A^ge 
also as a result of the pressure of P°"P ™to 
courses die group is free to express iBelf and, m miniat , 
serve as a mirror of public opinion. 

When will changes in attitude he an objective 
ration? Almost all of the courses in a general 
program should have attitudinal change as one of their prun W 
objectives. For instance, probably a majority of the P'^P’' 
enioll in courses in psychology do not want to k"<>« 
about psychology so much as to be able actually t S . 
better with people-which means, in the last analysis, cha p g 
their attitude towards themselves and towards others, E 
a course like social dancing, the real purpose of an indivia 
uaVs enrolling may be not so much to learn new dance step 
as to overcome an attitude of timidity towards the oppOTite 
Sometimes it may be desirable to organize an infoima 
course expressly for the purpose of changing attitudes, son 
WM the solution devised by a judge in Chicago who 
at the trial of a group of participants in a raw riot. He s 
tenced them to compulsory attendance in an informal co 
on human relations until such time as they were free o 
prejudice. . 

3. When it is desired to provide short-term exploratory e^e- 
riences preparatory to aQilialion with a long-run program. ^ me 
organizations, such as athletic clubs, Y.M.C.A.'s, and umver 
sity clubs, have a membership policy that involves commitmw 
for a considerable period of time (usually one year) and the 
outlay of a sizable membership tee. Short-term infoima 
courses provide an opportunity in such a situation for mem ers 
of the general public to be brought into the building for an 
inexpensive exploration of its services and facilities. In much 
the same svay, short courses can be a stepping stone 
enrollment in a degree program in university extension. Many 
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adults are skeptical of their ability' to resume academic studies 
after a lapse of several years. Tliey need the exploratory expe- 
rience of a short course to reassure them. In other words, in- 
formal courses can funaion as an instrument of recruitment 
for a larger program. 

4. il is desired to attract a diversified clientele. It is 

not uncommon among recreational agencies to find that their 
programs h-ive become out of balance— let’s saythey have become 
predominantly physical aaivittes— and that tlieir participants 
are people whose interests are rather narrow. In such a case, 
if the organization wishes to provide a broader scope of ser- 
vices to the community, it may be desirable to attract a group 
of new participants whose interests are more varied. Informal 
courses are likely to be especially efleciive in accomplishing 
this objeaive, since dicre is practically no limitation in the 
scope of interests to which they can appeal. 

The Organization of an Informal Course Program 

TItere is a wide variety of practice in the organization of 
informal course programs, ranging from tlie staff-dominated 
organization of many scltools to the completely participant- 
managed programs of such voluntary organizations as the 
League of Women Voters. Informal courses may be under insti- 
tutional auspices, in which case tlieir precise form of organiza- 
tion will be largely determined by the traditions and policies 
of the sponsoring institution. Or, they may be organized as 
completely separate and independent entities, without any pre- 
determined pattern of organization. 

Frequently an informal course is organized and offered 
as an independent unit within some larger program. Thou- 
sands of organizations that depend on volunteer IcadCTship, 
ranging from the Boy Scouts to political parties, bring their 
volunteers together periodically into leadership training 
courses. Many churclics sporuor informal courses for adults in 
subjects ranging from Bible study to religion and psychi- 
■'atry. Numerous other organizations similarly have individual 
couises intermittently in their programs. 

Although the discussion in this chapter is primarily in terms 
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of programs involving groups of councs, many of the pnn- 
doles apply equally to independent courses. 

There are many advantages in consolidaung sm ^ ^ 
into an intcCTated program, lathcr than presenting 
“erS S MisSual ofcrings. Not only am the rnd.vj^ul 
course be promoted more efficienUy when it rs 
but the pJogram has a greater impact on ihe mdmd^l^and 
on the community. It seems more signifiant. Th“. ^ 

tional advantage if the program as a tvhole he p 
attractive unifying label, such as “Ltfe ong ^ 

Nights at the -Y.-" -'Learning lor Living. Unisei^ 
Ufe," "Summer School for Office Workers, or Modem In 

dustrial Institute.” o^iWe 

, An informal course program must he kept high y 
if it is to adapt itself continuously to the changmg 
! adults. The best informal course programs seem to 
an almost perpetual "emergency" bas'is. respondmg a 

few days to a change in the headlines, altermg P., . 
short nodce to take adsanuge of the unexpected av^hility 
of a fitstsdass insmuctor, or quickly organitmg a new ““ 
meet an unanticipated need that a small group of 
has presented. This kind of flexibility is difficult to a^«e 
if the informal course program is merely an appendage o 
older, more routine type of program. 


DETER^nxiNC What Subjects to Offer 

Sometimes there is little question about tvhat subjects should 
be offered in an informal course program, oaring to limitau^ 
inherent in the situation. For instance, an in-seT^^ce training 
program in an industrial plant would automatically be otd 
cerned srth the job sWlb involved. Usually, however, there is a 
wide choice of possible subjects. The program director an ^ ^ 
committee are then faced with the problem of deciding 
subjects would be best. Several principles of curriculum build- 
ing are suggested: 

1. A tentative goal should be set as to the total number of 
courses to be included in the program. This goal will depen 
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upon several factors, including capacities of the staff, number 
of meeting rooms, a realistic appraisal of the potential clientele, 
financial resources, and past experience. In general, it would 
seem to be sound advice to start a new program on a relatively 
small scale and to build slowly and soundly. The Learning for 
Living programs in Chicago's Central V.M.C.A. started in 194G 
rviih ten courses and addctl ten courses each quarter until the 
maximum of ninety had been reached. This seems to he a 
fairly typical pattern for community-center-type programs in 
large cities. 

2. Every program should be founded on a solid core of sub- 
jects in which there is a known need and interest, but should 
also include a small number of purely experimental subjects 
for the purpose of exploring new needs and interests. TTie 
value of this principle is illustrated by a recent experience of a 
program director who found an expert instructor for a '‘sure- 
fire" course in Interior decoration, but was persuaded by him 
to offer in addition a course in tlie expert’s particular hobby, 
antiques. No participant had ever asked for a course on an- 
tiques, and the program director had no reason to believe 
there ^vas mudi interest in it. When enrollments had been 
completed, however, the antique course was filled to overffow- 
ing, while tlie course on interior decoration had only a mod- 
erate registration. 

The subjects that prove to be popular in almost every pro- 
gram in the country and might be thought of as the basic core 
of informal course programs are listed on pages 23 and 24. Needs 
and interests tliat are more local can be discovered by the com- 
munity survey, interest questionnaire, and other methods de- 
scribed in Chapter 8. 

3. A general program of informal courses should seek to 
present a more or less balanced variety of subjects. It happens 
that people often have what might be called a secondary inter- 
est that would not in iueJS impel them to cnrcOI in a course. 
But if they enroll in a course appealing to a primary interest 
and find that a course in their scaindary interest is being given 
on tire same night, they are attracted to it. For instance, a 
recent study of a group of adult students in a course on rvorld 
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affair, revealed drat few of h^olW ^ to 

the ten area, of object maUCT widi "[■'* 
and every effort is made to mclude at least 

le,.UcUd that ere in ‘"f'"? 't 

folides oj Ihc sponsoring institution com- 

program.ltis important for the program ^'too 
Sitfee to have a defmite fmme of reference , 

ing whether or not a given subject would ^ 

fo? to program. Once a program b^me 
community the director is likely to e . j 

for all kinds of courses by pro^nents of ^ be made 

or by people who would like jobs teaching. bjjn 

miserable unless he has a definite srt o po consist- 

up in screening such requests. Furth^ore, 
ent policy is followed the program will lack inti^ • 

5. Subjects should not ordinoniy be o^ered F 

cute or condicl with the progroms o) other 
community. For a suggested set of mtena to apply 
ing when duplication does or does not exist, see page 1 a- 

Subjects should be limited to objectives that con be o«om- 
pluhed milhin the time limits set by nature oj the pr p ■ 
Ordinarily, infonnal courses proride for between six and 
hours of instnictiona It would obviously be a misute to ^ 
c<n-er “Personnel Management'’ in six 

limited aspea o! the subject, such as “Preparing Job Desenp- 
tions.” might be treated quite adequately in that t^e. . 

Some subjects can be arranged into courses of , 

dcselopmcnt, such as beginning, intermediate, and ads-an • 
This system is most often employed in the case of langua^ 
t See pp, i^i aad 1S5. 
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Wherever possible, however, the units should be arranged so 
tliac new students can be admitted at each level if they meet 
certain requirements, since there is an inevitable shrinkage in 
the original group as it passes from one level to another. 

The objectives of each course should be carefully stated, in 
order that both the instructor and the students have a goal in 
mind. The general objective of the course is determined when it 
is originally scheduled, but more specific objectives may be de- 
termined at the opening meeting by the instructor and the par- 
ticipants co-operatively. These objectives should not be so 
broad as to be incapable of accomplishment and not so nar- 
row as to fail to challenge the participants and the instructor. 

In framing the objectives for a course, it would be well to 
bear in mind that the purpose of informal adult education is 
seldom to produce a finished product, but rather to give adults 
tools they can use for continued self-study. A vocabulary course, 
for instance, could hardly hope to produce polished vocabu- 
laries in its participants in ten weeks. But it can give them an 
understanding of certain principles and methods that will help 
them to improve their vocabularies for years to come. An aware- 
ness of this fact can save a lot of frustration on the part of 
instructors who feel they cannot do justice to a subject in ten 
u-eeks. 

7. Subjects can be delineated according to topical areas of 
knowledge or according to functional problems to be dealt with. 
The traditional academic courses are almost entirely concerned 
with areas of knowledge, such as “Early American History” or 
"Elementary Physics." This system has carried over into in- 
formal course programs to a large extent, but there is a grow- 
ing tendency to supplant it with a problem approach. For ex- 
ample, “Getting Along with Otijers” is becoming more pop- 
ular than “Principles of Applied Psychology." "IPriting Short 
Stories" is preferred to “English Composition," and "Using 
Good English" is replacing "Basic Grammar.” This represents 
a great deal more than a mere playing with ^vords. It shows that 
informal adult education is functional and is concerned with 
solving the real-life problems of people, not merely svith 
abstract knowledge. 
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8. There ehoM be a balance 

an income end counes that require subsidy. relatively 

counes *at atiraa large groups o£ 
inexpensive to operate, 

courses of this nature arc usua y o dancing, music 

tional improvement, publtc s,^ng Xr h^d lore are 
appreciation, and psycholo^. n ,„i„idiicd because the 
i^es that almost always have to *=7 ore 

enroUment in them is limited m ^ j „ ; „ 

expensive to operate. Many ot *e aru^d J^rntal 

r,tTOorv as well as public affairs, religion, and expeo 
counS^'sonnd financing requires that » ^program 

die income-producing courses be e ^ ^ X it 

is to offer a balanced variety ot ^ * thlTrequire 

is also necessary to include a number o 
subsidy. By sUllfully weighing the b^dii'ved. 

a balanced program and S,v to seasonal 

0. SubjecU should be selected Wtlh a setuiltvrty 

inlrests and to current developments ,n ‘’^"^rs on 

seasonal variations are talrly constant ‘l "unce- 

cardening are best in late winter =■"'> are 

Senls of them should arrive shortly after the 
delivered. Coutses on interior decorating are ■“uall> t^^^ 
ular in the spring, when imraest m spring 
pcai- Automobile drlnng is best in the fall or spn 
in the North, because the roads are not in suitable 
for instrucdon during the winter, , 

People who plan courses ou^t to keep an eye on 
lines. A crisis in internatiomil affairs niay ta ^e M^^aWor 

a new course on "Hostf Diplomacy Works, or^ ,r,-, area or 

racial tension may indicate a need and iniCTCSt m ,„rinS- 
a contros'ersial election campaign may be a "^jural p 6 
board for a course in practical politics. Such 
the publication of a best-selling book (such as 
port) or a nesr discovery (atomic energy) may result . 

of interest that will provide a natural slimuliu for an in 
course. During a depression the needs and intCTests o 
students are quite different from what they are during a 
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10. It is frequently good practice to arrange for one in- 
structor to give two courses in an evening. Usually it is more 
attractive to an instructor to spend a full evening teaching in 
the program, and to be compensated for ttvo or tfiree courses. 
Better instructors can often be recruited by offering them this 
added inducement. Sometimes, in the case of more popular sub- 
jects, the two courses might be in the same subject— an early 
and late section. Frequently, however, good instructors have a 
secondary interest tliat rvould make a good experimental course 
The case of the interior decoration teacher who was also an 
expert on antiques has already been cited. Another instance is 
an instructor of vocabulary building who was also a champion 
chess player and u’ho gave a very successful second course in 
"Learning to Play Chess." 

It. The selection of courses should he according to policies 
established by the directing committee, but should be made by 
the program director. \Vljen a program consists of more than 
a few courses the staff worker responsible should probably be 
granted a wide degree of latitude in the Bnal determination of 
the subjects to be offered. For insunce, the directing committee 
might express the desire that a certain subject be offered in 
the next series. The program director may not be able to find 
a first-rate instructor by the deadline for going to press, and 
lie should not feel under pressure to compromise rvith a second- 
rate instructor. On the other hand, he should be free to include 
a neiv course for svhich a highly competent instructor suddenly 
becomes available, even though it has not been specifically ap- 
proved by the committee. 


Scheduling Informal Courses 
1. When should course meetings be held? The answer is. 


simply, when ic is most convenient lor the people being served. 
Evening hours prove to be most convenient to the vast majority 
of adults, although some informal courses are offered during 
the d.ay for swing-shift workers and for houseivives. At a dovm- 
torvn location, a luncheon meeting may be most convenient for 


some people. Almost all dmvnimvn programs schedule their 
courses to start at 6:oo or 6:50 o'clock. Presumably, city workers 
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find it more convenient to stay downtotvn after work, have a 
nXk supper, and go right to class. Programs that take place 
?„ residendal neighborhoods, on the other 
oE their classes to start at 7:30 or 8:00 o clock, S , 

participants time to have dinner at home b^re , 

How long should the meetings last! The genera P 
'^nges from one to three hours, but the most 
oE class meetings seems to be an hour and a halE. 
tors trill determine which length ol t.me is best in a gnen 

The element oE Eatigue must be cons.deted in all raa. 
is douhtEul iE people wlio have just finished a hard days work 
can concentrate very well for much longer than an hour and 
half oE unbroken study. With a ten-minute intcrmiMion, hot 
ever, they frequently are ready for another hour = halt. 

Another variable is the type oE activity. Certain ‘VP 
laboratory and arts and crafts courses require a 
amount of preparation each evening, such m setting “P PP 
atus, and therefore demand a longer period lE die participan 
are to get in the allotted time for ^ 

A third factor is concerned with scheduhng. ^ 

tion of class periods is one hour, it is possible to schwu e 
sets of classes each evening. Hour-and-a-half ^nd tno - 
periods permit two sets. Longer periods will probably perm 
only one set of classes. In general, it seems desirable to as 
least two class periods, 

A fourth factor has to do with how late people can e 
peaed to stay. The most general praaice is to end all classes 
at 10:00 o’clock, but this may vary an hour each way, 

A general principle that seems to have merit might be 
as follows: class meetings should not be so short that t(w itt e 
will be accomplished nor so long that participants become 
fatigued. 

yg, JVhal days of the week are besll The general expenence 
seems to be that the earlier days in tlie week are the most p^ 
ular, although there are many exceptions to this pattern. The 
habits of the particular group being served should be the deter- 
mining faaor. 
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^4. How frequently should classes meetf The nnost common 
practice is 10 schedule class meetings once a weeV^ Adults hes- 
itate to set aside two evening a week for education, unless 
there is a particularly strong motivation or a sense of urgency. 
Some programs, notably the Great Books courses, have experi- 
mented with holding meetings on alternate weeks. This prac- 
tice may be desirable if a great deal of between-meeting prep- 
aration is required; but there is likely to be a higher rate of 
mortality in attendance, since It is more dilBcuIt for people to 
k^^track of their schedules. 

1/5. How should subjects be grouped in the time schedule? 
No general rule can be framed for guidance in answering 
this question, but it is a problem that deserves serious consid- 
eration. In a program that has two sets of courses each evening, 
each set should probably include a variety of subjects, but 
special attention should be given to subjects that seem to pair 
up nicely. For instance, many of the people who join the pro- 
gram for public speaking would probably also be interested in 
a course in parliamentary law. It would be wise, then, to sched- 
ule public speaking in the earlier period and parliameniary 
law in the hater period in the same evening, and to call atten- 
tion to the combination both in the promotion literature and 
at the first meeting of the public speaking course 
.6. How long should the terms or series be? Terms range in 
practice from six to sixteen weeks. The same principle prob- 
ably applies here that applies to length of meetings: terms 
j should not be so short that too little will be accomplished nor 
ISO long that interest iranes. An examination of the program 
announcements of a number of informal course programs shows 
that ten iveeks is the most frequent length of term, with eight 
and twelve tveeks tying for second place. 

Selecting and Supervising Instructors 
There is no question that the quality of tlie teaching staff 
determines, more than any other factor, the quality of an in- 
formal course program. The building and maintaining of a com- 
petent faculty is a problem that deserves careful attention. 
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SELECTION OF INSTRUCTORS 

1 What are the best sources of instructors! For programs 
tending tossard academic subjea matter, the bmt source ol 
instruLs svill probably be tbe formal educat.onal 
-high schools, colleges, and universities. For prograim hat ar 
based on problems of living, the best sourca of 
will probably be those places in which people are doing the 
hinds of things they are to teach. For example, for a course m 
"Using Psychology in Everyday Living," the best instructors 
are likely to be found in psychological clinics or 
offices, where real problems arc being handled. A good wood- 
carving instructor is likely to be found in a furniture factory, 
a public speaking instructor in a radio sution. a creative sm 
ing iiulructor in a nesvspaper office, a business ‘ 

instructor in an accountant’s office, and an interior decora i 


instructor in a department store. 

Probably the best teachers of adults are people who are 
enthusiastic amateun in their subjcct-at least, amateun at 
teaching it. This is not to say that good teachers of infomai 
courses cannot be found in formal educational xnsutntions. 
Some of the very best teachers in informal course programs 
have been full-time teachers in high schools and universities 
But it should be emphasized that there is considerable danger 
that a university professor might merely repeat to a gro^P ® 
adults the lectures he has prepared for undergraduate students. 
And the chances are very high that if this happened the a u ts 
would soon stop attending. 

2. How does one determine who will be a good inslrucl^f 
Certainly it is necessary to gather all the usual information 
about an instructor’s education, experience, and character, just 
as with any other type of emplo)’ee, through interview’s, 
academic transcripts, and letters of recommendation. These 
data will have to be evaluated, howes’er, in terms of the 
qualities that make for success as a teacher of adults. A good 
academic record might not carry the same sveight in this situ- 
ation as it svould in the case of a high school teaching job. 
It is necessary, therefore, that the program director have a 
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dearly stated set of criteria by which to judge the qualifications 
of candidates for teaching positions. The following is a sample 
set of criteria developed by one adult education program: 

a. An instructor must not only have knowledge but must be 
a successful practitioner of his subject or skill. 

b. He must he enthusiastic about his subject, and about 
teaching it to others. 

c. He must have — or be capable of learning — an attitude of 
understanding and permissiveness toward people. He must have 
such other traits of personality as friendliness, humor, humility, 
and interest in people, that make for effectiveness in leading 
adults. 

d. He must be creative in his thinking about teaching methods. 
He must be willing to experiment with new ways to meet the 
cljanging needs and interests of adults. He must be concerned 
more Avith the growth of the individual than with the presenta- 
tion of facts. 

e. Sitch standard requirements as status in the comraunityor 
occupational group, previous teaching experience, etc, are desir- 
able only wlien they are compatible with the characteristics 
described above. 

g. Should instructors be volunteer or paid? TJie majority 
of instructors in institutional programs are paid. As a rule, 
liaving an instructor on tlie pay roll seems to result in better 
administrative relationships in organized classes. The director 
feels freer to make demands on paid instructort for die good 
of the program. There arc some instances, however, in -which 
Volunteer instructors have made outstanding contributions in 
institutional programs. It sometimes happens tliat very prom- 
inent people, who could not possibly be motivated by economic 
considerations, can be persuaded to instruct a course as a 
community service. It would be a mistake, of course, to have a 
hard and fast rule that svould eliminate such people. Volunteer 
instnictors are found frequently in church, dvic organization, 
and club programs, are usually closely identified with the spon- 
soring organization, and are highly motivated by a sense of 
loyalty to their group. 

4. Who should hire and fire instnictors.' It is generally ac- 
cepted as good practice in all types of organizations that the 
responsibility for the employment and supervision of svorkers 
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should be centralised in a smgle 

director should have the final authority to 

teachers He may find it helpiul. hoivever, to seek the advu^ 

ot members of hL committee in judging whether or not gnen 

candidates meet the establUhed criteria. 

5. Should there be u reril/en contract? It « generally found 
dJirable to have some kind of written ^ 

the instruaor and the organiration, so as to avoid any 
misunderstanding. The sample "Letter of Appoinment in 
Exhibit 4 will Ulustrate the kinds of information such an agree 
ment might contain, 

COTifPENSATION OF INSTRUCTORS 

There are sc^•eral methods of compensating mstructois, in- 
cluding the per-hour or per-course basis, the per-student basis, 
and the percentage-of-income basis. The most coramOTly a - 
cepted practice is to pay each insmiaor so much per hour or 
instruedon or per course (which arc basically the same thing). 
The difficulty of this method is that there may not be a large 
enough enrollment in a given coune to cover the 
fee. U is generally considered poor practice to request that tne 
instruaor accept less than the fee originally agreed on. and 
so the program direaor is faced with the aliemaliNes o su ^ 
sidiiing or discontinuing the course. By good planning it is 
usually possible to balance income-producing against subsidy- 
requiring coursa- However, it is wise to have an undeistandmg 
with the insmiaor in advance that if the course faih to 
a sufficient number of students it may be canceled without o 1 
gallon beyond compensation for the aaual number of hours o 
instruction given- . 

The praaice of compensating instruaors on the basis of the 
number of students enrolled in their courses or on the basw 
of a certain percentage of income produced by each course is 
generally frowned on as introducing an undesirable elemeiu 
of coinmcrdalism into the rdationship of the instructor with 
the program. Most adult educators prefer to regard their in- 
smiaors as professional people who are entitled to a certain 
fee for scrvica rendered- 
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EXHIBIT 4 

LETTER. OE APPOINTMENT 

J«n»'y3..950 

Sio Main Street 
Middleburg, MiddUstate 
Dear Mr. Smitjj: 

Tills is to confirm your appointment (or reappointment) to the faculty 
of the Community Center Adult Education Program. 

Your assignment is as follows: 

Courses; i . Improving Your Speech 
>. Speaking for Radio 
First session: January 17 
Room; *15 

Compensation: $50 for each eight-week course, totaling $100 for the 
tenn, payable onc-half January 51 and one-haif Feb- 
ruary *8 

As you know, this assignment is contingent upon the development of 
an adequate enrollment. I shall appreciate your signing and returning the 
attached duplicate of this letter, agreeing to these conditions. 

I am looking forward to working with you during the coming term and 
sincerely hope Uiat your experience will be a fruitful one. 

Yours very truly, 

JOfTN R. Dot 

Director of /idult Education 


Instructor's Acreement; 

This will acknosviedge receipt of the above letter and my agreement to 
the terms stated in it. 

(Signed) 

The exact amount of compensation that svill be best in a 
given situation will depend upon such factors as: 

I. The standard practice among other organizations in the 
community. This practice varies widely not only among corn' 
munities but among organiiations within the same community. 
Compensation for evening high school teachers, for instance, is 
usually based on the standard scale for all teachers in the system 
and is graduated according to length of service. Recent studies 
indicate that it ran^ from |«.5o per hour to about 17.50 per 
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hour. The practice among other organimtionj in the same com- 
munity is ufuaiiy to pay according to a V 

%9 no to Si«;. n an orRanizaiton wants to attract the best <iua*“7 
oflnsSucIL it will^bably Itavc to match the highest rates 

being offered in the commumiy. i :^.,r„rinr 

a. Tht amount necermry lo atMcl an ,ndw,dual ‘mtruclor 
with sptcial qualirications. To obtain the services oi “ 
trist, it may be necessary to offer him a 1>‘S S 

is offered inost other types of inslmcton. In dlls , 

be competing lor his service not merely with ?'>’er eduational 
institutions, but with private patients with whom he could 
spending his lime. » , . Tn.;. 

g. The tuition rates the participants can aQord lo pay. in« 
consideration will greatly influence the rates one can pay m* 
siructors, unless there will be outside sourcM of income witn 
which to subsidize the program. If the participants of a .cou” 
are to be high-income business men who have strong motivation 
to uVe the course, then one can probably afford fo pay an un- 
usually good Instructor at an unusually high rate. On the otner 
hand, if the clientele is that of a neighborhood settlement, 
tuition rates will have to be very low and the rate of compensa- 
tion for instructon svill have to be in proportion-excepi that 
in this case one may be able to interest the "best" instructors in 
giving courses as a public service 

The question is often raised: Should all instructors be paid 
at the same rate, or should there be a flexible scale with certain 
types of instructors receiving higher rates than others? There 
are some adult educators who feel that the only fair tiling to 
do is to pay all instructors at the same rate, and they criticize 
scales as promoting a caste system. There are others who feel 
that one must face the fact that a man who has achieved a 
higher pay scale in his regular work expects a higher rate of 
compensation than one whose normal income is lower. They 
point out that it is necessary to pay more to interest a highly 
trained professional man than to interest a highly competent 
arts and crafts teacher. Similarly, a psychiatrist will generally 
demand a higher rate than a psydiologist. If a program is to 
be enriched witli this kind of leadership, the pattern of different 
rales of compensation that has been established in our society 
may have to be accepted. 

If the flexible scale of compensation is adopted, it would 
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probably be advisable to establish quotas for each level of com- 
pensation. In a given program the quotas might be twenty 
instructors at $5 per hour, ten at $7.50, five at $10, and two 
*it $15. In this way the tendency to move all the instructors 
toward the top rate ivould be avoided. 

TRAINING AND SUPERVISION OP INSTRUCTORS 

The selection of good imtntctors is only the first step in 
producing a good teacliing suff. Even the best instructor cannot 
do his best job unless he has been properly oriented into the 
program. He should understand its objectives, its philosophy 
of education, its methods, and exactly where he fits into tlie 
organization. During his entire tenure he should have a pro- 
gressive sense of belonging and of personally growing. How 
can sucii an orientation be achieved? Several methods can be 
suggested. 

Individual Conferences 

The basic tool of supervision and training is the periodic 
interview with individual instructors. Certainly the program 
director should have one or more extended intervieivs ivitli an 
instruaor between the time of employment and the first meet- 
ing of his course. During Uiese interviews the instructor should 
be given an understanding of the background of the organiza- 
tion— its history, purpose, and total program. He should be 
given some insight into tlic nature of the adult students he 
will be teaching, and what they are likely to expect of him. 
He should be acquainted with the physical and staff resources 
that will be available. Above all, he should be injected ivuth 
the spirit of the program; he should be challenged to do a 
creative job of meeting the real needs of the participants. He 
should be told that the course is his personal responsibility, 
that he does not have to follow a stereotyped outline developed 
by someone else, but can try out his orvn ideas and the ideas 
of course members. He should be assured that the program 
director will stand ready to discuss his plans ^vith him and 
make suggestions, but that in no case wll he seek to impose an 
authoritarian pattern. 
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Following the initial orientation interviews, tliere should 
be subsequent interviews-in decreasing frequency as the in- 
structor gains experience— to help the instructor evaluate his 
progress and to make suggestions grotving out of the program 
director’s experience with other situations. Tliese inteniews 
need not be formally scheduled, but might take place in the 
hallway between classes or at the end of the evening. 

Printed Materials 

At the time of employment, each instructor should be given 
copies of printed materials describing the organization and iu 
program, including folders, reports, activities schedules, an 
other descriptive materials. All instruaors should be put on the 
mailing list to receive subsequent printed materials as they are 
issued. Many adult educators also make it a point of obtaining 
reprints of articles and reports bearing on subjects concerning 
adult education as a movement, teaching methods, or specific 
courses, and circulating these among their instructon. 

Internal Memoranda 

If judiciously used, internal memoranda can be a valuable 
tool of good administration. TTicy can be used to acquaint 
instructors with new policies, procedures, and activities. T^ey 
may contain announcements to be made to the classes. Certainly 
each instructor should have an explanation in ivriting before 
the opening meeting of his part in the registration and opening 
night processes. An example of such a memorandum is shoivn 
in Exhibit 5. 

EXHIBIT 5 

PROCEDURES FOR FACULTY 
CENTRAL Y.M.CA. ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Chicago, Illinois 

A. RZCISTCATION AND ENROLLSIENT 

1 . All students should be enrolled in the adult education department, 
third floor, before being admitted to class. 

X. Students who wish to visit classes prior to enrollment may be issued 
guest passes at the adult education registration table, provided the 
class they wish to vuit is not filled to capacity. 
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B. Class Cards and Attendance Records 

t. M ihe first meeting of each coune (and in the case of new students 
in subsequent meetings) the instructor should take from each student 
the class card which bears the name of the course involved, or a 
guest pajs. If a student does not have such a card, send him to the 
adult eduation office, third floor. 

2. Indicate presence of the student by checking in the proper square 
opposite "Record of Attendance.’' To record absences, write “A." 

3. Class cards should be left in each instructor's folder in the instruc- 
tors' boxes at the close of each evening. 

4- Regular class books will be issued about the end of cite second week, 
in which attendance will be indicated as above. These, also, should 
be left in the instructor’s file between meetings. 

C. OfCNtNc Nrcirr 

1. Please write jour name and subject on the board at the b^inning 
of the period. 

2. It is suggested that, in order to increase the atmosphere of informal' 
ity and friendliness which is fundamental to our program, a short 
period be set aside at the fint meeting for each student to introduce 
himself and give a brief description of his background and interests 
In the course. 

3. A supply of "instructor's Infomatioa Cards" is in your folder, foe 
use at your option in obtaining background data about individuals 
in your group. 

0 . Since many of the courses will meet in places other than the Y.M.C.A., 
we shouid like each instructor to provide us with an itinerary of the 
various places the class will meet at subsequent sessions. If you will 
leave this list with Mrs. Cremer. registrar, we shall mimeognph copies 
for each member of your classes so that there will be no doubt in their 
minds as to where the class is going to roeeu We shall appreciate your 
co-operation. 

E. AOMINtSTRATTVe COBfSfUNlCiTIONS 

Eacli instructor is requested to examine his folder in the file before 
each meeting. Announcemenu and memoranda will be placed in these 
folders. 

Course Plans 

A device iliat is useful in helping an instructor to a good 
start is a switten course plan. Tltis plan might be in the form 
of a topical outline for tlie course. There is a danger, fiowevcr, 
that such an outline would produce too rigid a frame of mind 
in the instructor, so that he would not be sufficiently sensitive 
to the individual needs of the participants. The questions in 
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the sample course plan in Exhibit 6 seem to ask for much more 
significant information tlian would be contained in a topical 
outline. 

EXlttBIT 6 

INSTRUCTORS' COURSE PLAN 
Each iruirucior h requested to prepare tbh planning sheet in dupHcate, 
one copy to be returned to Uie Director of Adult EducaUon, the 
be reuined by the initrucior. The purpose of the planning sheet u 
fold: (i) to facilitate coopemtivc planning between administradon and 
faculty: (a) to serve as a guide to tlie instructor in the development m 
the course; and (3) to provide an insmiraent of evaluation at the end 
the term. 

Name of Course — — • 

Instructor . 

I. Ants 

A. What is the general scope and purpose of this emnrse? 

B. What spedGc results do you hope to achieve with Individuals? 

IL iNmuenoK Menioos akd Contcst 

A. 'iy'hat coatent do you plan to cover in the course? 

B. ^VTiat is your plan of development of the content— what will be 
the sequence? 

C. ^\'hai devices do you plan to use to detect, arouse, and maintain 
student interest? 

D- ^Vh2t course xnaterials — tcits, outlines, audio-visual aids, etc. 
do you plan to use? 

E. How will students panidpate in the process? List spedGc plans 
for discussions, assigninenu, projects, field trips, tests, etc 
III. Evaluatio?( 

A. By what criteria will you judge the success of your course? 

B. How will you measure and appraise student progress? 

The course plan should, of course, be discussed with the 
instructor at an interview prior to the beginning of the course. 

Faculty Meetings 

Faculty meetings are usually more diflicmlt to «Jiedule in 
informal adult education programs than in formal schools, where 
the teachers are employed full time. The teachers of informal 
evening courses are usually busy people, and it is difficult to 
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bring them together as a group at any one time. Faculty meet* 
ings have many advantages, however, over other methods of 
training, and should be held at least two or three times a year. 
During the two or three weeks between terms is usually a pro- 
pitious time, since courses are not in session. 

Probably the best type of faculty meetings is that in which 
there is a free discussion by the teachera of problems that con- 
cern them. One very successful faculty meeting, for instance, 
was devoted entirely to a discussion of “What is a good learn- 
ing situation?” After a two-hour discussion this faculty had 
listed over a dozen characteristics of the “ideal" learning sit- 
uation and, in the process, had developed a much better feeling 
of esprit de corps and unity of purpose. Faculty meeting can 
also be used for training teachen in the use of audio-visual aids, 
for discussing case problems, for participation by the teachm 
in policy determination, for giving special recognition, and for 
joint planning. 


Ctos Visitation . 

Adult education administrators do not agree as to the desir- 
ability of direct observation by members of the staff of cla«« 
in session. Some administrators feel that it is only by visaing 
classes that they can really know xvhat is going on ^ p^ 
gnm. Tl.=y aho f«l U,at the imlructon appreciate ^ 

^ministrative staff show enough interest in their u ? 

around and see them in action. Other 

instructors resent their visiting chenes and 3 

i„g.Theya.sohesitatetoeatneUie.n.e|rnp^o^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

when a strange person enters a c r-mirv decide for 

only solution to the problem is to ci , . ivould 

theLelves. individually and as a group, whctiier they 
find class visitations a help or a hindrance. 

°^™itOTative to class visitations by members of the staff is 
ne^dk ^ntrolled observation by graduate students from a 
periodic comr „[ ,l,e directing committee, or 

hr^rer'St^^ Sf- I. -uM seem advisahie, how 
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ever, to arrange such visitations only with the co-operation ot 
the faculty, and to mahe their reports available to the faculty. 

Narrative Records 

A simple narrative account ot each course meeting serves 
several purposes: (i) It enables the instructor to communicate 
his concerns and observations to the supervisor; (2) it enaDi« 
the supervisor to beep in touch tvith svliat is happening in eve^ 
course; (3) it provides a convenient metliod for bringing to 
attention of the supervisor any needs of course members, sue 
as the need for counseling, that should be taken care o ou 
the course; (4) it helps the instructor to evaluate himself an 
to measure the progress of the group. ^ 

Narrative reports may folloiv a standard form, with eadi 
instructor answering the same set of questions, or they may e 
free-nmning expressions. A degree of uniformity is requir , 
however, if the supervisor wishes to make comparisons among 
courses. The minimum infonnation a supervisor should be aoic 
to get from narrative reports is the foliowing:* 

1. Subject matter development 

а. Methods, techniques, and materials used 

3. Group behavior and growth 

4. Individual behavior and growth 

5. Interpretations of the instructor 

б. Individual and group problems requiring further attention 


BUILDING FACULTY MORALE 

Certainly one objective of the whole process of training an 
supervision is to build good faculty morale— to bring about an 
enthusiastic pooling of effort toward a common goal. Good 
morale is largely achieved when the instructors have a 
understanding of the objectives of the organization for which 
they are working and subscribe wholeheartedly to them. This 
puts a burden on the program director constantly to inter* 

1 For a fuller treatment of the use of records in supervision, see Grace 
Studiei in Group Behavior (New York: Association Press. I937)> Hedley 
Dimock and Harleigh B. Trcekcr, The Supnviiion of Croup Work and Reerea 
lion (New York: Association Press. 1949 ). 
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prct these objectives and to give tliem a sense of significance. 
Good morale also involves a feeling of belongingness on the 
part of the faculty members. This feeling can be produced by 
giving them an opportunity to take part in the making o 
decisions affecting them, by inviting their participation in cere- 
monial occasions, and by extending to them the privil^e of 
participating in other regular activities of the institution. Their 
morale is likely to be improved, also, if they are given a sense 
of being a part of the important larger movement of adult 
education through being invited to attend meetings ant con- 
ferences sponsored by adult education councils and associations. 


Administrative Procedures 
To an adult participant, administrative red tape u likely to 
be legerded m a necessary evil, tlic less of it 
a program director, administrative procedures 
of orderly control, the more complete the better. “ 

strikes a balance between these points of -nouaiy to 

Utralive procedures sliould be simple 

inspire the good will rather than the ire of the adult stud nt^ 
but they should he tliorough enough to 
quitements of good adminbtration. The following 
are usually required for almost all mfotmal course p „ 

REGISTRATION PROCEDURES 

Forms and Hecords fr,rm« 

careful thought should he 

required for registration of «udentil 

as possible and should ask only nrofn-am efficiently, 

information needed for Tpave been devised for a 

The forms illustrated Sng rny other 

rather extensive f inlralired business office. These 

I™ ht srm“and adapted .0 less extensive programs. 

S^quencl o; be carefully worked out 

i„Il'v:nr«:.aUe=ofp.r.icipantsisexpected,inorder 
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EXHiorr 6 

REGISTRATION TRAITIC TXOW CHART 



Control of Class Size 

Usually in infonnal classes a limit is placed on class sire— 
below a certain minimum the course will be cancelled and 
above a set maximum either enrollments will not be accepted 
or additional sections will be opened. In order that the program 
director may know at any time how many students are enrolled 
in eacli class a simple enrollment chart can be maintained by 
one of tlie clerks. As she makes out a class card for each enroll- 
ment, she merely places a check after tiiat course in the chart, 
as shown below in Exhibit 9. 


EXHIBIT 9 

ENROLLMENT CHART 


Course 

Enrollments 

Limit 

Pointing As A Hobby . . . . . 

.... ///// ///////////// 

18 

Section Mo. 2 

/////// 

18 


. /// 

25 

Speaking In Public 

.... 1 / 11 / ////!///// /// 

25 


It may be desirable also, in the case of courses that have 
reached their maximum quota of enrollments and in which 
additional sections cannot be opened, to maintain a waiting 
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list of people who would like lo enrotl in the course if one of 
the present enrollees drops out. 

Reservations 

Most informal course programs stipulate that Tescr\’ations 
cannot be made in courses without either full or partial pay- 
ment of tuition fees. They have found from experience that 
much grief usually comes from accepting resers-atioiu without 
payment Only a small percentage of such reservations are ever 
taken up. 

Time of Reghtration 

Should registration be permitted only during a specified 
period, say for three evenings in the week preceding the open- 
ing of the term, or should registration services be available 
during nonnal svorking hours continuously for a period of a 
week or ttvo before and after classes start? Both systems have 
svide acceptance and each has certain advantages. 

■When registration is concentrated into a short period in 
advance of the starting of classes there is likely to be a high 
percentage of ads'ance registrations, which means less confusion 
on opening nights. Also, concentration makes possible the more 
efficient use of roan posver, clerical and advisory’. It has certain 
disadsantages, howet’cr, including the greater inconvenience 
to enrollees, more waiting lines, and more tendency lo hurry 
the proass of rc^tration. In addition, there srill alw-ays be a 
large percentage of people who s^tII not come in to register 
before the oj^ing night anyway. 

By permitting re^tration any time during working horns, 
including certain es’cnlng hours, for a week or tsv’o prior to the 
start of the term, the adult students will be able to come in at a 
time convenient to them. The process is likely to be less hurried 
and more informal, and there will probably be less sralting. 
This system, however, involves the sdieduling of more stafi 
time to T^istration. The experience in one institution follosvxng 
this policy has been that about one-half of the total enrollments 
take plaa in ad^’ana of the opening night (with plenty of 
“r^ng in the literature to "enroll in advance, save time, and 
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be sure o£ a place"). Most of the remaining enrollments occur 
during the first week, but there are some stragglers as long as 
three weeks after the opening date. 

Registration by Mail 

A number of programs permit students to register simply by 
sending in a written request accompanied by a check or money 
order. It is difficult to understand how the evils arising when 
students are not properly counseled can be avoided if this prac- 
tice is followed. Several program directors report that the per- 
centage of drop-outs and complaints is considerably higher 
among students who register by mail than it is among those 
who register personally. 


OPENING NIGHT PROCEDURES 

Every program director should be prepared for a series of 
crises during tlie opening week of a program of informal 
courses. It seems tliat some are inevitable, although good plan- 
ning can reduce them to a minimum. Here are some sugges 
tions that may be helpfuh 

1. Have directional signs in strategic spots pointing out Hie 


flow of traffic. . 

s. Have ihe doon of anlviiy rooms clearly marled, prefer- 
ably with signs indicating tlie courses mecling in them. 

I Have members of the commlrree or former students who 
know the physical facilities pmled in lobby area, to help 
students find the proper locations. 

4. Be prepared to discontinue courses msuffitaent 

enrollment quickly and enrollments for 

have estahltshedm advance f^ desirable to continue a 

each course. In some ^es it y -^QUments, because of 
course witli a borderline num -..omm or an unusual 

its intrinsic worlli in a students’ or some other 
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whether they have learned what x$ useful to tliem. It is irapor* 
tant for adults to have some way to measure their owti progress, 
and for teachers to be able to appraise development, but there 
are more natural and meaningful ways of doing this than 
grades. Tlie use of grades introduces an clement of formality 
and competition that runs counter to the very spirit of infer* 
mal adult education. 

It may be impossible for a program director to avoid the 
use of grades if his courses are closely associated sviih credit 
programs or if grades are required by law. In such a case, he 
must make provision in his record system for the recording of 
grades. 

Financial Policies and Practices 
No phase of aduU education has more confusion or a svidcr 
variation in practice than finance. This situation arises in part 
out of the heterogeneity of organizations sponsoring adult pro- 
grams, ranging from completely subsidize public school or 
state university programs to completely self-supporting vol- 
untary organization programs. It arises in part, also, out of 
differences in point of vieiv among adult education leaders— 
from those who believe that society has an obligation to pro- 
vide free education to all who want it for as long as they want 
it, to those ^vho believe that adults should pay entirely for their 
own education. 

In spite of the wide variations in practice, it is possible to 
suggest certain basic principles for the fmandng of informal 
course programs. 

ESTABLISHING AN OVER-ALL FINANCIAL POLICY 

The same principles of good business management should 
be applied to informal course programs that pertain to any 
other aaivity involving financing. One of the primary require- 
ments of good business management is a dear general financial 
policy. This policy ought lo indude at least the following 
elements: 

1. Source of authority for budget approval and financial 

policy detenaination 
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2. Limitations, if any, on spedflc budgetary items (in some 

governmental programs, for instants, the amount that can be 
allocated to administrative expense is limited to a percentatre of 
the total budget) ^ ® 

3. Prorating of overhead costs svhere other programs or serv- 
ices are being operated under the same sponsorship 

4. Degree of self-support that svill be aimed for; limitations 
on the subsidy that will be forthcoming 

5. Methods and standards of accounting 

6. Bases for computing fees charged to participants 

7. Sources of income other than fees, and conditions under 
which they are to be exploited 

8. The nature and frequency of financial reports that will be 
required. 

rSTABLISIllNC COURSE FEES 

There is a general lack of agreement among adult educators 
as to the proper basis for determining the proportion of costs 
that should be carried by the participants. It might be helpful, 
however, to list some of the typical practices. An examination 
of over thirty folders from a wide variety of programs reveals 
these tuition charges to be in effect in 1948-1949: 

University of California University Extension: lo weekly meet- 
ings of 11/2 houn @ ?7.5o; is meetings of rpj hours @ $15; 18 
meetings of 2i/$ hours @ $22.50 

Evening School of the Western Electric Company’s Hau-thorne 
Works, Chicago: 13 meetings of hours @ $3.50 

Seattle Y.M.C.A. Adult Hobby School: 8 meetings of 
hours $5 (?3-5o for Y.M.C.A. memben) or $4 each for mar- 
ried couples 

The Adult School of Montclair, New Jersey: 10 meetings of 
1 hour @ $5, $6.50, and $8: 10 meetings of iV$ hours @ $3, $5, 
$6.50, and $8: 10 meetings of e hours @ $5, $8, and $10 

Dayton Y,M.C.A, Informal School: 8 meetings of 1)4 hours 
(® $4 ($3 for Y.M.C.A. members); 10 meetings of hours (g 
$6 ($5 for Y.M.C.A. members) 

The Institute of Adult Studies of the Anshe Emet Synagogue, 
Chicago: i2 meetings of 1)4 hours @ $5 
Maine, Illinois, Township High School Adult Es’ening School: 

10 meetings of 2 hours @ $5 plus registration fee of $1 
Association School, Huntington Avenue Y.M.C.A., Boston: 

10 meetings of 1 hour @ $6; 10 meetings of 1)4 hours @ $5 and 
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57; 10 meetings ol 2 hours @ $8 and $10. Reductions oi from 
5 i to $2 are given to Y.M.C.A. members and servicemen 

Boston Center for Adult EkJucation; to meetings of i hour 
@ 56.50 and 57; to meetings of 2 hours @ $8, $8,50, 59, $9.50, 
and $10.50 

Extension Courses, Chicago Board of Education; $5 deposit 
for all courses, refunded upon 75% attendance 
Cfiicago V.W.CA. Education Workshop; t2 weekly meetings 
of 1 hour @ $7. $8, and (two $9 courses for $16) 

University College, University of Chicago: credit courses @ 
$45 and $50 per quarter; non-credit special interest seminars @ 
$12 to $18 for 10 meetings of 2 hours 
Learning for Living Program, Ontral V.^^.C.A-, Chicago; to 
meetings of ij^ hours (® $to, $12, and $j 5 (with a 20% reduction 
tor Y.M.CA. members and veterans) 

(A disproportionate number of cases are cited from Chicago in 
order to illustrate the wide variation in practice within a single 
community.) 

Attempts liave been made to develop formulas that wiH yield 
tlic proper tuition charges in a given situation, but none has 
yet been produced that has met the test of varied experiences. 
Factors which enter into the determination of course fees 
include; 

1. Amount of subtidy available. In many governmental and 
public school programs, more or less liberal allotments arc made 
tor adult education, frequently with limitations placed on the 
charges that can be made- In some voluntary organizations con- 
tributions are received from the community ^est or private 
subscribeis, on the understanding that charges 10 pariidpants 
will be held to a minitnum. 

2. The nature of the clientele being served. Tuition rates 
should not be set so high that they will act as an economic bar- 
rier to the participants one wuhes to attract to the program- On 
the other hand, the charge should not be so low as to depredate 
the value of the course. It seems to be a characteristic of our 
culture that people tend to value articles or services according to 
their cost. 

$. The intensity of fnatmation in the adult students. In some 
subjects the motivation teems to be almost universally high, 
such as public speaking and courses leading to vocational ad- 
vancemenl. It is considered good practice by many adult educa- 
tors to charge at a high rate in these types of courses, in order 
to be able to carry other tubjMs which should appear in a well- 
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balanced program but whidi seldom pay their o^m way, such as 
many o! the cultural courses, arts and crafts, and public affairs. 

4. The cost of instruction. As has been pointed out in the 
section dealing with compensation to instructors, it is necessary 
to pay more to certain types of instructors than to othen 
to interest them in leadiing- These higher costs can be reflected 
in the tuition cliarges for those courses, provided the motivation 
is proportionately higher on the part of the students. (And stu- 
dents would frequently prefer to pay more to study under Mr. X 
than to pay less for a course with Mr. Y.) 

5. The standards set by similar organizations in the com- 
munity- While the tuition charges in other informal course pro- 
grams in the community should not necessarily be an inflexible 
criterion in determining the fees of a program, it would be 
advisable to study them and to depart from them only for good 
reason. It may he that a new program will be of a different 
quality or is designed for a different clientele. On tlie other 
hand, llie factor of “competitive pricing” might enter in. 

For many yean it was assumed that informal adult courses 
could not be self-supporting, that they inevitably required a 
large subsidy. Tins assumption may iiave retarded the growth 
of the adult education movement, especially among small organ* 
izacions lacking funds witlt which to subsidize such a program. 
A growing body of experience, hotvever, lends to disprove it. 
Programs of various kinds and sizes arc finding adults able and 
willing to pay their share of the costs. 

There may bedangerinchargingtoolittleforinformal courses, 
with two unfortunate effects. First, adult education has tendetl 
to become stereotyped in people’s minds as being primarily a 
charity activity for underprivileged people. Wnule adult edu- 
cation has an extremely important function in serving the 
lower educational levels of our society, it also has a vital ser- 
vice to render the well-educated levels. In the second place, 
the practice of undervaluing informal courses has jeopardized 
its expansion among organizations that cannot afford to sub- 
sidize programs highly. As Dcbatin says, ' The courage to put 
a fair value upon one’s work will speedily help to make the 
product respectable,’’* and, we might add, more widespread. 

SFrank M. Debatin. Administration aj Adult Education (New York: Amnion 
Book Co.. 1938). p. 381. 
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DETERMINING COSTS 

Loose practices of cost accounting are common. Many course 
programs are operated as extensions of the larger programs of 
sponsoring organizations and, as such, use space and adminis- 
trative services that are not chargal directly to them. It is 
therefore practically impossible to make any kind of meaning- 
ful study of the comparative costs of operation of different 
informal course programs. This practice makes it difficult for 
the sponsoring organization or tlic director of informal courses 
to arrive at any accurate estimate of the cost of operating an 
informal course program. 

G(x>d business practice requires that the budget of an in- 
formal course program include its prorated share of such insti- 
tution-wide costs as building operation, administrative ser- 
vices. and other overhead items. 

Specific methods for determining such direct opeiaiing ex- 
penses as promotion and instruction are considered in Chapter 
g and earlier in this chapter, and their amalgamation into 
an expense budget will be discussed in Chapter 8. 

SOURCES OF INCOME OTHER THAN TUITlOS 

In actual practice informal adult course pnjgrams are rather 
heavily subsidized. Some of the chief sources of support in addi- 
tion to tuition income are as folloi^i: 

1. Federal funds for programs sponsored by Federal agencies 
and for the subsidizing of such local programs as agricultural 
extension and TVA. 

2. State funds direttly supporting such state-supported pro- 
grams is state university extension and indirectly supporting 
local public school programs through legislative grants. 

3. Public school funds, limited usuzUy to the support of public 
school programs. 

4. Industrial funds. These are used in three ways: (a) lo rop- 
port programs sponsored by industries lor their own personnel; 
(b) to subsidize non-industrial programs through contributions; 
and (c) to pay the tuition charges in whole or in part for the 
enrollment of their ow-n personnel in non-industrial programs. 
Afany community agencies reedve generous support from indus- 
tries whose worken they serve;. 

5* Commumly funds and private contributors A willingness 
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has been showTi on the part o£ many community chests and 
private contributors to support adult education programs when 
they can demonstrate that they are providing valuable service to 
the community. 

6. Granls from foundations for research projects, publications, 
and experimental programs. 

y. Profits from the sale of books and materiab. In larger pro- 
grams this may be a worth-while source of income. Many adult 
educators feel, hmvever, that they should supply booths and ma- 
terials at cost. 

8. Veterans Administration. While it is possible for some in- 
formal course programs to qualify under die G.I, Bill of Rights, 
few have found it to be worth while. The Bill was designed 
primarily for the enrollment of veterans in credit programs, and 
many limitations are placed on alloivances for non-credit courses. 
Furthermore, the tuition costs of informal courses are usually 
comparatively so small that It is hardly worth the time it takes 
for a veteran to obtain a certiHcate of eligibility- 

^Virile It may be desirable as a general goal for informal 
coune programs to become self-supporting, It is unwise in most 
eases for a new program to be staned without some source of 
support other than tuition. The process of building up a new 
clientele requires investment. Fetv programs have achieved a 
balanced budget during the first year or two of their existence. 
Probably the most common method of obtaining this additional 
support among private organizations is to estimate the amount 
of subsidy that will be required during the first year and then 
to conduct a weH-planned finance campaign to raise the re- 
quired amount from private contributors. 

PAYMENT PRACTICES 

Good will can be made or lost in the financial relationships 
an organization establishes with its partidpanis. If policies 
regarding paiinenis are too lenient, they are likely to leave an 
impression of carelessness and poor administration. If they are 
too hard and inficxiblc, they are likely to give an organization 
the stigma of commercialism. As in most things, the golden 
mean is probably best, tliough not ahvays easy to achieve. 

■Whateverfinancialrulesarefinallydecidedon should be suted 

clearly and circulated conspicuously, in order that the chances 
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„i n-uundentanding are reduced to - 

by the rules. 

^T^'practice ot permitting student! to P’? 

charges Ler an extended period “^“^ic baSer 

venience of many students an r u j dangen and 

to their enrollment, but .t involves a ® uired 

disadvantages. It complicates the overdue bills. 

and involves unpleasantness m the colto g 

It may encourage marginal participants 

selves svid. debt when they should really be ^ of 

,r.hins gome adult educators claim that the perccniao 
dropsjuts among students maVing deferred ™ 

greawr than that among students who 

The practice regarding deferred payments “ 6 ^ 

mined by the site of tuition charges. Most P''?”^ , j 
rtuition is ?16 or less make no FOV”'™ ^ S 
ments, while a majority of those ^esc 

than 5.5 have some kind of extended payment P^n^^^ 
plans usually require payment in luo or ^ e of 

before the end ot the term and mate an accounting g 
5i to $3 for the privilege. Frequently * 

a penally to be Imposed for late payments. If a 
mmt plan is used, provision wdl have to be made 
instruaois when students are behind m their payments 
are to be barred from class. 

Single Admission and Guest Passes 
*' It is common practice to permit new students to Vlrtet 

meetings of classes upon purchase of a single admissio 
(which is taxable, by the way, whereas tuition is "°‘h 
practice is seriously questioned by some program ir 
because it encourages “shoppers'* and ad(b greatly to e 
fusion of opening meetings. They maintain that if a go J 
is done in counseling neiv xe^trants, single admissions are 
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necessary. There may arise exceptional situations, however, 
in whidi obsen-ation of a ciass would be helpful in determining 
whether or not a certain student belongs in it. In tin's case, it 
may be desirable simply to issue a guest pass with no charge. 

When single admission tickets are sold, the amount pid can 
usually be credited toward the course tuition if tlie course has 
not reached its quota. 

Refunds 

Refunds are so annoying that it is becoming general prac- 
tice to have a flat no-refitnd policy. Even the hardest-headed 
program directors find it almost impossible, however, not to 
grant special exceptions in tlic case of authenticated disability 
or removal from the city. One way to ameliorate tlie effect of 
a rigid no-refund policy somewhat is to grant certificates of 
aedit, enabling die student who wishes to drop a certain course 
to apply the money paid on it to any other course within a 
specified period, usually one year. This alternative has gone 
a long ivay in preserving good will. Jt is alivays understood, 
of course, that refunds will be granted in full when counes are 
discontinued by the organization. 

Tliose organizations that do grant refunds usually have quite 
rigid procedures, sucli as die filing of a formal request in writ- 
ing giving a full explanation of die reason for desiring a refund, 
and die review of all req uests by a special committee or admin- 
istrative officer. Refunds are frequently limited to certain "act 
of God" types of situations and are denied if the student has 
merely capriciously changed his mind. It is common practice in 
institutions granting refunds to devise tables showing the per- 
centage of the original payment that ^vill be refunded after 
one, tivo, three, four, etc. weeks of attendance. These tables 
usually deduct a rather large percentage (so per cent to 30 per ‘ 
cent) for the first meeting, to take care of service costs. Refunds 
are seldom granted after the midpoint of a term. 

Transfers 

Most organizations are very liberal about allowing students 
to transfer from one course to anotlier, provided the quota 
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of tJie second coune has not been filled and provided die trans- 
fer is requested within a reasonable time after the beginning 
of the tcnn. Special procedures must be established for trans- 
fers, since registration and financial records ivill have to be 
changed. 

Scholarships 

Most informal course programs, especially if their tuition 
charges are relatively high, make some kind of provision for 
the granting of full or part sdiohrships to wdsvtduaJs ivho 
would othenvise be barred from the programs- It is general 
practice either to set aside a certain amount in the budget or 
to obtain spedal contributions for this purpose. The conditions 
under which scholarships are to be granted should be dearly 
stated by the policy-making committee- 
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A merica has been dubbed a nation of joiners. Literally thou* 
sands of organized groups of every description dot every 
section of our map, and there is hardly a citizen who does not 
belong to at least one of them. Tlie striking thing is that almost 
all of these organizations have the education of their members 
as one of their objectives. 

Groups differ according to pattern of organization, ranging 
from the extremely informal arrangements of neighborhood 
friendship circles to the highly rigid structures of luncheon 
clubs and women’s clubs. Some groups are completely auton- 
omous and can decide on their form of organization and pro- 
gram policies for themselves. Others are affiliated svith local, 
state, or national organizations that require conformity with 
established patterns of organization and that may even dictate 
program policies. 

Problems of Organization 
The efficient organization of a group is, of course, crucial to 
its functioning. While it is beyond the scope of this book 
to discuss organization in detail, we are concerned about how 
to make clubs, groups, and forums effective instruments of adult 
education, and we kno^v that certain problems of organization 
bear on the educational effectiveness of a group. As was pointed 
out in Chapter i, the small groups in our society are its labora- 
tories of democracy. If this is so, the quality of the experiences 
members have in the government of their o^m groups influ- 
12 .^ 
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ences the skills and altitudes they will carry into governing their 
nation. Some o£ the problems of organization that bear on the 
learning value o£ the group are briefly described; 

j. Groups tend to build up rigidly formal patterns of organ- 
ization, in which freedom to experiment with dynamic methods 
of solving problems is seriously inhibited. Problems are often 
solved superfically by reference to by-laws, rather than in terms 
of the requirements of the situation. 

2. Many groups put a premium on the maintenance of an 
atmosphere of formality in their deliberations, irith the result 
that free interaction among the members is almost impossible 
hfany a student of group work has had occasion to wish that 
Robert’s Rules of Order had ne\-erbeen published, so damaging 
is it to the free and friendly climate in itfhidi groups grmr to 
maturity. 

3. Groups often do not have clear and meaningful objectives. 
In some cases, groups do not take the time to define the goals 
they tvant to achieve. In othen, they merely accept without 
thought the objectives handed dotsm from higher authority. 
Objectives, to be valid, must grow out of the needs and inter- 
ests of the individuals in each group. 

4- Pit^iam policies and activities, like objectives, arc some- 
times imposed or borrowed from some source other than the 
group itselL 

5. Leadenhip tends to focus its attention on the accomplish- 
ment of things, rather than the groisth of persons. Many leaders 
feel that they are personally responsible for getting things done 
and thereby pres’cnt the group from learning to deal maturely 
with its o^vn responsibilities. 

The Role of Rdvoxtios is tije Group 
There are educational implications m everything a group 
does: members are leamlng. whether what they are doing is 
labeled education or not. Actiritics that are speafically educa- 
tional, however, play an important role in the lives of most 
groups. The fu nct ions educational p ro g r a ms perform include 
the follo^ring: 
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Facts and knojuUdge are brought to group members by 
speakers, motion pictures, and other authoritative sources. This 
is probably tlie function tliat an ovenvhelming number of 
groups give priority to, and yet it is questionable whether in 
this day of efficient mass communication facu and knowledge 
are the primary need of educated people. 

A broadening of interests, through exposure to new ideas, 
experience witii new activities, and other devices, is a func* 
tion that many groups arc performing well. Sometimes there 
is a tendency to limit the scope of the program to the interests 
of a dominant few or to the "tried and true” activities. 

A deepening of cultural appreciation is accomplished partly 
tlirough e.xpo5ure to cultural interpretations, sudi as book re- 
views. but more effectively through cultural experience, such 
as participation in dmtnitic or artistic activities or literary 
discussion. 

An understanding of social issues, by having them defined 
and clarified both tlirough authoritative presentations and 
through group discussion, is a useful purpose that many groups 
help to achieve. 

Better human relations involve skills, attitudes, and knowl- 
edge that can be developed through a group’s educational pro- 
gram— directly tlirough speeches, film, role-playing, and dis- 
cussions on human relations problems, and indirectly through 
the very experience of participating in group Hfe. This func- 
tion includes the development of both leadership ability and 
the ability to follow intelligently. It includes training in femily 
living, leisure-time living, work relationships, and, in general, 
getting along with people. 

An organized course is usually a more effective instrument 
for new learning of an intensive nature, while a club experience 
provides the best opportunity for practicing and refining the 
things learned. For example, a person can best learn the basic 
facts and skills of photography in an organized class, and then 
develop them and practice them in a camera dub. Clubs, 
groups, and forums are also useful instruments for arousing 
interests that may later be pursued further in organized classes. 
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Problems of Program Planning 
At the ig49 convention of the Chicago Conference of JetvUh 
^Vomen’s Organiraiions over one hundred program chairmen 
were asked to list problems on which they would like help. 
Their problems, as reported from buzz sessions, are listed beloxv, 
with brief suggestions on how they can be solved: 

1. How inlerest members in serious or educational pTOgramsf 
By determining the needs and interests of the members and 
building prograrm around problems that are real to tliem. 

2. Hour raise enough money to pay for professional talent and 
hour build a budget for a year? (See Chapter 8, the section 
on “Financing the Organization.'*) 

3. Hour build a program that will be in keeping with the 
larger purposes of our organization and will further its ohjec- 
tivesy By taking the time 10 have every member participate at 
least once a year in reviewing the general objectives of the 
oiganization and setting program priorities for the year. Pro- 
gram ideas will flow naturally out of clearly defined objectives. 
For example, the objeaive, “Understanding Jewish Culture" 
suggests certain kinds of activities immediately— appreciation of 
Jesvish music, literature, etc 

4. How publicize educational programs in order that people 
will comef {See Chapter 9 and to. with special attention to the 
telephone committee. Keep in mind, however, that the size of the 
audience is not necessarily an indication of educational %alue. 
Social small study groups may be more worth svhile than one 
large mass meeting.) 

5. How get variety into our programsf Variety can be obtained 
at two levels: (a) In content, by dealing with a sariety of topics 
or problems; and (b) in method, by rotating speakers, films, de- 
bates, discussions, symposiums, role-playing, etc. 

6* How shorten business meetings? By putting the problem 
up to the group and helping it establish more efficient procedures. 

7. How hold the audience until the end of the meeting? Three 
suggestions: (a) Make the programs vital and interesting; (b) 
plan Uie lime of meeting in accordance with the habits of the 
group; (c) get ilie members ego-involved through participation 
and spread of responsibility. 

.-I: prepare, introduce, and take care of speakers? (See 

Care and Feeding of Guest Speakets** later in this chapter.) 

9. Hoisp make entertaining pro^ams significant? Select enter- 
tainment that will be in keeping with the organization's objcc- 
lives and provide for interprecation. For example, instead of 
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having just a piano redial, have an interpretation of Jewish— or 
American, or international, or locaJ-music. 

10. How to get committees to iunction efficiently? (See Chap- 
ter 8. the section on "How to Get a Committee to 'Work") 

Planning Dvnamic Programs 
Tlie general principles of program planning given in Chap- 
ter 8 can be translated into specific terms for clubs, groups, 
and forums, as follows: 

1. A democratic committee structure should be established 
to plan and do the work. There should be an over-all policy- 
making and co-ordinating committee, with as many subcommit- 
tees as are necessary to get the work done efficiently without 
placing too hcat^ a burden on a few people. Ideally, every 
member of a group should hax'e a committee responsibility in 
order to spread participation evenly. Typical subcommittee 
functions include program, education, membership, publicity, 
refreshments, social, decorations, music, fine arts, literature, 
budget, public a^airs, speakers, motion pictures, exhibits, trips, 
social action, worship, health, social welfare, leadership train- 
ing, and the like. Eich group should develop a check list of 
the functions that need to be performed and determine how 
these functions can best be divided among the members and 
committees. 

All committees should be constituted so as to include a repre- 
sentation of the various interests, points of view, cliques, and 
abilities found in the group. Many groups ask each member 
to indicate what committees he would be willing to serve on, 
and then the actual assignments are made by a "committee 
on committees.” Every committee should have a clear under- 
standing of its duties and responsibilities, preferably stated 
in a svritten commission. Special attention should be given to 
the training of committee leadership teams along the lines de- 
scribed in Chapter 4, in order that mature and smooth-functhu' 
ing committees will be assured- 
2. The needs and interests of group members should be de- 
termined as the basis of all program planning. Tlirough infor- 
mal community sun’eys, interest questionnaires, interviews, 
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nearly meeting the group’s specifications. Whenever possible, 
it is desirable to have someone in the group hear him first and 
report his reactions. 

3. Let the speaker know what is expected of him. Give him 
the exact title he is to talk on, or work it out with him. Tell 
him all about iJje group, the needs and interests of its members, 
tlie program plans as a whole and how he fits info them, and 
the expected size of the audience. Tell him how much time 
he svill have, where he w'iH come on the program, %vho will in- 
troduce him, and whether there will be a question period, buzz 
sessions, or discussion. Send him a copy of the program an- 
nouncement and any other printed material about the group 
that will increase his knowMge of it. Offer to pay him a fee 
if possible: if this is not possible, make it clear at the outset. 
Try to convince the group, however, that it should make pro- 
vision in its treasury for the compensation of professional lead- 
ership and talent. 

4. Get information about the speaker. Find out what he wants 
said about him and his subject in the introduction. Ask him 
to send a glossy photograph for newspaper publicity, if it is 
needed. Find out if he needs a blackboard or other eqtiipment. 

5. Confirm all arrangements in wriling. Soon after the ar- 
rangements are made, they should be confirmed by letter, stat- 
ing the date, time, and place of the meeting, and detailed 
directions about how to get there. If the speaker is from out 
of town, find out if he wants hotel reservations made for him. 
Have a clear understanding about the amount and time of fee 
payment, if there is to be one. If the speaker is not from out 
of town, offer to have a member of the group call for him and 
drive him home, if possible. 

6 . Arrange for the speaker to be met upon his arrival. Some 
one person or committee should be responsible for meeting the 
speaker and providing for hu oimfort before the meeting 
begins. Introduce him to people and make him feel at home. 

If there is to be a business meeting before his part in the pro- 
gram, offer him the clioice of staying with the group or being 
entertained elsewhere. 
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permanent. Generally they establish their own operating struc- 
ture and procedures and arrange their owti program, subject 
to co-ordination in tlie over-all program committee. Often these 
groups arrange to hav6 their meetings just before or just after 
the meetings of the larger group. 

Social Action Projects 

Tlie criticism is frequently made of informal adult education 
that it consists merely of talk, that it never leads to action. 
Many groups have found tliat a good educational program 
sometimes causes certain members to be aroused about a prob- 
lem to the point where they want to do something about it. 
Although a social action project may not he feasible or appro- 
priate for every group, it should be given serious consider- 
ation as a desirable outcome of an educational program. 

The following steps can be suggested for organizing social 
action projects: 

1. Form a group of peopU interested in social action. This 
group may start out as a handful of people who plan the initial 
projects, with die hope that additional people will be attracted 
by specific projects. The group may take the form of an infor- 
m.al special interest group, or it may be an officially esmblislicd 
social action committee. In any case, the group must guard 
against undertaking any action that would commit members 
of the organization who do not belong to the social action 
group. Action that invobxs the organization as a whole should 
be submitted to it for approval. 

2 . Select a project. Homer Jack suggests several yardsticks 
to guide a group in selecting projects; 

A local project may be better than a far-away one. 

A specific project may be better than an abstract one. 

An urgent project may be better than an etemally-troublcsome 

one. 

A pioneering projea may be better than a fashionable one. 

A short-term project may be belter than a long-term one- 

An acbievahle project may be better than a frustrating one.* 

1 Ilofiier A. Jack, trimer /or Soeiat Aetion. (Botton: Beacon I’ro», la-.o) , p. 6. 
The author ha* drawn heavily from thb source In the development of ihU section. 
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3. Get the facts. The group should decide what facts it needs 
to know in order to make wise judgments about the problem 
selected, and then set up a plan for gathering these facts. Cer- 
tain members may agree to examine written sources of infor- 
mation, including newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, books, 
census reports, municipal records, etc. Others may accept as- 
signments to interview political leaders, labor leaders, indus- 
trialists, social svorkers, or other people possessing information 
of \’alue to die project. Some of these people may be invited 
to meet with the whole group, or die group may go on tours 
to get firsthand infonnation about conditions bearing on the 
problem. 

4. Map a strategy. Once the facts are in, the group can 
analyze the problem and devise a strategy for doing something 
about it. Tills strategy may, and probably should, involve edu- 
cating the members of the larger organization about the prob- 
lem, through reporting to it, distributing literature, holding 
public meetings, and using other educational techniques. The 
final strategy, if the project is to be more than simply infer- 
maiion-geuing. must involve some kind of direct action. 

5. Take action. Social action means, in essence, influencing 
some person or organization to bring about some kind of 
change. Jack lists ilie following direct action techniques tliat 
groups can use to make their influence felt: 

Resolutions, which should be based on ethical princi{>les, 
should be factual, should be positive, and should 1^ speafic. 
Resolutions should be sent not only to the individuals and or- 
ganizations concerned, but also to newspapers, organizations, 
and other builders of public opinion. 

Letters to newspapers, magazines, political leaders, and other 
force centers in the community. They should not be stereotyped, 
but should be personalized and should state facts and reasons. 
^ PoliUcal action-ihc democratic technique of helping elca the 
'^nght'^ men and women to public oflice and then having them 
vote "conccily." This need not~and for most groups should not 
—mean coming out for specific candidates, but rather it imolves 
pointing up the important issues and publicizing the stands of 
the various candidates on these issues. It means keeping in toucli 
with public officials, persuading them through telephone calls. 
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lelegra^, letters, and petitions. It means attending hearings, 
legislative meetings, and so forth, and speaking out. 

ConferenceSfin which the various parties involved arc brought 
together for discussions looking toward the negotiation of joint 
solutions. 

Delegations may be formed to visit policy-makers on a non- 
political level (e.g., heads of industry, executives of government, 
etc) Delegations present a policy-maker with a group's point of 
view and try, through tlieir conviction and persuasiveness, to 
get him to change his position. 

A^on-uioicnl demonstrations, such as picketing and boycotting, 
axe valid tools of social action if all other teclmtqitcs have been 
exhausted and if they are undertaken in the spirit of non-violence 
and good svill. 

The action council, consisting of represertatis’cs of sei’era) 
groups uniting to take joint action on a single project, is appro- 
priate when more strength is required than can he muslcrca by 
a single organization.’ 

With the recent psychological evidence that people seldom 
change their attitudes or behavior constructively as a result of 
force, social action is tending to rely less on aggressive power 
and more on the scientific assessment and educational use of 
the forces for change existing in individual situations. It is 
becoming a process of svorking with people toward change, 
rather tlian pushing against them. 

The Conference as an Educational Experience 
Tlie conference, or institute, or gathering of people for a 
brief period of intensive joint deliberation, is one of the back- 
bones of informal adult education in our country. Throughout 
the year ntimcrotts organizations hold one- to tbree^y con- 
ferences to refresh tlie learnings of their personnel, and the 
spring and summer months signal the start of uncountable 
hegiras to more extended conferences. It is witliin the scope 
of this work to consider some of die prindplcs and techniques 
for improving tlie etlucational value of conferences. 

First, it is necessary to understand the \arioiis educational 
purposes a conference cm serve, in orfer th.ii those purposes can 
be sdccicd that will best meet the needs of a particular group of 
» AcDpUd md iummaHifd freai iWrf* pp. 1C.19. 
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participants. Among the possible functions a conference can 
perform are the following; 

Presentation of information. This is probably the function 
that most people associate with conferences, since the most 
common pattern of conference or^niiation consists of a series 
of meetings in which experts read papers or make addresses. 
There is reason to believe, hotvever, that more faith has been 
placed in this form of education than is justified. On many 
occasions the presentation of facts is desirable and necessary, 
but other needs are probably more pressing than is usually 
recognited, and other forms of information-giving may be more 
effective than formal speeches. 

Inspiration. The mere meeting together of a large number 
of people ts’ith common concerns is often an inspiring expC' 
ricnce. Impiring goal-setting addresses or discussions may also 
help the delegates to raise their sights and gain new conviction. 

Exchange of experience. The cross-fertiliration of ideas that 
comes from exchanging experiences is a stimulant to improved 
praaices. Delegates can learn a great deal from the successes 
and failures of others. 

Training. Conferences are excellent instruments for helping 
delegates to learn new skills or improve old ones. They provide 
oppominiiies for gaining botit knowledge and practice under 
controlled conditions and in concentrated doses. 

Problem salving. Frequently delates come to conferences 
with real problems, either of their profession, or of back-home 
operations, that can be solved better at a conference than in 
any other way. Tliis is a function that has probably been under- 
valued more than any other in typical conference planning. 
TIic best kind of learning experience is provided in the solving 
of real problems. 

Commitment to action. The conference provides one of the 
few opportunities most similar-minded groups of people have 
of coming togctlicr from a wide area to consider common prob- 
lems. arrive at a common solution, and commit themselves and 
tliosc tlicy represent to common lines of action. This is, of 
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course, tlie final step in education, and one that many con- 
ference planners also tend to undervalue. 

There are probably very few occasions in which a conference 
could serve tlie needs of its participants by limiting itself to 
any one of the above functions. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine 
a conference in which all the functions are not needed. 

A form of conference organtzauon that is gaining increasing 
popularity and that seems, on the basis of experimental evi- 
dence, to be able to fill the needs of delegates better than tra- 
ditional forms of organization, is the n»or/c conference. Dr. 
Leland P. Bradford, one of the pioneers in this field, describes 
the basic principles underlying work conferences as folloivs: 

1. The successful work conference demands that problems, 
rather ilian topics, be dealt with and that these problems be 
those seen by the delegates as Uieir problems. 

2. Partiopancs should be involved both before and during 
the conference in making basic decisions. Only in this way can 
the conference belong to participants and will partiapants feel 
that the conference deals with their problems. 

5. The entire work conference should be designed to assist 
delegate groups to think straight about their problems. This 
means (ftat every session of the conference lias an important and 
unique place in the total design and should be planned in rela- 
tion to the other sessions and their purposes. 

4. Conference planning should include opportunity and 
assistance for delegates periodically to evaluate both conference 
product and process in order that continuous improvement in 
both may be possible. 

5. Work conferences should be designed to make possible a 
steady progress from problem selection to diagnosis; to solution 
decisions; to action.* 

In Dr. Bradford's analysb, the following steps are involved 
in carrying tliese principles into practice: 

1. Planning commitlees representative of the needs and 
points of Niew of all the partidpanu should be formed. It is 
usually desirable that the committee planning tlie conference 
have the assistance of one or more consultants to advise on 
the tedmical aspects of conference planning. TIic committee 

> Leland r. Jlradfortl, Tlannlng the SV'ork-Croup Confeience." Adull Eduef 
t/ofi BulleUn, XII. February. iQ!?. pp. WCj. 
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should plan a general design for the conference that will pro- 
vide for all the functions necessary to meet the needs of the 
delegates, but that svill leave considerable freedom for the dele- 
gates to undertake whatever activities their needs require. 

2. Pariicipant involvemenlf can be accomplished in two 
ways: "One is to send out introductory lettersasking participants 
if they feel a conference is called for at this time and asking 
them to list their crucial problems. These problems can be 
categorited into a given number of problem areas and sent back 
to the potential participants for them to select the area in 
which they wish to work. Another way of involvement is to 
inform participants, through correspondence, concerning the 
type of conference to be held and the consequent responsibility 
they should assume. - . . Certainly bringing participants 
cold to a conference is to fail rather completely in helping 
them feel that the conference is their conference."* 
g. Changing pariicipant expectancies. Because conference 
panidpams have typically come to expect tlje kind of conference 
at 'Which they remain passive and anonymous, it is essential 
that a thorough interpretation be made to them of the work 
conference plan and the kinds of respozuibilities they must 
assume to benefit from it. 

4. Conference design. A general design for the conference 
should be planned in ^vhich each part of the conference has 
a definite place and purpose in relation to the total conference. 
Dr. Bradford suggests the following general pattern, with allow- 
ance for many variations: 

(a) Orientation session, or sessions, helping participants de- 
cide Vfhat results they wish from the conference and what both 
stafi and participants must do to achieve these results. 

(b) The conference groups get started selecting, discussing, 
and diagnosing their common problem. 

(c) A general session in which the conference groups report 
to eaA other their progress and their problems and in which 
there is further stimulation for more group wort. 

(d) The work groups continue working for one or two more 
sessions. 

tfbU., pp. 65.70. 
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(e) The conference meets as a whole again to examine how 
far it has gone and wliat its new problems are. 

(f) The groups complete their work. 

(g) The conference comes together as a whole to examine its 
production and to make final action decisions.^ 

5. Conference staff. There are several staff services that must 
be performed i£ tlie conference is to function well, including 
over-all co-ordination, the training of group leaders, the training 
of recorders and preparation of reports, the training of group 
observers, the planning of general sessions and evaluating 
meetings, and the supervision of clerical staff and physical facil- 
ities. These functions should be divided among a conference 
staff. 

6. Oriertialion sessions. As has been suggested, most dele- 
gates have preconcei\’ed ideas of conference operation that 
necessitate a reorientation to this new kind of conference. Dr. 
Bradford suggests tliat an opening orientation session might 
svell attempt to accomplish the following tasksr 

(a) Describe to participants the steps and stages of conference 
planning to indicate that all major decisions are yet to be made 
uy participants, that dedsions made by staff were in the direction 
of planning services to aid partidpants in group thinking rather 
than to direct participant thought. 

(b) Review widi the partidpants the problems selected by 
themselves through preconference correspondence for con- 
sideration and solution. 

(c) To explore the problems of group productivity, the 
responsibilities members need to accept, and the service roles to 
be played by group leadcis. recorders, obsen-en, and resource 
penons.* 

7. Selecting and training leaders. The criteria by which 
leaders are originally selected should include, among other 
things, an attitude that indicates a w’illingness to approach 
leadership from a group-centered point of view. Even with 
skillful and experienced group leaders, it is advisable to bring 
the leaders, recorders, and observen together for a period of 
pre-conference training. “Such a training program, usually of 

ttbid., p. 70. 
p. 71. 
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a half to a day in length, should orient leaders to the conference 
design, to the type of participants expected, to the problem 
areas, to the roles of group observer and recorder and to the 
assistance the leader can expect from these persons and from 
other members of the staff. Follorving this a quick census of 
areas in which the leaders expea the most difficulty opens up 
obvious needs for praaice. Usually such areas are; getting the 
group started, helping them keep on the beam, and keeping 
the dominant members in check. Spontaneous practice sessions 
can then he carried on in these crucial areas."’^ 

8. Selecting and training recorders. Recorders have the im- 
portant function of keeping communications open among all 
the groups, and should be trained to perform this function 
efficiently and uniformly. They might meet separately, as a 
group, during the pre<onference training program, and then 
come together with the leaders and observers for joint team- 
u’ork training. 

g. Selecting and training observers. In Chapter 4 the qual- 
ifications and duties of observers arc stated in such a tvay as 
to provide a basis for their selection and training. The observers 
might well meet as a separate group, also, for training in their 
Specific functions, and then come together with the leaders 
and obsers'en for joint training. 

10. General sessions. General sessions serve to bring the con- 
ference as a whole together to consider its progress, to evaluate 
how it is working, to consider neiv problems, and to learn about 
the ivork of the various work groups. 

n. Information sessions. “Information sessions are sessions 
in ivhich information needed by subgroups for further con- 
sideration of their problems is given in the most elBcient 
fashion. It may be a succinct and fact-crammed calk, a film, a 
dialogue, or a panel, depending upon the information needed 
and the resources at hand. Information sessions differ in many 
ways from typical speeches. TTiey make no effort to convince, 
to argue, or to beguile. They are essentially information ses- 

t/Wrf., p. 
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sions scheduled after the conference groups have seen the need 
for such information/'* 

12. Resource persons. "Every conference needs certain re- 
source persons— persons who have specific information, expe- 
riences, skills, or points of view useful to the group. The use 
of such resource persons, however, demands decided planning 
and skill. Unless the group is prepared to use the resource 
person in terms of its needs and unless the resource person is 
prepared in how to be used, he may dominate the group, lead 
it away from its goal, or fail to contribute needed resources.”* 

13. Final session. The final session serves to draiv the con- 
ference together, evaluate progress made and further progress 
needed, .and make necess.aTy total conference decisions and 
commitments. 

This description of work conference organization is not in- 
tended to serve as a manual of operation, but rather to illus- 
trate how some of the principles of education that have been 
developed throughout this book may be applied to conference 
planning and management. Further help can be gained from 
works suggested in the bibliography, but even more fruitfully 
from tlie reader’s oivn creative thinking and experimenting. 

Clubs, groups, forums, and conferences arc, from the point 
of view of numbers of people reached, the most significant 
instruments of adult education in our society. If the leaders 
of these groups will look upon their roles as those of educators, 
and will master and apply the principles of educational lead- 
ership, a major transformation can be brought about in our 
culture toward greater enlightenment and greater maturity, 
p. 73. 
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M any of the principles described m the preceding chap- 
ters are illustrated by the foUosring schedules oE adult 
education conducted in many parts of the countr)', in cities of 
all sizes, in rural areas, by many kinds of agencies. They reveal 
the scope and richness of the adult education movement, and 
the possibility of its adaptation to many situations and purposes. 

Informal Courses 

I. IN VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 

THE TO^VN HALL SHORT COURSES, Tfetr York Oiy, ^Vimer, 1950 
Tuodiji, 5:30^:30 pjn. Thunda7». 5:50-7:30 pja. 

PiiDo Forum Creative Writing 

WednesdaT*. 5:jo-7:«i pjn. TraveJogots 

Contemporary Americas Muic ThuradaTV. 8:00-9:30 pJO. 

Tbe Natural Sdentiit in Action Photography in Action 

10 KSMons. $10 per coime 


THE ADULT SCHOOL OF MONTCLAIR, New Jrney, Sptiog, 1950 


CoVETES Mmrsc SIoxoat ETCXtjtc* 

(Beginning Februcrj 6) 


Couasas Mrrrrsc TTcESBAr Evekincs 
(Beginning Febnary j) 


oocans uextinc S'oo-^-oo p3i, 
Aceordiort Playing, Begiooerv . . Sjoo 


Contemporary Pallet 8/» 

Creative Writing gaso 

□ementary EngU^ 

French 54,, 

Popular Piano Sec. 3 Caw 

Ptythology of Adjustment Saw 


CDCum MzrrrNC 8:00-9:00 tJ*. 


Display for Small Scores S S-oo 

Flower Arranges 

Popular Piano Sec. 1 Beginning. 6x0 

Speed Reading 

Stenography II 8 j>o 

Typing 2 (New Beginnen) 8-®o 

Vocabulary te Word Mastery . . . 
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Spanuh I 5xw 

Speed Reading 8 j» 

Stenography JI 

Typing I (New Beginners) 800 

COURSES aiEEnNG 9:10-10:10 P.U. 
Accordion Playing, Intermediate } S/io 

Dominant Ideas irsk> 

English, Imennedlate 5.00 

Five American Novelists 8.00 

Popular Piano Sec 4 600 

Spanish II giro 

Stenography 111 Roo 

Typing 11 8,00 


COURSES SIEEnNC AT OTHER HOURS 


Badminton See. 1. 
Badminton See. a.. . 
Bookkeeping & Acct. 

Ceramics 

Contract Bridge— Int. 
Creative Design .... 

Coif 

High School English 
High School History 

Leathererafc 

Millinery 

Redecorating Your 

Home 

Repairing Fum. Fin. 
Slip Cover Making. . 
IPoodworking 11 ... 


.J JAW 7:15- 8:45 

3.00 8:45-10:15 

5.00 S.VO-iOM 
ttxio 8:00-10:00 

5.00 8:00-10:00 

8.00 S:oo-tomo 
800 8:oo- 9:30 
8,50 8:oo- 9:30 
f.50 8:oo- 9:30 
800 8:oo-tO:oo 
800 8:00-10:00 

800 8:oo- 9:45 
10-00 8:00-10:00 
7^0 8:00-10:00 
lOAW 7;oo-to;oo 


COURSES MEETiNc g:io-io:io p.«. 


BiUe as literature $ 8no 

Popular Piano Sec, t Saw 

Social Conversation 

Stenography III 800 

Typing II Saw 


COURSES MErriNC AT OTHER HOURS 


Badminton Sec 3 ...$ 3.00 


Badminton Sec 4 . . . 3 00 
Dancing .......... 5^0 

Drawing S: Fainting lono 

Dressmaking 1000 

EDeciive Business 

Writing 800 

ClovemaVlng 10.00 

High School Com. 

Arith 8.50 

High School Algebra 8.50 

Me»}aa/( 8x0 

Photography- 

Advanced 800 

Pilofing&Navigaiion Saw 
Refinishing 

Furniture 8«o 

Salesmanship 800 

Upholstery Goo 

Woodworking 1 . . . . Bxo 


7:15- 8:45 

8:45-10:15 
8:00- 9:30 
8:00-10:00 
8:00-10:00 

6;oo-io:oo 

8:00-10:00 

8;oo- 9:30 
8:00- 9:30 
8:00-10:00 


8:00-10:00 
8:09- 9:30 

B;oo-io:oo 

9:10-10:40 

8:00-10:00 

B;oo-io;oo 


OntER Evenihcs 


Concert Previews ...3 1.50 8:oo-io:oo 
(^VednMday, Feb. 1 and 
IVednesday, Aprii i») 


The Adult School o£ Montclair is a c(H)peradve community 
project under the aiuhority of the Montclair Board of Educa- 
tion. The degree to wliicli it is rooted in its community is 
suggested by the strength of its lay organization. 


THE “Y".ED PROGRAM of the Rochester, New York, yjri.CA.-Y.\V.tlA. 
Council, Winter, 1950 Series 


tuesoats. 8:00 TO g;io r.«. 
Security and Individual Freedom 
Know Your Music Better 
Everyday Legal Problems 
Setting Up Your Own Business 
And They Were Married 
^Vliat It Means to Be a Cliristian 


TUESDAYS, 9:15 TO IO:85 RJ*. 
Ccramia 
Square Dandng 
The New Look In Radio 
Vacation Travel 

Recreation for the Oub and Home 
Intermediate Bridge 
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TIJESDAYS, 10:30 TO li:oO PAt. 

Sodal recreation, game*, dancing, entmalnmcnt 

8 JCsiioM. 5*^0 10 I5 P« 


boston center tor ADUET education. Boston, SFi-S- 'S” 


Behind Ihe Headline, (, Mnlon,) 

10 hours, Jt-SO 
Accent on Foreign News, 

10 hours, S7^ 

Our Heritage, 10 bouts, %^ai 
Fascinating Facts oi Science, 

10 hours, 97,00 
The Sun, 10 houn. J700 
Seeing the Ctcat Out,o!,doon, 

*o houn, 98.50 

Conrersaiional Chinese sections), 

15 hours, $8,25 
Conversatiortal Zngtbh, 

go houn, Suejo ^ 

CooTenaiionsl French {8 secuonsj, 

10 hours. 97,00 

CoQversailonat Cettnan {5 sections) , 

JO hours, 

Conversadonil Julian (4seeUoni), 

to hours. 97,00 

Convenatioful Rutslao (4 sections) , 

10 houn. i^oa 

ConversaUonal Spanish (10 sections), 

10 hours, 97x0 

Law for the Laftnan. 10 hours. 97,^5 
Thinking Successfully, 10 hours, 9700 
Psychology of Personality (s secUoiu) , 
10 hours, $7,00 

Psychology of Marriage in a Chanpog 
Social Pattern, to hours. 97'®® 
Understanding Yoursdf, to houn, 97,0® 
Understanding Our Oilldren. 
to hours, 9700 

living Religions of the IVotld, 
to houn, $700 
^Vhat My Neighbor Believes, 
to hours, 97,00 
The Bible, to hours. $700 
Emerson and &Iodem Life, 
to hours. $700 
Great ktasters of literature, 

10 hours, 97,*5 

Meeting Great People, to houn, 9700 
Modem Literature, 10 houn, 97,25 
Shakespeare. 10 houn, 97,*3 


Shorl Slo^ Wiilins (■ 

to hours. 98,5® . ^ 

Creative kVriting (2 sections). 

10 houn. 98,50 

VoabuUry Building (3 sections) , 

10 houn, I700 
Playwriilng. 20 houn. $8,50 
Novel Writing, 16 hours, 

Good English Usage (3 sections). 

10 houn, S700 
Piano Playing (7 sections), 
ao hours. Jgoo 

Singing (t sections), 20 hours. I8.50 
Choral Singing. 10 hours, S7"> 
Orchestra. 15 hours. 98.50 
Retorder Playing. »5 hours, 

Melody Making. »® 

Contemporary Music, »o houn. 97^ 
Chamber Music, 10 hours. 97,50 
listening to Symphonic 

(5 seaions), 10 houn. 97,<5 
Harmony and Solfeggio, 
to houn, 97,50 

Modem Dance, 10 houn, 98«o 
Tap Dandog. to houn. 98^5 
Folk Dandng, 10 houn, 93^5 
Sodal Dandng (5 sections), 

15 houn. 98.75 

Exercising to Music (4 sccuons) , 
to houn, I8.50 
Little Theater Workshop, 

*0 houn. 9850 

Radio Dramatics {2 secuons). 

to houn. 99,00 
Play Reading, 20 houn. S8.50 
Voice and Diction (8 sections) , 
to houn, $7/)o 

Speaking in Public (3 sections) . 

to boon, 9850 
Conversation. 8 houn. 96 j» 
Creative Painting. 20 houn. 99,oo 
Portrait Drawing and PainUng 
(4 sections) . 20 houn, 99,®® 
life Drawing and Painting 

(3 sections) . 20 houn, 99xjo 
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Pencil Sketching (i2 sections), 
so hours, $9.00 

Landscape Painting (4 sections) , 
so hours, $8.50 

Amateur Photography, jo hours. $7x0 
Finger Painting (s sections), 
so houn, $8.75 

Still Life Painting, so hours, $8.50 
Cartooning, so hours. $8.50 
AVoodcarving, so hours. $8.50 
bookbinding, so hours. $8.50 
Pottery (3 sections) , so hours, $8.50 
Stained Glass Designs, so houn, $8.50 
hfodeling (a sections) , so houn, $900 
Metalwork, so houn, $8.30 
Handwrought Jewelry (10 sections), 
so houn. 88.50 

Decorating Class, so hours, $8.50 
Tray Painting (4 sections) . 
so houn. 89x0 

Leather. Clove, bag. and Dele KtaUng 
(a sections) , so hours, 88,50 
Leatberwork. so hours, 88-50 


MS 

Tactile StencUlng (s sections), 
so houn, 88.50 
Dmsmaking (9 sections) 
so houn, 88.50 

htillinery (s sections) , so houn. 88.50 
Taiioriiig (j ttciions} , 20 hours, f 10.75 
Desigaing Your Own Clothes 
(5 sections) , so houn, 89-00 
Decorating Your Home (4 sections) , 
10 houn, $800 

Bedspreads, Vanity Skins, and 
Curtains, so hours, 8g 00 
Drapery and Slip Cover Making 
(4 sections) , so houn, 89.00 
Rush Sealing, to houn, 88.50 
Repairing Furniture, to houn. 89 15 
Furniture Making, to houn, 88.50 
Upholstering (4 sections), 
to hours. 88.50 

Radio Tinkering, to houn. 88.50 
A Tinker’s Course (t sections), 
so hours, 8850 


ASSOaATION SCHOOL* Boston y.M.Cji„ Fall, IW7 


StONOAVS 
6:30 Design for Dining 
7:00 Salesmanship 
Leathercraft 
8:00 Modern Marriage 
TUESDAYS 

6:30 Fainting 

Voice and Diction J 
German I 
Club Leadership 
Stenciling 
7:00 Drama Study 
7:15 Nutrition in the Headlines 
8:00 Voice and Diction 11 
German 11 

WEDNESDAYS 

6:30 ballroom Dandng (Deg.) 

Making Your Opinions Count 
Variety Crafu 

7:00 Social Recreation Leadership 
The Bible Speaks Today 
8;i5 Califoom Dancing (Adv.) 

8:30 Variety Crafts 


MIUKSDAVI 

6:00 Metaicraft I 
6:30 Piano 1 

Interior Decorating 
French I 
Portrait Painting 
7:00 Finger Painting 
Public Speaking 
7:30 French 11 
8:00 Piano II 

Meialcrafi II 
8:30 French III 


nUDAYS 

6:00 Spanish I 
7:00 Pottery 

Creative Writing 
Stained Class 
Photography 
7:15 Spanish III 
8»o Psychology of Personality 
8.'30 Spanish II 
810x0 per course 


10 sessions. 8<>xo 
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CXASSES IN MODERN UVINC, Downto^m yjVf.OA, Dallas, Texas 
IVioter. 1950 

Bridge and Canasta (Intemediate) Ccnvenational French 

Photography for Experienced Atnatcun Itiusic Appreciation 
Art for the Beginner life and Teachings of Jesus 

Painting learning to Dance 

Convenatlonal Spanish for Beginners Modem Ballroom Dancing 
Conversational Spanish, Intermediate Latin American Dandng 

Convenatlonal Italian Square Dancing for Beginners 

Behind the Headlines Sr^uare and Folk Dandng, Intermediate 

B sntioBS, fsso lo S^-oo 


UNIVERSITY OF LIFE, First Methodist Qiurdi, Yankton, South Dakota 
Spring. 1919 

tllCH laiOOL YOUTH COUXCE AND BUSINtSS votmi 

Moral Problems Today — Reiiglon in Drama 

Why Be Good? Personalities In Church History 

Science and Religion The Book of Llfe^Tbe Bible 

Making the World Christian 

AOUt-TS 

The Methodbt Disdpline 
Outwitting Our Nerves 
8 Sunday evenings, no fee 


UNIVERSITY OF LIFE, Council ol Churches of Greater Portland, Maine 
Spring, 1949 

Jesus an<J Present-day Living 
The FatQHy in Modem Life 
My Philosophy of Life 
Four Problem Areas in World Life 
4 Sunday evenings, Fs for the series 

THE INSTITUTE OF ADULT STUDIES, Amhe Em« Synagogue 
Chicago, Mobday Ereoiog Institute 1947-48 

irr QDAMTR, OCT, IJ— OZC. tS gRD QUARTOL, rE3. l&— APRIL 19 

The Jew and ibe Drama 7 ^ Jewuh Arcs 

Jeremiah 

The Jew in the World of Today Training for Cotamunity Leadership 

tND QUARTER, JAN. 5 — FIR, Q QUARTER. MAY 3 — JUNE ^ 

Blueprints for Jewish Palestine Blueprints for American Judaism 

6 vreekM, $s per count 
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SUNDAY MORNING ADULT STUDY CROUP, Oakton United Church 
Eranston, lliinou. 1949-50 
Christian Responsibility for Displaced Persons 
Learning the Art of EfTcciive Prayer 
Sacred \\'ritlngi of the Great Religions 
Religion and Ecoisomic Life 
Psydiology and Religion 
Learning Religion at Home 
Eadi coune lasts six weeks; offered in sequence; no fee 


EDUCATION ^VORKSIIOP. Loop Center Y.W.C.A., Chicago 
Spring 1948 


atONDAV 

TIMX 

ru 

WtONtSDAY 

TIUE 

nz 

Contract Rridee fDeir.l 

6:00-7:00 $6x10 

Photomphv fBe?.> .. 

6:00-7:45 

8x» 

Contract Bridge (Int.) 

7! ‘5-8:45 

•JJBO 

Photorraohv fBeir.i . . 

8:00-9:45 

6.00 

Creative WriUog .... 

C: 15-7:45 

Sm> 

Sewing (Beg.) 

6:15-8:15 

yxx) 

Drawing and Painting 

6:ia-6:K 

8xm> 

Spanish 1 

6:iii-8:iit 

laoo 

Millinery 

6:15-8:15 

9x10 




Sewing {Beg.) 

6:15-8:15 

700 

TilUaSDAY 



Speech Profile 

6:15-7:15 

700 

Contract Bridge (Adv.) 

6:15-7:45 

7A0 

Vocabulary Building. 

7:15-8:15 

7XM 

Effective Speaking ... 

6:15-7:15 

7«o 




English Gramroar ... 

6:00-7:30 

6x10 

TtrtJDAV 



Gloves 

6:15-7:45 

7^0 

Contract Bridge (Int.) 

6:15-7:45 

7XK. 

Mfllinery 

4:00-6:00 

gxx) 

General Crafu ...... 

6:iit-8:iit 

600 

MIHJoery 

6:15-8:15 

gno 

Great Books 

6:15-8:15 


Sewing (Beg.) .... 

6:15-8:15 

700 

Millinery 

4:00-6:00 

9-00 

Silk Screen 

6:15-8:15 

8XM 

Millinery 

6:i>;-8:iii 

900 

Rebuild Your 



Psychology (Adv.) .. 


700 

Vocabulary 

3:00-4:00 

5-00 

Psjchology (Adv.) .. 

7 :i 5-8:»5 

7x» 

Vocal (Beg.) 

6 :i 5-7:«5 

8.00 

Sewing (Beg.) 

4:00-6:00 

7x» 

Vocal (Adv.) 

7:15-8:15 

8.00 

Sewing (Adv.) 

■j:oo-o:oo 

goo 




Spanish TIT 

6:15-8:15 

lOJfO 

raiOAY 






Dc Your Own 



tvaONESDAY 



Handyman 

7:i5-9:‘5 

5.00 

Choral Singing 


S-oo 

How to Listen to 



Dress Design & 



Music 



Construction .... 



Leather 

6:15-8:15 


Flower Arrangfnneni & 



Millinery 

4:00-6:00 


table Decorations 



Millinery 

6:15-8:15 


Croup Piano 


700 

Photography (Int.) .. 

7:00-9:00 


Interior Decorating . , 


700 

Sewing (Adv.) 

6:4s -8:45 


Tewelrv . 

6:t5-8:i5 

8.00 

Spanish n 

6:15-8:15 

U.UU 


10 weeks, April 5— June ii 
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2. IN UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 

TIIE UNIVERSITV OF TENNESSEE, Dlruion ot Exltmion 
Mempliia Center, Spring. 1^19 

„ . n-rt IV AVednesdaj* 6:45-9^5 

AccounUngtii Sr, in'“' Monday* 6:45-9:45 

Accounting SI* (InWxJuao^ Pan II) - 'Thursday* 6^5-9-45 

Accounting *13 Tuoday* 6:45-9=45 

AccounUng 311 (Intemrtute) Tuesday* 6:45-9:45 

Accounting 3»a Friday* 6:45-9:45 

AccounUng 3s* (Cost— Part II) ^ 6^5'8:l5 

Advertising (Marketing 43O fc Thur. 6:45-8:15 

Blueprint Am 1 >-su — Mon. fc Wed. 8:15-9:45 

Business Engluh (Part I) Mon. le Wed. 6:45-8: >5 

Business Uw 413 6:45-8:«5 

Ixonomiaiit fe ^v'ed. 8:15-9:45 

Eoinomla ai3 _ Mon. fc W'ed. 8:15-9:45 

Elements 0! Elecuiaty ^ 6:45-8:15 

*'* Tues.fcThur. 8:15-9:45 

English Tue*. t Thur. 6:45-8:15 

Engineering Drawing Its Tu«. fc Tbur. 6:45-8:15 

Federal EiUtc and GUi Taxes ^ 6:45-8:»5 

Maihem.Uoi6* (Trigonometry) 

Office Management (Office AdminisirauoD 453) \vrf! 6-4?l:i5 

p,^d M2MgOT™i 6 ;i 5-8 ;i 5 

Political Saeoce tsi », w«L fi-ax-Siis 

Psychology *11 qnuoduciory-Part I)^ " Thur. 8ii5-9'-45 

Psychology 11a (Inirodoaory— Part II) 8 -iM :45 

Psychology *13 (Introductory-Part UI) J 

Psy^ologysi. (GencUc) SlStw^ 6:4^1:11 

Salesmanship (Marketing 313) 8:i4-q:45 

Security AnalysU (Finance 4.3) fc wSi 6:4i1:«5 

^ol<^ *11 Tues. fc Thor. 8:15-9:45 

SI weeks. $15 to 8*5 per course 

CLEVELAND COLLEGE, Western Reserve University, Oevcland 
Sdiool of General Smdie*, Short Courses, Fall Series, 1948 


The United Nations and World 
Got eminent 
History of Russia 
The Study of History 


The Meeting of East and W'est 
Plato’s Republie 
Patterns of Life— Anthropology 
Literature of the Bible 
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Modem Europe in the Mirror 
o( literature 

The Meaning of life in the light of 
Great Poets and Wrlten 
The American Plutarch 
Reading Poetry 

Philosophies of the Western World 
Modern Piano Music 
Fundamentals of General Cusiness 
Short Review Coune for 
Public Speakers 
Daily Themes 

Human Problems In Duainess 
and Industry 

Basic English for Foreigners 
Remedial Reading 
Spanish Vocabulary Building 


Spanish Conversation 

Persona] Inventory 

Young Homemakers Guide 

Crafu for Mothers and Children 

la Tune Wth Your Age 

Fcdk and Square Dance Lessons 

Ceramics Workshop 

Metal ^Vorkshop 

Leather Workshop 

Paint ^VOIkshop 

Needlecraft 

Needlecrafi Workshop 

Weaving 

Sewing 

Clothes ninic 
Tailoring for Women 
Practical Farm Management 


8 weeks. $8 per course 


UXIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Univcrsrfy CoU^ 
Adult Education Prt^iam. Winter, 1950 


StSftSAItS 

Leadership in Conference Discussion 

The World’s Great Plays 

The hfodem Novel 

Short Story Writing 

The Writing of Tcetry 

An Introduction to Music 

Case ^Vork 'IVicii the Aged 

How to Read a Book 


(NONotzan) 

Personality and the EiTeetlve Executive 

Shakespeare 

Elemenu of Art 

Croup Dynamlo and Adult Edcation 
Great Books of the Bible 
International Relations 
Croup and Personality Factors Behind 
Modem Teosions 


6 to It sessions, Sy-so to (15 per course. University College also oders a Union 
OOicers Program, a Basic Program of Liberal Education for Adults, Great Books 
in the Modern World, and a wide variety of credit course*. 


5CII0015, Non-credit Courses, 19-19.50 
Painting and Artcraft 
Photography 
Radio 
Television 
Wood Shop 


3. IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BALTIMORE PUBLIC 
AttTS AND OtAFTS 
Artcraft and Painting 
Art Metal ^V’oik 
Blueprint Reading 
Commercial Art 
Electronia 
Ceramics 

Interior Decoration 
Jewelry Making 
Knitting and Crocheting 
Machine Shop 


HasfESMElNO 

Cooking 

Dressmaking and General Sewing 

Home Nursing 

Gardening 
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KON-CKXSIT C0UKS13 
Adrertising 
Art Apprtdation 
Art Techniques 
Art ^Vorkshop 
Oiemisiry 
Industrial 

Qualitative Analpis 
Choral Music 
Creative Writing 
Current Events 
Dramatics 
English 
Businea 
Everyday 

English— Great Books 
French Converation 
Handwriting 
Income Tares 


Insurance 

Italian, Conveisatlon 
Journalism 
Modem Drama 
Mssic Appreciation 
Piano 

Irnmi mental 
Opera AppredaUon 
Orchestra 
Oilice Machines 
Piano. Qass 
Polish Convemtion 
Psycbolog:y 
Public Relations 
Public Speaking 
Satcsmaiuhip 
Shorthand 

Spanbh, Conversation 
Typing 


Free to residents ol Baltimore 


DZS MOIN’ES, IOWA, PUBUC SCHOOLS, Edocadonal Opportmudo 
for Adults, Fall. 1^18 


MONDAT SIOtXINCS 

Arts and Cratt^See Homeoatu 

Hat Making 

Komecrafts 

MO^AT Arraosoors 
Bridge, Contract — Begtnning 
Dressmaking and FliUng Prohiems 
Tailoring 

Textile Painting, Beginning 
MOVDAV XVexiMS 
Acetylene Wdding 
Advertising Lettering and Layout 
Arc Welding 
Architectural Drafting 
Blueprint Reading 
Bridge. Contract 
Dandng. Ballroom 
Xhess Design 
Electric klotors 
DeetTvnia 

FamQy Cttidancs Qioic 
Firtioo Writing Clinic 
Figurine Paiailcg 
Flower Arrangement 
Trench. C onv e isa tional 
Cennaa 


Mat Making 

High School Credit Cooise 
Homeoatu 
Income Tax Problems 
Interior Decoradoo 
Leathercralt — Beginning 
Lip Reading 
Machine Shop Fraoice 
Ofiice Machines 

Philosophy for Everyday Living 
Pianev— Niodem Keyboard Harmony, 
Segiaolog 
Power Sewing 
Printing 
Public Speaking 
Radio R^air and Service 
Radio Speech 
Refrigeradon 
Shorthand— Beginning 
Shorthand Review 
Shorthand (Thomas System) 

Slip Covers and Z>rapes 
Small Business Management 
Spanish 

Spanish, Conversational 
Swedish. Advanced 
Swimming 
Tailoring 
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Tjping— Beginning 
Typing— Intennediaie 
Typing— Advanced 
tipholsiering 

Woodworking and Furniture Repair 
TUESDAV MORNINCa 

Afetaicraft 
Hat Making 
Slip Coven and Drapa 
Spraal Sewing Techniques 

TUlfflAY AFITRNOONJ 

Bridge, Contract— Advanced 
Orcsimaklng and Fitting rroblems 
Flower Arrangenient 
Hat Making 
Homeaafis— Advanced 
Metalcraft 

Special Sewing Techniques 

TOesdav ivemncs 
Arithmetic Review 
Badminton 

Bridge. Contract'-Beginning 
Bancing 

Piower Arrangement 
Hat >fakiQg 
l(omeerafi>->Beginning 
Keeping Fit 

Leathercraft'-Begianing 
Penmanship 
Public Speaking 
Radio Speech ^Vorkshop 
Shorthand— Beginning 
Shorthand Review 
Slip Coven and Drapes 
Spanuh 

Spanish— Banning 
Swimming 

Transportation Classes 
Typing— Beginniog 

WEDMCSOAY HOKMNCS 
Hat Making 
Homecrafts— Beginning 
Slip Covers and Drapes 

WEBNESOAV AfTHlNOONS 

Child Growth and Development 
Figurine Painting 
Hat Making 


Keeping Fit 
Tailoring 

WEDNESDAY EVENINGS 
Aeeiylene Welding 
Advertising Copy ^V'riting 
Archery Range Practice 
Arc Welding 

Architectural or Machine Drafting 

Blueprint Reading 

Bridge, Contract 

Business Law 

Business Letter ^V'riting 

Business Mathematics and Penmanship 

Clothing 

Creative tV’riting— Beginning 

Dancing, Ballroom 

Dress Design 

Electronics 

English Review 

Flower Arrangement 

Fiench— Beginning 

Hat Making 

High School Credit Course 
HomerraitJ 
Leathercraft 
Metalcnii 

Machine Shop Practice 
Music Adventure in Listening 
Office Machines 
Power Sewing 
Printing 

Radio Repair and Service 
Refrigeration 
Shorthand— Beginning 
Shorthand Review 
Shorthand (Thomas System) 

Slip Covers and Drapes 

Spanish— Beginning 

planish— Convenational 

Swedish — Beginning 

Swimming 

Tailoring 

Typing— Beginning 

T)pi»c— Intermediate 

Upholstering 

Vocabulary Building 

Woodtrarking and Furniture Repair 

THURSDAY MCrtLNINCS 

Hat hfaklog 
Homecrafts— Advanced 
Homecrafts— Beginning 
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THURSDAY APTERNOONJ 
Dressmaking and Fftting Problems 
Hat Making 
Homecralts — ^Advanced 
Tailoring 


THURSDAY EVENINGS 
Arithmetic Review 
Basketball 

Bridge (Contract) Duplicate 

Clothing 

Dancing 

Dancing, Square 

Dressmaking and Fitting Problems 

English Review 

Filling and Sewing 

Hat Making 

Homeaafts 

Keeping Fit and Basketball (Xfeo) 
Keeping Fit and Badminton {Women) 
Music: Adventures In Listening 
(5 weeks) 

Penmanship 
Public Speaking 


Shorthand — Beginning 

Spanish — Intermediate and Advanced 

Swimming 

Tailoring 

Typing— Beginning 
Woodcraft and Furniture Repair 
FRIDAY UORNINCS 
Child Growth and Development 
Hat Making 
Hcnnecrafu — ^Advanced 
Special Sewing Techniques 
FRIDAY AFTERNOONS 

Hat Making 
Homecrafts — Beginning 
Keeping Fit 
Slip Coven and Drapes 
Special Sewing Techniques 
ramAY evenings 
Hat Making 

High School Credit Coune 

"Meet the People" Film Lecture Series 

Tailoring 


5 to 10 weeks, free co I8.50 per course 


THE MOTT FOUNDATION, Sponsored by the Board of Education and 
Co-operaUng Community Agendes, Flint, Michigan, Winter, 1950 


American Literature and Life II 
Accounting I {Elementary) 
Accounting 11 (College Credit) 
Accounting {Pay Roll) 

Badminton 

Boat Building and Design 
Book Review {Speaking of Books) 
Braille Reading and Writing 
Bridge (Advanced) 

Bridge (Beginning) 

Bridge (Duplicate) 

Business Law I 

Business Machines 

Business Maihematia 1 

Business Mathematics 11 

Carpentry 

Ceramics 

Child Psychology 

(Undemanding Our Children) 
China Painting 
Ciiirenshlp Quses 
College Divblon 


Cooking for Guests 
Comptomelry 1 
Compiomeiry 11 
Comptonretry III 
Comptometer Training 
Conapondence 
Crafts (Lessons for Leiden) 
Crafts (General) 

Current American Problem 
Dancing (Couple) 

Dancing (Social) 

Dancing (Sodal Parlies) 
Dandng (Square Instruction) 
Dandng (Square Parties) 
Daign and Color Harmony 
Draperies 
Dre^en Craft 
Dren Forms 
Dressmaking (Advanced) 
Dressmaking (Beginning) 
Dressmaking (General) 
Eflectlve Speaking and 
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PenonalUy Development 
Engineering Fundamentals 
Rrefresher Course 
English Composition II 
English (Conect) 

Father and Sous in the Out-of-Doon 

Filing 

Fly-Tying 

French (Conversational) 

From Friendship to Marriage 
Furniture Refinishing 
Furniture Upholstering 
Gift Making 

Grooming (The Art and Sdence 
of Being Attractive) 

High School Credit Subjects 
Home Freeren 
Interior Decorating 

(Beautifying the Home) 

Jujiuu 
Knitting 
Lamp Shades 
Leatheroaft 
Let’s Give a party 
Lettering 

Machine Blueprint Reading 
Madilne Shop Practice 
Mathenatio o( Merchandising 
Mathematics ^Vorkshop 
Mental Health (Duitdlng) 

Millinery (Neiv) 

MlUlnery (Remodeling) 

Model Railroading 
Music Appreciation 

(Portrait of a Great Musldan) 
New Homemaker's Foods Qass 
OlSce Procedure 
Penmanship 

Photography (Advanced) 

Photography (Beginning 
Physical Fitness for AV'omen 


' 5 ' 

Planning Your New Horae 

Plastia 

Poetry 

Political Science II 

Psychology 

Radio (Elementary) 

Reading (Speeding Your) 

Rugs (Handmade) 

Rugs (Hooked) 

Sales Psychology 
Setring (Introduction To) 

Sheet Metal Drawing 
Shorthand 1 
Shorthand II 
Shorthand 111 

Shorthand Review and Dictation 

Slide Rule Operation 

Slip Coven and Draperies 

Sodat Security Act 

Sociology 

Spanish Guh 

Spanish Conversation (Advanced) 
Spanbb Convenation (Intermediate) 
Spanish Conversation (Invitation to) 
Speech Reading (Up Reading) 
Stutterers 
SwlaiBJng 

Tailoring (Advanced) 

Tailoring (Beginning) 

Textile Palming 
Typing I 
Typing 11 
Typing III 

Veimns (Opponunltlcs for) 

Water Color Painting 

Whittling and Woodcarving 

Woodshop Hobby Group 

Woodworking 

Word Study 

Writer's Workshop 

Wtidng for Pleasure and Profit 


5 to It weeks, gi to gio per mine 


THE CALDIVELL ADULT SCHOOL, Grover Cleveland High School 
Caldwell. New jerseyt FaU* IWD 


7:30-9:00 r.M. 

The Contemporary Theatre 
Psycliology of Penonallty 
An Anal pis of World Adairs 
Better English. EsKntlal English. 


Effective English 
First Aid and Home Safety 
Contract Bridge— Elemenury 
Sodal Dancing— Elemenury 
Charcoal. Pendl. and Crayon — 
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Intermediate and Advanced 
Oil, ^Vater Color, and Pastels — 
Intermediate and Advanced 
Flower Arrangement 

7:30-10:30 TM. 
Typewriting— Elementary 
Typwriting— Intermediate and 
Advanced 

Oolhing — Advanced 

Basic Cooking 

Rug Hooking and Braiding 

Clove Making 

Chess 

Golf 

Plastic and Metal Jewelry Making 

Ceramics 

Woodworking 

Photography Workshop 

Millinery 

8:00-10:00 P.M. 

A Layman Looks at Labor Laws 
Bookkeeping 
Conversational Spanish 
Conversational French 


Interior Decoration ^Vorkshop 
Creative Writing Workshop 
Astronomy for the Hobbyist 
Making Music on the Harmonica 
Planning Your New Home- 
Remodeling Your Old 

8:00-10:30 P.H. 

The World’s Ootsunding Films 

9:00-10:30 p.ir. 

Our Community 

The Psychology of Child Development 
Profilable Public Relations 
The Psychology of Human Relations 
Music as a Hobby 
Public Speaking 
FundamerriaJ Economies 
Contract Bridge — ^Advanced 
Sodal Dancing — Intermediate and 
Advanced 

Oiarcoal, Pcndl, and Crayon— 
Elemenury 

Oil, Water Color, and Pastels— 
Elementary 


10 Thursday evenings, to $7 per course 


4. IN LABOR AND INDUSTRY 

INTERNATIONAL LADIES GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION 
New York City Central Edocation Frogram, IBIM 9 
Offiem’ Qualification Courses Living W’iih Science 

Public Speaking Music Appreciation 

^* 1 *™'*® Songfest and Dancing 

Film Forums Dramatics 

k'ear-round: free to union members 


OHIO CJ.O. COUNCIL SUMMER SCHOOL, Tar IIoDow Group Camp 
Chillicotfie, Ohio, September 11 - 17 , 1949 


to Get Results through 
Political Action 
Psychology for Workers 
How to Ca^ Out Collective 
Bargaining 

How to Administer a Local Union 
Successfully 

How to Do Expert Mimeozranh 
Work ^ ^ 


How to Achieve Jobs for All 
in America 

IVorkmen’i Compensation and 
Community Services 
How to Publish a Good Union Paper 
How to Conduct an Educational 
Program in Local Unions 
How to Take and Develop 
Good Pictures 


5 tlayi, 530 for tuition, board, and room 
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^VESIXRN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Hawthorne Qub Erening School 
Cicero, Illinois, Spring, 1948 


rUNBAKfEJirrAL SUBJECTS 
Practical Arithmetic Refresher 
Algebra 

Shop Trigonometry 
Slide Rule 

Mathematics of Punch and Lie 
Design 

Industrial Statistics 
Practical Mathematics Refresher 
Your English 

(Grammar tt Punctuation) 

Your English 

(Sentence ft Paragraph Struetufc) 
Fundamentals of Electricity— 
Beginning 

Fundamentals of Electricity — 
Advanced 

Industrial Electricity 
Industrial Electrenlcs 
Ellecdve Speaking 
Introduction to Psyclioiogy— 
Beginning 

Introduction to Psychology- 
Advanced 

Psychology of Dealing with People 
Applied Psychology 
Psychology of Penonality 
Convenational Spanish 

VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 
Shop Clerical Functions ft Fayrotl 
Preparation 

Bookkeeping and Elementary 
Accounting 

Fundamentals of lYescem Electric 
Manufacturing Accounting 
Fundamentals of Blueprint Reading 
Advanced Blueprint Reading 
Advanced Tool ft piece Pan 
Blueprint Reading 

13 weeks, $3 50 per cour 


Calculating Machines 
Mechanical Drawing 
Assembly and Detail Drawing 
Advanced hletallurgy of Iron ft Steel 
kfetallu^ of Non-ferrous Metals 
Fundamentals of Milling Machine 
Operation 

The Western Electric Company 
ft Its Products 
Hawthorne Manufacturing 
Oiganization ft Principles 
Shop Practice 

Western EJectrJe Sales Organization 
ft Practice 

Elementary Telephony 
Siep-by-step Dial System 
Step-by-step Dial System— Advanced 
Crtrabar Dial Fundamentals 
Crossbar Dial Traffic 

(Origioating Equipment) 
Cros^ar Dial Traffic 

(Terminating Equipment) 
Typewriting 
Review Shorthand 
Ciegg Shorthand 

UUSUa£ TtUB AND TESSONAL INTzaim 
(XASSCS 

Reading Improvement Films 
Sketching and Painting 
Piano Lessons in Popular Music 
BadnuntoD Classes 
Cymnaslum Ctassev-Men 
Cyninasium Qasse*— Women 
Ballroom Dancing 
Intermediate Photography 
The Forum 
Speech Improvemeot 
Sewing 

Advanced Sewing 
Miscclianeoui Needlework 
t. open to all employees 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, Chicago Cemtral Sdiorf 
for llarrcsier Personnel Courses for Foremen. 1948-49 
rrasoNAL cEVELOPSttNT Everyday IVriting 

Pcnonal Qualities of a Foreman Planning and Organizing 

Everyday Speaking Logical Thinking 
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iiuttAS uut-nosi 
Human Behavior 
How People Learn 
Hnion-inanagement Relationship 
How to Build a Team 
Race Relations 
Federal Legislation 

ECONOMICS 

American Competitive System 
Basic Laws of Economics 
Harvester’s Financial Structure 
and Annual Report 


INFORhfAL ADULT EDUCATION 

Origin and Growth of International 
Harvester 

COStPANV OPEIATIOVS 

Organiulional Structure of Harvester 
rolicf Oevclopment 
Supply and Inventory 
Trmury 

Consumer Relatlorts 
Piiblfc Relations 
Foreign Operations 
Pioduci Development 
Product Distribution 


Tor selected personnel; no fee 


LABOR EDUCATION DIVISION OF ROOSEVELT COLLEGE 
Chicago, Schedule of Courses for Union Manbers, Winter, 1950 

UONOATS. ):00 TO 9^00 p.st, 

Parliaroenury Procedure 
Labor jounulisio Workshop 
wtosesDAvs. y:oo to 9:00 r.u. 

Economia for Cainlag a Higher Standard of Living 
Time and hfotion Study 

8 weeks. I9 per course 

In addition to the courses listed above, the Labor Education Division of Roosevelt 
College often these services to local unions: (t) catension classes at union balls; 
(1) speaken for union meetiDgs and fororos; (3) labor &lm strips and movies; 
(4) iteward'i training classes spcdncally designed for each union: (5) speaal 
inrdtuces on current problems: <6) help in plannitsg local ijtuoa educational 
programs: (7) week-end training fiistiiutes. 

5 . IN MUSEUMS 

Typically, in museums of an, natural history, sdence and 
industry, and the like, the emphasis in educational program 
building is on tours, exhibits, and lectures. A few museums 
offer organized courses, a good example being the Cleveland 
Museum of Am 


THE CLEVELAND hHJSEUM OF ART. Qubs and Courses for Membm 
FaU. 1948 

Comparative Aesthetics; Historic Srylo in Various Am 
Saturday Afiemoon Sketch Qub for Amateurs 
Sculpture for the Amateur 
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Oay Modeling and Ceramics: Appredaiion and Practice 
The Collecting and Care of House Plano 
The Painting AVorkshop: Exploring the Painting Mediums 
Portraiu and Figures in Water Color: A Painting Coune lor Beginners and 
Advanced Students 

Pictorial Photography: Appreciation and Practice 
Art Appreciation 

Music Appreciation: Chamber Music of Brahms 
Elementary Kodachrome Photography 
The Dance as an Art Form 

East and ^\'est: Comparisons. Contrasts, and Exchanges of Oriental and Occidental 
Art and Culture 

6 meetings, no {ee 


6. IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Public libraries conceive their function to be primarily to 
serve individual readers and outside groups. A number of 
libraries, however, attract people to their buildings for or- 
ganized classes, especially Great Books courses, and related 
activities. 

ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, BALTIMORE 
Organired a program on “Implications of Atomic Energy" that induded 
lectures, book lists, exhibits, and film foruau. 

BROOKLYN PUBUC LIBRARY 

Sponsors discussion groups, in private homes under the leadenhlp 0 ! a 
librarian, based on books of interest to pariidpanu. 

CLEVELAND PUBUC LIBRARY 
Its “Live Long and Like It Club'’ brings older people together for meetings 
every two weeks for the study of family relations, nutriifon, drama, and reading. 
In addition, year-round discussion groups in the branch libraries are sponsored 
in co-operation with the Cleveland Council on World Affairs. 

LOS ANGELES PUBUC LIBRARY 
Study groups meet in the branch libraries on such subjects as Philosophic 
Implicaiiorss of the Great Books, hfodern Political Experiments and Leaders. 
Present-day Europe, American Problems of Today, Contributions of the Negro 
to American Civilization. 


7. IN RURAL EDUCATION 

Adult educational opportunities are provided in rural areas 
by scliools, libraries, churclies, the Grange, the Farm Bureau, 
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the Fanners Union, Community Councils, and other oi^nta^ 

L Organized classes are found primanly, however " ^ 
rural higT schools under 
State colleges, and in the program of the 
Service of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
ivorks through thousands of county agents. 

"lurS education programs t^d 

subjects, but olferings in social, V? . ^It vofuSe 

are expanding. It should be emphasized that a P j 

of ruml eduction takes place on a P““"^XrpriS 
through farm visiutions and demonstrations, thro g p 
materials, and through clubs, committees, coin-^™^ 
Programs are adapted to local conditions and needs. To lUU 

trate: 

EXTENSION SEIIVICE PIIOCRAM, KANSAS STATE COUTGE 
(Bulletin of Janoaiy, 191!) 

S«a Mnusoaml sod Clop Ptoduolt® 

pmil P ;i h.l oCT HolUi .nd Ssritalloa 


Horticulture 
Aoimal Ilustraadry 
Dairy Hutbandry 
Poultry Huibaodry 
Entomology 
Farm Management 
Itarkeiicg 


Home Managemott 
Rural Engineering 
Ik-rae Furnishing* 
Farm Forestry 
Land Uie Planning 
Reaealion 


SAC OTV. IOWA. COMMUNTIV ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
(As described In the I91W9 Annual Repon) 

Sac City was saved from the danger of "going to seed ^^Vltb 

Mnier arrived July .. .9J.. as ibe Smiih-Hughes all 

the emhusiarm of youth, he brought a vts.on however, 

the people of the community, old and young, rural and uahsied. 

he did not fUrt by outlining a program. He set out Bni in g« ^ ^ 

ulUng with men and women in the town as well » w.th 
wives. ^V•hae seeling ibdr opirrioia on business affai^ m«t farwaid- 

asled questions to find out who were the most respec^ *°iy^L,T.^\hese key 
tooling men and women. Then as the school year b^n. muncO for 

people together. This proved 10 be the beginning of an advisory co 
adult eduation programs. . . , fuoc. 

The Sac Gty Community Adult Education Council to cotum 
lion for 19 year*. During that time, there toe b.^ five * put 

Hughes agricultural insmioors and foot changes m g,o ga- 

la 1947-48, iu adult education classes reached a new high point wi 
loUees— better than one for each lea individual* in the community. 
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ThiJ council ij composed of forty dtiKtu, including ten farm men, ten farm 
women, ten town men and ten town women. The school superintendent and the 
vocational instructors in agricullure and homemaling are ex-ol 5 do members. 
The superintendent is chairman. The high school principal Is enlisted to serve 
as treasurer and another high school mcher is paid (5000 a year to act u 
recording secretary and keep attendance records for the adult claucs. 

This year we have 5S5 enrolled. One hundred thirty, or nearly one-fourth, 
are farmers. This group is divided into ten discussion units, each of which 
elects a chairman— the elections being staggered with each serving a three-year 
ferm. These ten chairmen serve as the ten farmer ntembers on the Community 
Adult Education Council. They also help the agriailmral instructor plan the 
farmer night school class program which centers around the problem "What’s 
New in Agriculture.” 

For the 395 women and tosvn men, there are ti classes. "Home Equipment," 
a class for women. Is taught by the voational homemaking instructor. The 
other 10 classes are handled by volunteer lay teachers. Eight of these teachers 
come from the teaching staif of the local schools, and the other five come from 
the professional and business people In the coramunity. The classes taught by 
these instructors are as follows: Industrial Aru. Copper Work, Child Develop- 
ment, Film Forum and Contemporary Affairs. Fundamentals of Salesmanship, 
rhotography. Swimming for IVomen. Physical Education for Men, Typewiitlog 
and Driver Training. 

All classes meet on Wednesday nights for ten succeulve weeks. On alternate 
weeks, the class periods are shortened and the members come together for a 
community forum session. 

Early (n September the community Adult Education Council holds la But 
meeting to consider suggestions for new night school classes, recommendations 
for Instructors, and plans for community foruots. A second meeting is held before 
enrollment surts and a third as the year’s program gets under tray. Poticia are 
cleared in these sessions. The membm of the councii then help promote com- 
munliy-wide support for the adult education program. Their work continues 
through the year in the hands of an executive committee, tvhich is composed of 
the superintendent, who is director of the program, prindpal of the high school, 
the two vocational irutructors and chairmen of each of the four council groups 
(farm men, farm sromen. town men, and town women) . 

Jn pre-^Vorld ^Var 11 days all who enrolled in the evening classes paid $1.00 
enrollment fees. Notv the fee is ^1.50. Tbw income is used chiefly In paying for 
forum talent and occasional out-of-town speakers for the evening classes. Since 
the high school provides meeting faciliiiet and administrative leadenhip with 
the local Instiucton contributing their work as community service, the entire 
program can be operated on a very small budget. 


Clubs and Groups 

1. OVER-ALL AGENCY CLUB AND GROUP PROGRAMS 

Many leisure-time agencies provide a balanced program of 
year-round clubs and groups from tvhich participants may 
choose in mudi tlie same way they choose courses. 
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YOUNG MEN S aiKISTIAN ASSOOATION OF DAYTON. OHIO 


Friday Nile Dasce Oub 
Saturday Nile Party 
Outdoor Qub 
Manied Couples Club 
"Y" Camera Qub 
Archery Group 
Bridge Oub 
Table Tennis Oub 


-V" Players 
Symphonic Hour 
Itiiaed Chorus 
CIce Club 
“V” Writers 
Toastmasters Oub 
Book-Nite at the "Y" 
Amateur Movie Oub 


OAKTON UNITED CHURCH, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

SUNDAY EVENING ADULT rELLOWSIttf 

Seria ol semi-monthly programs ol reacation, discussion and fellowship 
(refreshments). >{emb<rs take turns hosting. 

I. Buiiding a ^Itture Philosophy of Scr— 5 sessions: 

a. Film, HufTwrn Reproduction, and guest resource leader for discussion 

b. Lecture by guest speaker, followed by discussion 
c Review Kinsey Report, discussion, questionnaire 

d. QuesUonoatre. Definitions ot Love, discussion 

e. Film, Overdependency, discussion, conclusions 

1. Family Budgeting of Money and Leisure TJae~-6 sessions: 

a. Film, “For Some Must Watch.** discussion 

b. Sound Glm-iuip, Ttro DoHart, discussion 

c. Film, Four Family Budget, discussion, individusl buudget planning 

d. Pamphlet, Spending for family Happineu. discussion 

e. Questionnaire, Creative Use ot Leisure Time, discussion 

L Fflm. Leaden for Leiture, discussion, individual leisure-time schedules 
COSISIUNriY SQVAEE DAN'OS 

Held semi-monthly, with instruction for beginners and callers. Six callers 
developed from group. 

wosizN't cunn 

Monthly program meetings — half are lectures by guest ipeaken, half are 
film forums, panel discussions or debates by memben. Themes of programs 
coincide with monthly ibeme ol general church program, e-g.. Faith lot 
Today, Faith in the Worth of Persons, Faith in the Dependability of the 
Universe, Faith in the Power of Love. 

Monthly sewing meetings. Projects include bazaar items and box work for 
Church IVorld Service and two denominational agencies. 

Annual beefsteak dinner and bazaar. 

Annuaf rummage safe. 

Intercburch program of parCldpation. 
iter's 0X3 

kfonthly program meetings concentrating on fun and fellowship. 

AS'eekly bowling meets. 

Projects such as maintenaocr of church lot 
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*. SPECinc CLUB AND CROUP PROGRAMS 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION OF OAK PARK. ILLINOIS 
Outline for a two-year program ojnducicd in co-operation with 
(he Asfociation for Famify Living of Qticago, 1949-51 

riW tTAX 

Family Life Is What You Make It 
Relationships ^Viihin the Family 
Stepping Beyond the FamBy Circle 
Schools and Families 

SZCONS YZAft 

Learning to Take Responsibility 

Learning to Handle Money 

Leisure-time Activities that Make tor Self-Reliance 

Summer Opportunities that Foster Growth and Happiness 


LEAGUE OF kVOMCN VOTERS OF EVANSTON. ILLINOIS 
1949-50 program 

Sepi.-Oct. locsL AFTAtas iCQuzNa 

I. Morning Lecture: Evanston and the New Housing Law 
Luncheon Speaker; Evansron't Future>-Our Responrihil/ty 
I. Neighborhood discussions groups (9) 

A Good Look at Our Own Neightwrhood 

3. Evening Croup: Lecture. The Evanston Tax Dollar and Public Library 

Support 

4. Study Group: Reports of neighborhood meetings, summary of sequence 

5. Radio program: A Quiet Safe Neighborhood (drama) 

Oct.-Nov. rORIICN AFFAIRS SEQUlNCe 

I. Lecture: Are We Wrong About the kV'wId? 

Luncheon Speaker: China— A Problem and a Promise 
s. Discussion Groups: The Development of Backward Areas 

3. Evening Croup: Lecture, The Derelopraeot of Backward Areas 

4. Study Croup; Summary. Four-point Program 

5. Radio Program: Silver-plated Pound (round table) 

Nov.-Dee. soasi weivare szqucwcx 
I. Lecturer State Welfare Prvblemt 

Luncheon Speaker: Community Planning for kfental Health 
a. Discussion Croups: kVeUate Services. More or Less? 

3. Evening Croup: Leettire, Public Welfare 

4. Study Croup: Guest resource discussion leader. Special Services for 

Evanston Children; summary 

5. Radio Program: Mental Health (Interview) 

Out of Sequence Meeting: Reporu from committees in round-table form. 
Committees in Action 
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Jan.-Teb- occatios SEQtJZsa 

I, Lecture! How Good Ii Onr High School? 

Luncheon Speaken Should Our Community College Be Tuition-fretf 
». Discussion Croups: Those ^«ul DolUn! Do They Bring Our Children 
the Best? 

3. Study Group: Debate. Should the Federal Ctnemment Aid Edocaora?; 

summary 

4. Radio Program: I\Tiat Zs the Community College interview) 

Feb.-Mar. K»^oMtc wnJAan slqltkcz 

I. Debate: Brannan Plan 

Lunriieon Speaken Department of Agriculture 
s. Discussion Croups: Taxation 

3. Study Croup: Panel— International Trade 

4. Special Meeting: Conserration of lllioois Riser 

5. Radio Program: Conservation of Natural Resources 

April-May Kor a snQuc.ce 

I. Discnssion: Proposed National Agenda 
*. Discussion: Proposed Local Agenda 

3. Voters Serric# Aoirlties. Preparing for Primaries 

4. Radio Program: Quit \Vhii for Voien 

5. Lecture: Report on Congress 

6. Study Group: Report on National Convention 

7. Annual kleedng. Speakers: local of&dals 

'IVORLD REPUBUa INC. CHICAGO 
A Seminar on IVorld CoTcmmcnt, a series ol eight lectara followed 
hy discussion in small groups. April 7 through May 26, 1&49 

Why We Need tVorld Ccvereineni Rusia and AVorld Coveinmenl 

The United Nations and Oiticirms of World CoremmeHt 

World Covemment Roads to World Covemment— 

A Historical Quest: D'crld CorcroiBent Popular Aaim 

Are There AliematlTes to Roads to ^^’oTld Covernment— 

World Goveniment? Governmental Action 

EVANSTON UNTTARIAN CHURCH. EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
WORLD COVERNMENT; ^VTIY ANT) HO^V? 

A Social Anion Project, Spring, 1949 
A Ihree-tetek inlenjive adult edueation program for memben 
aad friendt «f the- Church 

tu^At, UAixas S3‘. 

jo.-jo ajtt. Sermon by Dr. Homer A. Jack on the topic, tVorid Coveinmenl— 
Or Zlsel 

!»:«» noon. International Dinner prep ar ed by rDemberi of the cbuich 
1:00 pan, “Talk Back” Session, during which those who beard Dr. Jacks 
sermon bare an opp o i t uu ity to tatt back to the minister and generally 
begin to discus the whole problem of world g uv ei ii meat 
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eUNDAY, MARCH tOl 

10:00 a.m. pathways to IVoild Covemment. a round-table discussion by 
four laymen in die church 

MONDAY, WIDNZSDAY, AND FRIDAY, MARQI *1, AND *5; 

Neighborhood Oiscuufon Croups: ihiee infonnal discussion groups held 
at the homes of church families in geographically separated sections of 
the community 

SUNDAY, MARQI ty; 

8:00 p.m. How Can ^Ve Attain World Government? A special evening forum, 
presenting professional proponents of United Nations, Union Now, 
United World Eederalisis, and World Republic 
FRIDAY, APRIL i: 

8 ;oq p.m. Open meeting of the Adult Education and Social Action of tbe 
church. Results of the project aummarired and evaluated. Final action; 
(t) a resolution to the congregation urging Individuals to join the world 
KQvemraent organizations representing their points of view, and (t) 
formation of an Evanston Laptev of the United IV'orld Federalists 
which mceu in the church 

Forums and Lecture Series 

TOIVN HALL, INC, NEW YORK OTY, JWW7 
FACING YEAR 11 OF THE ATOMIC ACE- 
IN NATIONAL AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
IL V. Raltenbom: IVe Look at the lYorld 
Harold Stassen: National Affairs in This Atomic Age 
Randolph ChurclillI: Europe Today 
Sir Alexander Cadogan: Problems of the United Nations 
Fulton Lewis, Jr.s Democracy With a Cun in Her Ribs 
IValter Reuther: The Role of a Labor Leader Today 
Louis Fischer: America’s New Role 

Andre Michalopoulos; The Great Democracies and the Smaller Nations 

Frances Perkins: Tlie Destiny of Labor 

Henry J. Taylor: The Survival of Free Enterprise 

Dr. Gerald IVendt: How Science Is Remaking Our Lives 

Harry Conover: Style and Deauty 

Julicn Bryan: Europe Rebuilds (illustrated) 

Adelaide Stedtnan: Current Reactions to Currenf Erents 
Dorothy Thompson; Our World Today 
Maurice Hindus: ^Vhat About Russia? 

Wednesdays, ii A.M, fio and up per series 
(Town Hall also has Monday acid ^ftrrday morning series) 

DES MOINES PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Meet the People of This One World 
A ftlm-tecture series 

Charles Allmon; Of Shores and Sails In the South Seas 
Lt. Col. John Craig; Hispaniola 
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Frfdn-ick Machet2Dz: Seegooruk 
diilord Kamen: Pageant of Peru 
Com. Donald B. MacMillan; Polar Regions 
Cornelius Vandctbilt, Jr.: Europe Today 
Mn. Induk Pahk: Korea Today 
Herbert Knapp; Travel Trallj of the Andes 

I400 for the series 

CENTRAL Y.M.CA., CHICAGO, The Town Meeting of the Loop 
Wiata, 1948 

^VHAT CAN ^VHITE COLLAR WORKERS DO ABOUT . . . 
Finding a Place in Today’i Changing World — ^Nonnan Thomas 
Housing for Everyone— James S. Downs. Jr. vs. Alderman Robert E. Merriam 
The Cost of Living— Jfajnard Kreuger vs. IFiUiam IV. Tongue 
Ending Radal Temiona — Horace R. Cayion; If I Were a IVhite Man 
—Jama Luther Adams: If 1 Were a Negro 
Eduation for Real Living— Lynn A. Wniiams, Jr.: The Kind of Education 
— Stephen M. Corey: The Means and Methods 
KfaUng ^farri8ge IVork— judge John Sbarbaro 
Constnictite Use of Atomic Energy— Donald J. Hughes 
Making Their Opinions Count— Jerry Voorhls and Panel of Torttm Members 
snd and 4th Wednesday evenings, yt^o PAL 
Discustion group on alternate Wednesdays 
$4.17 for the seria 

THE EVANSTON HRESIDE FORUM, Evanston, Illinois 
Unitarian Church, second scries, Januaiy-Febraaiy, 1950 
UVINC TOGETHER 

Irving Pflaum: Human Relations Behind the Iron Curtain 

Dr. Freda S. Kehra: Family Living 

Saul Alinsky: Building Better Communilio 

Sunder Joshi: Religious Teachings About Human Relations 


BURBANK. CALIFORNIA, CITV SCHOOLS. Ibli, 1947 
BURBANK EVENING FORUM 
HIGH saiooL ADprrouvu. 7:30-9:30 r.si. 

A Series of Public Addreuet On riCef Topics by Prominent Speakers 
September tg — Bernard J. Hyink. Subjea: Will Labor and Management Agree? 
Oaober 13— Kent Roberts. Subject: Behind the 'World Hcadlina 
November ic^ffarofd ff. 5«ory, Subjea; New Panerns In Global Strategy 
November 84— Lai Chand Mehra. Subject: India Today and Tomorrow 
January is. 19.18 — Lewis Browne. Sobjecu Can Democracy Triumph? 

February i^— Kurt Singer. Subjea: AVho Are the Communists in America? 
MarA M— Alonro Baker. Subject: The Threat of Communism 
Apjl 19 — Sheldon Shephard. Subject: Conspiracy agaJmt the Pad6c Coast 
'•*y 3— John Kenfield Moriey. Subjecu Can We Prevent a Third yVorld yVar? 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, UniTcnlty CoUege 
Adult Educatioa Piogram, ^Vinter, 1950 
LECTURE SERIES 

Planning for Later Ufc yien IVho Shape Our Hraei 

Writing and lu Consetjuences Are You Telling Thera? 

New Direciiona in Education America in Midcentury 

Mujic for Orcheatra lUustraied Lecture— Conferences 

The Great Ideas on Art 

$3 to |6 per series 


Conferences 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOGATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
ADULT EDUCATION. 1919. ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 

MONDAY. ocToeea <4 

9'.oo «.tD. Opening Session (IVhat this conference means} 

10:30 aun. Commiuee ftfeetlngs: Veterans Education, Teacher Training. 
Research, Speech Association 
Occupational Croup Afeecingt 

X:50 p.ra. Committee and Occupational Croups (continued) 

S:oo p.m. Dinner meeting celebrating looib annivenary of Cleveland's 
adutt education program 

nitsMY, ocTOSza 15 

9:00 asn. Cenerat Session: Reports from precedlog day's group meetings 
9*30 a.ra. Group Meetings. Theme: Building Adult Education in the 
Commuoliy 

Five problem areas to be discuHcd; one group to spend two full 
conference periods on any one of the four areas 
ia:oo n. Luncheons: Comniiiices and occupational groups 
a:30 p.m. I, Study groups in basic group processes 

11. Demonstrations of group panidpatlon techniques 
in. Meeting of city direaors 

yt^o p.m. IVhat's Ahead in Adult Education. Reports from the Joint Com' 
mission for (he Study of Adult Eduatlon and the V. S. 
delegation lo the UNESCO Internaiional Conference 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER SS 

9:00 ajn. Cenerat Session: Reporu from preceding day’s group meetings 
9:30 ajn. Group Afeetings (continued) 
ia:oo a.m. Luncheons: Cotamiilees and occupational groups 
1:50 p.m, 1. Study Groups (continued) 

II. Demonstraiions (continued) 
ni. Meeting of City Directors (continued) 
y.'SO p.m. Annual Jfeeti'ng 
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tJlUliOAY, OCTOBZ* *7 

9:00 a.m. Oinic on Conference Planning. Delegates to the Annual Con- 
ference invited 

ROOSEVELT COLLEGE, LABOR EDUCATION DIVISION 

aiiCAco 

One-day Imtttute on Politics and Politicking, ctxponsorcd by 
Labor's League for Political Education (AFL) and ic Political 
Action Committee (CIO). Saturday, December 17 , 1949 

POLITICS AND POUTICKINC 
Organized Labor During and Belti/een Eleetioni 
Cold Room, Congress Hotel Saturday, December 17 

Congress and Michigan gtoo ajn,— 5:30 pjn- 

raooAU 

9:0a am. Registration 

9:30 am. ^Velcome by Prank XfcCallister 

9:35 am. H’lfAT D LAeoa's PotmcAi. I.MXfEAtz> 

On LegUlaiion: Daniel D. Carmcll, John Edelman 
On Voters: Cordon M. Connelly 

Chairman: P. 1 . Siemiller 

11:30 pm. Luncheon 

Mow Dou A LrcESLATOt hfase Uv Hts Mlsu? 

AVashIngton: Frank W. McCulloch 
Springfield: Haney Pearson 
Chiago: Archibald }. Carey. Jr. 

Chairman: Nicholas M. DiPJetro 

S'oo pm. How Is Labor Orcamzikc avo Eot'CATtNC ro» nia 1950 EutcnoHs? 
LLPE-AFL: Joseph D. Keenan 
PAC-CIO; Tilford E. Dudley 

Dbcussanls: John Alcsia, James Kennedy 
Chairman: George XI. Watson 
Diicussion and questions after each session. 

ADULT EDUCATION COUNCIL OF GREATER CHICAGO 
Practitiooer's Couferesce and Annual Meeiwg, May 19 , 19-18 
THE PROCRAXf 
orcNi.M; scssJOY 

io;cx> am. Auditorium 

A brief risuznd of the findingi of the previous conference: what this con- 
ference will try JO do and how It will do It 

WORK CROUrS 

10-30 am. Rooms 10 be announced 

I. How TO MAKe Tilt Adit.t EovcATwr* CouKai. MoRt Enxcnvt 

(Each member agency to hare one representative present; others jnrited) 
Resource; Oifford Manshardc. Pretldenc, Adult Education Couocfl 
leader: Cyril O. Houle, Dean, University College, Unirenity of Chicago 
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t. Botuinc EmcTivE Frockams— A Clinic 

(How to dcicrmlne needs. Interests, and goals of people, as aids to 
dereioplng programs) 

Leaden Glenfottl I^awrence. Educational Director. Chiago Commons 
Case Studies: 

Rev. Edward V. Cardinal, Direaor. Shell School 0! Social Studies 
^Villiam H. Drueckner. ^icago Commons 

Virginia Carrier, SletropoUtan Program Director, Y.W.CA. "y-Teen 
Department 

3. PaostOTiNC Your Procram—A CKnic 
(How to get them out) 

Resource: ^Vama E. Thompson, Public Relations Direciar, Yjtf.CA. of 
Chicago 

Leader: Henry Sisirunk, Assistant General Secretary, Y.M.CA. of Chicago 
Case Studies: 

Mildred Cruder, Public Library 
Ruth Farwell, Great Books Foundation 
Malcolm S- Rnowles. Central YAt.CA. 

<. TffK PsratoLocr or ISAoexsiap 
(Some new dereiopments) 

Resource: Herbert A. Tbelen, Assistant Fret of Eduotlon. Unjvenity of 
Chicago 

Leader: Mrs. Arthur Wilkinson, Illinois Congreu of Pareou and Teachers 
5. Marino Derm Use or Communtty Rcsources— A Clinic 
(How to organite community effort) 

Resource: Howard Keeler. Council of Social Agencies 
Leader: Wallace Ilelstad, Olivet Institute 
Case Studio; 

Frayier Lane, Urban League 

Catherine Evans, United Home Fioding Service 

LUNCHEON SESSION 

ja:io pjn. Auditorium 

Election of OlScen 

Annual Report of (he President 

We Look to (he Future— report by Mr. Houle of Endings of the group 
on How to Make the Council More EEcetive, followed by a panel 
discussion by (be work-group feader*, and discussion Irom the Boot 

CHAUTAUQUA, Seventy-fifth Annual Assembly, Chautauqua, New York 
July-August, I£H8, two typical days’ program 

MONDAY, JULY 5— OTENINC SUMMER SCHOOLS 

8:50 Monday-Ftiday. The Christian Home. Mrs. Elmer 
W. K. Mould, Department of Religion 
9:30 Devotional Hour. Dr. Italllie 

10:45 Lecture Series. Dynamic Demceney. i. Democracy Is a Stale of Mind. 

T. V. Smith, Professor of Philosophy, University of Chicago 
*:oo Concert, VFW Military Band, Girard. Ohio. Donald W. Hurrelbrink, 
Director 

*:30 Address. To be announced 
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3:00 Monclay-Friday. Jesxu and Jlis Teaching*. Rev. Cliailes 1 !. Ilagadom, 
Department oi RcUgJon 

4:00 Concert on Lake Front. VT\V Military Hand, Girard. Ohio 
^:3o >fonday-rrJday. /ludio-vuual Aids Demonstration. Dr. Alexander Fergu- 
son. Department of Religion 
5:15 MInbtert' Qub 

7:15 Monday-Friday. Sew Tools for ne//g/ouf Education. Dr. Alexander Fergu- 
son, Department of Religion 

8:30 Concert The American Male Chorus. Lewis Bullock. Director 
rtmsoiAr. fvtY 6 

9:30 Devotional Hour. Dr. Baitlie 

10:45 Lecture Series. 2. Dentoetaej It Pallenee. T. V. Smith 
x:oo Contemporary Trends, The Best of Ihe Year’s Son^fiethn. i. The Screw- 
tape Letters by C. S. Lewis, and The Story of an Itinerant Teacher by 
Griggs. Prof. Charles E. Rhodes 

3:15 Chautauqua Bird and Tree Garden Club. htn. Gustave A. Doeiight 
President. Johnny AppUued. htlss Mabel Powers 
8:30 Illustrated l^ture. Beyond Our Otvn. Mr. Alexander B. Ferguson. New 
York City 

In scanning this cross section of programs of informal adult 
education one is impressed by both the common core of needs 
and interests across tite country and the subtle differences that 
crop up among communities and among ©ionizations within 
a community. Not all of the programs depicted in this chapter 
have been equally successful. Taken as a whole, however, they 
exemplify the scope, depth, and vitality of the adult education 
movement in this country. 
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PIJ^NNING AND ORGANIZING 


I N THIS CHAPTER wc shall cxaminc the principles of planning 
and organizing that should be observed at all levels in meet* 
ing the day-to-day problems of program development and 
management. 

A Democratic Philosophy 

The foundation of good organization, if by organization is 
meant a structure through svhich people work together, u a 
democratic philosophy. A democratic philosophy is ciiarac- 
tcrized by a concern for the development of persons, a deep 
conviction as to the worth of every individual, and faith in the 
ability of groups of people to reach wise decisions. It puts 
people ahead of things. When applied to the organization of 
adult education, a democratic philosophy means that the pro- 
gram will be based on tiie real needs and interests of the par- 
ticipants. It means that policies will be determined by a group 
that is representative of the participants. It means tJtat there 
will be a maximum of participation by all members of the 
organization, that there sviJl be co-operative sharing of the 
responsibility. 

in a truly democratic organization there is a spirit of free- 
dom, teamwork, and willingness to accept responsibility vol- 
untarily, rather than paternalism, regimentation, and authori- 
tarian direction. 
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The Directing Committee 
Sound organization calls first for a directing committee. In 
a social agency the directing committee may take the form of a 
prog;ram committee. In a formal school it may be a citizens' 
advisory committee. In a club, it may be a program committee, 
an educational committee, or a forum committee. This com- 
mittee should be authorized and commissioned by the top or- 
ganizational authority (board of directors, governing board, 
or whatever). 

FUNCTIONS OF A COMMITTEE 

Ordu'ay Tead describes committees as "a tool of the demo- 
cratic, knowledge-pooling, and desire-harmonizing process 
which cannot be otherwise fonvarded.*'^ Committees are in- 
dispensable for doing certain kinds of things. They bring to- 
gether people with different points of view and enable them 
to reach agreements. They are the means of integrating a larger 
group of people into a unified whole. Committees are an in- 
strument for creative thinking. A group of people will create 
new ideas much more effectively than individuals ivorking 
separately. They are a source of contact iviih groups and indi- 
viduals in the community who can help to further the pro- 
gram. Finally, committees arc a labor supply. Individual com- 
mittee members can often perform specific services— such as 
counseling, money-raising, certain administrative svork, and 
publicity. The function of the directing committee b to set 
broad, general policies to govern the operation of the program. 

COMPOSITION OF A COMMITTEE 

Mostmerabershiporganizatiom, such as women’s clubs, men’s 
clubs, and church groups, have committees that are composed 
entirely of members of the organization. Committee members 
may be appointed by the president of the oiganization or by the 
chairman of the committee, or they may be elected by ballot. In 
any case, the committee should include representatives of the 
larious points of view, special interests, and friendship circles 

* Ord«,-ay Tead. Creative Management (New York: Tbe Wonun'i Press, igjs) . 
P- 89- 
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(or cliques) within the membership. It is frequently found ad- 
visable, rv'hen the directing committee is composed entirely of 
organization members, to have an advisory committee contain- 
ing representatives of the larger community and skilled 
experts. 

Institutional committees, on the other hand, such as those 
found in the scliools, social agencies, and governmental or- 
ganizations, usually attempt to include representation from a 
broad scope of community interests. In general, it is wise for 
sucli committees to include the following three types of 
representation: 

1. The various points of vierv and interests within the par- 
tidpating roembership of the organization itself 

a. The points of view, interests, and types of experience in 
the community at large that are significant m terms 0! a partic- 
ular program or institution (such as business, labor, radal and 
nationality groups, churches, etc) 

3. Experts with specialized skilb or knowledge that are 
neraed in program planning (such as librarians, physicians, 
artists, sdentisis, audio-visual aid experts, professional educators, 
etc.) 

It svould be a mistake, however, to form a committee purely 
on the basis of representation. Care must be taken to select 
individuals who not only represent something, but who will 
be effective. Persona! qualities to keep in mind in selecting 
committee members are: 

1. Interest in the program and iu objectives 

2. Willingness to serve 

3. Competence or educability for the work of the committee 

4. Availability for the work, in terms of time, health, strength, 
and convenience of location 

5. Ability to work with the other raembere of the committee 
FRAMING A COMMISSION 

The objectives, functions, and authority of the directing com- 
mittee should be clearly understood by everyone concerned. It 
is good practice for the board which creates the committee to 
issue a written commission tliat can be given to the committee 
members as they are appointed. To illustrate the forms these 
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commissions might take, two samples are given, the first for an 
institutional program and the second for a membership-or- 
ganization program. 

EXniDtT 11 

COMMISSION TO THE ADULT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
OF THE MIDDLEBURG COMMUNITY CENTER 


I. Purpose. The Aduli Education Committee is created as a standing 

committee of the Board of Directors with responsibility to the Board 
for the des'clopment and operation of a program of services and ac- 
tivities for men and women, such as infonnal classes, dubs, forums, 
institutes, exhibits, and publications. 

II. Functions, The Adult Education Committee is responsible to the 
Board for the establishment of policies governing the adult educa- 
tion program, and for reviewing and evaluating the execution of those 
policies. Through its chatnnan it will report at each regular meeting 
of the Board of Directors conctming Ote work for which it is re- 
sponsible. 

III. Metnbership. The Adult Education Committee shall consist of a 
diairtnao who is a member of the Board of Directors and who is ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the Board, and not more than twenty*/<ve 
other members, to be appointed by the chairman of the Adult Educa- 
tion Committee in consulution witft tbe staff. In general, members 
of the CommUtee will be drawn from such representative groups, fields 
of experience, and points of view as the following: 


Panidpanls in the program 
Public relations 
Libraries and museums 
Psychology and medicine 
Forums 

Civic organizations 
Industrbl training 
Business 
The arts 
Education 
Social service 


Racial and nationality groups 
International affairs 
Science 

Audio-visual aids 

Press and radio 

Churches 

Labor 

Law 

Literature 

Recreation 

Government 


IV. Staff Relationships and Functions. The Director of Adult Educa- 
tion is responsible to the Committee for the execution of its polides 
and the administration of the Adult Education Department. He will 
se^e as the secretary of the Committee and will record and file its 
minutes. He shall exercise direct supervision over other employed 
members of the Adult Education Department staff. 

Specifically, the staff shall be responsible to the Committee for the 
following functions, within the polides established by the Commit- 
tee and subject to review by it: 
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The fomuIaUon and supervision of group and class programs 
Budgeting and financial control 

Employment, training, supervision, and discha™ of instructon 
and leaders 

Planning and execution of promotion campaigns 
Office management and procedures 
Staff work for the Committee 


EXHIBIT ISt 

COMMISSION TO THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
OF TIIE ftflDDLEBURG WOMEN'S CLim 
I. Purpose. The Program Committee is created as a standing commit' 
lee of the Governing Board with responsibility for planning, pro- 
moting, and conducting monthly meetings for the education and en- 
tertainment of our members. 

n. Funelfonj. The Program Committee sviJl submit a general plan for 
the year in September for the approval of the General Beard. Upon 
such approval, it will proceed to secure the services of necessary 
speaken and entertainers within the financial limitations agreed upon 
with the Board, to make necessary amngements for meeting rooms, 
meals, etc., and to promote the program among our members. !t wOl 
submit a uTitten report on Its activities In May. The program year 
will run from October to May. 

JU, Membership. The Program Committee ibaJJ be romposed of twelve 
members eleaed by secret ballot at the annual meeung. The Com- 
mittee wiij elect its own chainaan. 

IV. Subcommittees. The Program Committee Is authorized to appoint 
an advisory cornmittee eonwting ol representatives of the com- 
munity and experts svilh spedaUzed skills, and any other subcom- 
mittees necessary to the hrUterance of its wwk, 

HOW TO GET A COMMITTEE TO WORK 

‘AVhen committees fail," according to Ordivay Tead. "it is 
because the limits to their role are not clearly understood or 
because they have not benefited by proper leadership from the 
chairman.’’* \Ve have already seen how the role of die com- 
mittee can be defined. But what is meant by proper leadership? 

Probably the most vital clement fa proper /eadersfifp is the 
underlying attitude of the leader— and tljrough him, of the 
group— lots’ard tlie locus of responsibility. \Vlien a leader feels 
tliat he, personally, is responsible for the success of the com- 


tlbid. 
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mittee as a ivhok. He svill avoid making deosions they shout 

make or doing their thinking tor them. Those 

thS have developed a high sense of group respousibihty in 

ot group^entered « 
described in Chapter 4 provide the means whereby 
Srbe made to fttnaiL efficiently. There are ^ 

Riding principles that apply specifically to comnutte pera 

tion: 

1. A committee should undenmnd 
and svhat its powen are A commusion “y^ives, 

be prepared in wiling (or the coromiuee, staling j 

'“r^e’^^t^lfmeSould concem 

It should not be put in the position ot merely 

to policies that Eave alrea^y ban put into eft^The agem 

for wch tneeling should be bas^ on the _-o^ 

^nddets imponaut. Au agenda that fa 

lem census ot the committee wll receive more 

sideration than one that is prepar^ in advance 

or staff member. (The problems that are of concern to the^ 

man and the staff svill. of course, be included in the problem 

*"7.''*'The outcomes of the commiliee’s 

tinually interpreted to iu Activity leaden ec. 

commiiiee meetings to dweribe outstanding ® 

hibits may be arranged, and reports may be presented. P® 

lant for the committee to realiie the significance ot its 

4. Committee members should be given finlhand 

with Uie program, by appearing at ceremonial events, imj^^ 
activities, and otherwise taVing an active part in the p 

5, The administrative work involved in effideni comm' 
omiion should be liandled smoothly. Notices of meeting 
should be sent well in ads-ance, materials of value m prep g 
for discussion should be distributed, minutes should 

duced and distributed, and appropriate action should be 
on decisions made by the committee. 

6. The committee should es-aluate its work pcnodicany* 
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7. Responsibilities accej>ted by committee members should 
be clear, specifu^ and deiinne. Provision should be made by the 
committee for some method o( following up on committee 
assignments. 

It is on the last point, the acceptance and follow-up of assign- 
ments, that committees often run aground. A simple device 
that helps the committee to keep track of responsibilities is the 
Responsibility Check List illustrated in Exhibit 13. The group 

EXHIBIT 13 

RESPONSIBIUTY CHECK LIST 
Group: Propam Committee Chairman: Mrs. H. H, Smith 

Pollow-up; Mr. Davi$ 


JOB SPEdFICATIONS 

(trcutzz 

RESPONllBOXnES) 

PEItSON 

anpoMsiaut 

OATZ SET 

FOR 

COMPLETTOV 

DATE 

COStPtXTTO 

1 . Meetlog of Oct. ig 

Write speaker 

Mrs. Jones 

Sept. 

>$ 

Sept. 

>5 

Meet speaker at tralo 

Mrs. Jones 


*U 


>9 

Introduce speaker and pre- 
side at question period 

kfts. Jones 

Oct. 

*9 

Oct. 

*9 

Reserve meeting room 

kirs. Arden 

Sept. 

>5 



Arrange chain, blackboard. 
et& 

kfes. Arden 

Oct. 

*9 

Oct. 

*9 

Order refreshments 

Mrs. Doolittle 

Oct. 

>9 

Oct. 

to 

Serve relresbmenis 

Mn. DooIiiUe, 
Mrs. Mansfield 

Oct. 

»9 

Oct. 

*9 

Write letter of thanks to 
speaker 

Mrs. Jones 

Oct. 

3» 

Nov. 

t 

s.Meeu'ng of Nov. *7 

Survey club for entertain- 
ment talent 

Mrs. DeWtt. 

Mr. Todd, 

Mrs. Dunn. 

Mr. Smith 

|oet. 

to 

Oci. 

ts 


Same 

Nov. 

6 


5 

Make room arrangements 

Mr. Duncan 

Nov. 

«5 



Assemble properties 

Mrs. Dana 

Nov. 


Nov. 


Prepare ballots for election 
of officers l 

Mrf. BfCodMTWt 

Nov, 


Nov. 

*5 

Act as Master of Cere- 

Mr. Todd 

Nov. 

*7 

Nov. 

*7 

Preside at election 

Mr. Tripp 

Nov. 

*7 



Write letters of thanks to 
entertainers 

Mn. DeWitt 

Nov. 

tS 

Nov. 

t 8 
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can agree that each member should keep such a sheet for him- 
self and that one member be designated to check w 
person having an assignment on the date set for complctio . 

THE PROBLEM OF THE INHERITED COMMITTEE 

A program director or chairman docs not aiways start from 
die begifning. He is often “given" a 

of a committee-that has been in existence for some ttme. It my 
have been operating without a written commission, and it y 
not be representative. What can be done in a situation o£ this 
kind, especially i£ the committee seems to resist cliange? 

The answer is simply that one of the best educational oppor- 
tunities is to be found in committee work. Let the program 
director and the committee chairman look upon the commit- 
tee process as an educational process. For instance, if the nee 
for a statement of functions and operating procedures is dis- 
cussed openly with a committee, the chances are that the me^ 
hers will see its imporunce and vote it through of their own 
accord. Even the matter of changing the composition of me 
committee, when approached in terms of tlie need for broader 
representation of interests or skills in order to increase tie 
committee's effectiveness, need not arouse resistance. 

An inherited committee can and should be an invaluao e 
nucleus of veteran workers who are anxious to increase their 
own effectiveness and importance. 


Determining Needs and Interests 
What services and activities are most needed in this organi- 
ration and community? What are other organizations 
that should not be duplicated? Who are the people to be serve 
Getting answers to these questions is one of the early t^ks o 
a program director and directing committee in preparation for 
building a program. For without knowing the facts about the 
needs of the community and the interests of people, sound 
planning is not possible. 

KNOWING THE COMMUNITY 

The first step is to know the field in which the ivork will be 
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done. Its boundaries ^vill be determined by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the job. In some cases it may be a single organi- 
zation (such as a prison); in others, a neighborhood; in others, 
an entire^ city. In any case, if one is to serve his community 
effectively, he must know it intimately— its geographical, socio- 
logical, political, and economic cliaracteristics. He must know 
what otlier services are available and what needs are not being 
satisfied. Above all, he must know the habits of the human be- 
ings with svhom he -will be working— ^vhat hours they tvork, 
when they cat. svhat they do in their free time. 

How can a leader get to know his community? A study of 
facts that are given in Census reports. Chamber of Commerce 
folders, and the newspapers will give him a good background. 
The most systematic Vi'ay to obtain specific information is to 
make an informal survey through interviewing the leaders of 
the community. Such a survey has a dual outcome: not only 
does one gee die facts he needs, but he becomes acquainted 
with the community leaders and they get to know him and his 
program. Furthermore, 6y consulting i/iem before starting his 
program he is bringing tliem Into the planning process, making 
Uiem participants, giving them a stake in tlie success of the 
program. 

Whom should one see? ^Vhat are the best sources of infor- 
mation? Before starting on his survey, one should list such 
community leaders as ne^vspaper editors, governmental officials, 
dmrch leaders, social agency directors, business executives, 
labor leaders, minority group spokesmen, civic leaders, educa- 
tors, and other people who have standing in the community. 
The list should be limited Co the number be will have time to 
see, keeping in mind that many of these people svill suggest 
other key people. Then a schedule of appointments should 
be made. 

Whac kinds of xnfonnacion should be obtained? EsseJitisVy, 
one is looking for three types of information related to adult 
education: (1) What is being done now? (2) What are the im- 
portant unsatisfied needs? and (3) For which of these unsatis- 
fied needs should plans be made? An interview schedule, listing 
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DETERMINING INTERESTS 

No program succeed that is not interesting to the 
people it is meant to help. How can one know in advance what 
■will interest people? There are several methods. 

Informal research into the interests they are already express- 
ing. Whzt hooks are they reading (ask the librarian)? AVhat 
subjects are prowng to be most popular at other forums, club 
meetings, and organized classes? What topics are appearing 
most frequently on serious radio programs? What arc the news- 
papers and magazines emphasizing? ^Vhat are people talking 
about in casual conversation? 

Psychological study. The reports of research in human be- 
havior, such as can be found in psychological journals and 
books, svill often suggest deeper interests than those that are 
publicly expressed. For instance, it is well knmm that marriage 
is a topic of general interest, but the reports of Dr. Kinsey in- 
dicate that there is a wide variation in the specific aspecu of 
the problem that are interesting to different socio-economic 
groups. 

Ask people what they want. A svord of caution, though— 
don't take their responses too literally. Often a person will say 
what he believes would be good for other people rather than 
what is a burning desire of his own, or he may say what he 
thinks will please the questioner. IVith this rcsenation, how- 
ever, the expressed interests of the people arc an important 
source of information. There arc several svays of obtaining 
this information; One can ask people individually during in- 
terviesvs or ofTicc contacts; bring up the question at group and 
committee meetings: or distribute an interest questionnaire. 

The interest questionnaire is an easily administered mctliod 
of obtaining direct expressions of interest, but one that requires 
considerable care. It must be easily understood, brief, simple 
to fill out, broad in scope and yet specific, capabfe of quick 
tabulation, and should reach degrees of interest, from "luke- 
warm" to "hot." Tlic sample questionnaires shoum in Exhibiu 
15 and 16 sverc framed irith these specifications in mind and 
produced very satisfactory results in enrollments. 
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ExinBtr 15 

INTERXST QUESTIONNAIRE 


INFORMATION. PLEASEl 

We Need Your Advice, The Community Center has decided 
one o£ the imporunt new icrvice* it can offer to its memben, and others, 
is a streamlined program of informal adult education. IVe want to oucr 
those subjects which you — and people like you — will want to take. Wil 
you let us know your desires, by decking tlie blanks below (check the 
column that most neatly reflects the way you feel). Then.^ will you place 
this sheet in the postage-paid envelope enclosed and mail it right back 
to us? Thanks. 

COOD ASI IV- WOVTD 
roEA TERfSTED t.V»OU. 

BUSINESS 


I. Priodples 0! Real Estate 

s. Salennanship 

3. Starling a Business of Your Own 

4. Insurance (spedljr type) 

3. Fsyehotogy in Business 

6. Prlndples of Accounting 

7, Odier: 


PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
6. Public Speakiog 

9. Sex and Maniage 

10. Psychology and PersonalUy 

It. Getting Along Willi Olhen 

is. The Sdence of Health 

15. Othen 

HOBBIES AND LEISURE-TIME LIVINC 

14. Photography for Amateurs 

15. Home Movies 

16. Sump asd Coin Collecting 

17. W'riiing for Fubliation 

18. Getting More Out of Music 

19. Enjoyment of Literature 

10. Painting as a Hobby 

ai. Amateur Astronomy 

as. Sodal Dandng 

*3, Othen 


WORLD AFFAIRS AND CURRENT EVENTS 

*4. The United Nations and Peace 

15. Behind the Headlines — 

16. Government, Labor, and Capiul 

17. Other: 

Sfost ctniTcnlcat lime for y«nij 5-6 ; 6-7 : 7-8 ; 8-9, 


Name. 


.Address. 
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EXtUBlT t6 

CXUB QUESTIONNAIRE 
WE WOULD LIKE TO BE OF SERVICE TO YOU 
The Community Center h interested in learning how it can be ol 
service to you after you have completed the courses you have been study- 
ing. You are learning many sViUs and at the same time making many 
friends and acquaintances. We tx'ould like to develop a program that 
would make ft possible for you to conu'nne these Ie^sur^t^me actinties 
svith your friends here at Uie Center. Listed belosv are various suggested 
activities. Please let us know your desires by checking those activiUes 
you would be most interested in joining. 


CLUBS 


1. Hikers ( 

7. Painting ( ) 

13. Writing 

1. Dance ( 

B. Bridge < ; 

14. Dramatics 

y. Discussion ( 

9. Riding ( ; 

15. Bowling 

4. Couples ( 

JO. Camping ( ] 

16. Glee Dub 

5. Speakers ( 

11. Men’s Club ( ] 

t?. Ceramics 

0 . Camera ( 

It. Music ( } 

iS. Golf 


OTHER 


INFORMATION 

I. tVliat would be the best lime to hold dub meetings! 
tcjo P.M. ( ) 7 :j» 

7:00 PAf, ( ) 8:00 P.M. ( ) 


Other . 


( ) 


*. tVhai would be the best day to hold dub meeiings?. 

3. SVhat is your occupatIon?__ 


4. tSTiere do you work? jjjg 

Other 

5. Counes you arc now taking 

Mr. 

Name hfr*. 

Miss 


( } North Side < ) 

I } South Side ( ) 


Age 


Addre» 


Phone 


Home 


Business 


jgj infokmal adult education 

Experiment. The Enal test, and the only reliable one, o! 
what people are interested in is what they actually participat 
in. A sound principle is to build a program on a solid founda- 
tion of known interests, but ahvays to have a certain proporuon 
(say 10 to 20 per cent) of experimental offerings-suhjects or 
activities that one has a hunch might attract a group, hollow- 
ing this principle may result in a “flop" or two in the program, 
but unless there are a few failures the chances are that the pro- 
gram is too stereotyped, that new interests are not being 


explored. 

It -would be a mistalte, o£ course, to rely too heavily on any 
one of these methods of determining interests. 
all be used, and the findings of each weighed against the find- 
ings of the others. Then, with a good dash of sensitivity to 
human nature, a program director can put them together into 
a fairly reliable listing of interests. 


Stating Objectives 

Following the organization of a directing committee and the 
determination of needs and interests, the logical next step is 
to state the program’s objectives. Many organizations function 
without a clear statement of aims and goals, and usually the 
effects can be seen in the lack of integration and direction in 
their programs. Without a statement of objectives, such funda- 
mental decisions as whether or not a certain course or lecture 
would fit into the program have to be made on the basis of 
expediency. 

The statement of objectives will give answers to some or all 
the following questions: 

1. What needs and inlcresu are to be served? 

*. 'What are to be the hoped-for outcomes to individuals; 
what changes in behavior will be sought? 

3. What types of people do we wish to serve, in terms ol 
age, sex, marital status, educational level, economic status, race, 
color, creed, and occupational ranking? 

4. What will be the ojnlcnt of the program? 

5. What methods will be used? 

6. %Vhat will be the relationship of this program to other 
programs in the community? 
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7 * What will be the role of this program in terms of the 
lai^r organization of which it is a part? How will it contribute 
to institutional development? 

S. R. Slavson lists the general aims of both recreation and 
education as follotvs:* 

1. fersonaliiy development 

2. Character training 

3. Social education 

4. Discovery of avocat/onal interests 

5. Vocational guidance 

G. Refining selective capacity 

7. Developing power and creative imagination 

8. Developing leadership 

9. £voIvj‘ng a guiding philosophy of life 

10. Engendering intellcaual hospitality 

ti. Developing a sense of reality 

The University College, Umvenity of Chicago, lists its ob- 
jectives this way: 

PURPOSES 

Altiiough the University of Chicago, through its many pits, 
olfcn a broad and \*aried educational program, no single insti- 
tution can meet all of man's educational needs. Indeed, no single 
tiind of agency can meet all types of adult educational needs. 
The Downtown Center has therefore selected four broad pur- 
poses whicli it proposes to sene; 

1. To provide the liberal arts of reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening to the end of a more rational solution of man’s 
problems. 

2. To provide adults with an opportunity to increase their 
understanding of (he world through the humanities, the social 
sciences, and the natural sciences. 

3. To offer adults an opportunity for improvement of pro- 
fessional competence through advance training. 

4. To enable adults to discharge those responsibilities whi^ 
the circumstances of mature life have brought them. The polit- 
ical and social responsibilities of parenthood, election to public 
office, voluntary public service, and other activities which affect 
the life of the community create needs among adults for infoi^ 
mation and assistance which the Dmvntown Center should pro- 
vide. 

*S. R- Slavson, Character Educalion in a Democracy (New York: Association 
Press, 1939). p. 7s. 
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GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

In order to dc^tIop program* vhich will sers’c these four 
broad needs of adulu in our society, it has been necessary for 
the Dos^-ntosrn Center to establish prindples which can^ be 
applied in indicaiing the proper scope of its specific objective 
'nieseprindplesare peculiartoa private university which petinit* 
comidciablc freedom of purpose. They are: 

t. The program developed should be in accord with the 
broad objectives of the Univcniiy. 

а. The programs should be designed to reach leaders. 

WTiile University College cannot hope to seise large numbers 
of people dircaJy, it an rach large numbers indirectly by the 
intensive education of leaders. 

3. The content of any activity should be at a broad and 
complex lesxL 

The aamtics should be of a pioneering nature. The 
Dosvntown Center is dediated to the tast of budding a better 
man and a better society. Such an end an be achieved only by 
experimentation and demonstration with a view to the des^ 
Client of pr og ram s, materials of imtruaJon, and teaching 
techniques bot adapted to the dbtmcti\*e and changing edoQ- 
tfonal needs of adults. 

5. The Do%»-niowi-n Center should cooperate with other pro- 
fessional adult educational agendes and groups which are cota- 
xnitted to like objectives. 

б. "^e Derwntown Center should wort co-operatively with 
assocxaiions and other groups which arc composed of mature 
persons of the type which it wishes to reach as students. 

The following statement was prepared by the directing com- 
mittee of the adult cduaiion program of the Central Y.M.CA- 
of Chicago: 

•The objectives of the Adult Education Program are as follows: 
A. To des'clop services and activities, luth as informal classes, 
fellowship dubs, special interest groups, forums, institutes, 
exhibits, and publications, which will contribute to the sat- 
isfaction of such adult needs as the following: 

1. Development ct an adequate persffiiality and per- 
sonal adjustment 

*- Attaining a happy home and family life 
j. Improving effecriveness and adjustment at trori; 

achieving economic security for self and society 
4- Improving one's ability to express hizmelf in speech 
and writing 
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5. Increasing personal happiness through leisure-time 

activity 

6. Improving social skills and one's understanding 0! 

people; taking an effective part in group life 

7. Understanding current social issues and trends and 

developing skill in dvic participation; learning to 
think and act democratically 

8. Attaining and holding good health 

9. Developing an adequate philosophy of life 

to. Understanding the customs, traditions, history, 
tliought, and other core values of one's sodety 

B. To serve as a laboratory for the development of new mate- 
rials and techniques in meeting the needs of adults 

C. To assist and co-operate with other agencies and groups in 
ilie community in efforts to bring more and better educa- 
tional opportunities to adulu 

The Eyenwff Forvm of Eyansio}?, JWnoj'j, Jtarei fu 

purpose in these words: 

The purpose of the Evanston Sunday Evening Forum is to 
provide to Evanstonians a basic demonstration of the liberal 
approach to the solution of human problems, in which the goal 
is alwa^ the common welfare; to stimulate thinking and (he 
expression of opinion on those problems; to promote understand- 
ing and the spirit of feVowbip; and to encourage individuals 
and groups to act vigorously toward the end of achieving the 
kind of society in which they believe. 

One particularly troublesome problem to many institutional 
program directors is that o£ the relationship of their program 
to otlier programs in the community. Most o£ tliem wish to 
avoid competing svith or duplicating the programs of other 
agendes, and yet it is often almost impossible to determine 
when duplication exists. The following principles will be help- 
ful to practitioners facing this problem. 

Duplication is not considered to exist if any of the follosving 
conditions obtain: 


t. If the programs serve essentially different clienteles, as 
determined by membership requirements, convenience of loca- 
tion, educational prerequisites, etc 

2. If there is a substantial diffCTcnce in the costs to the stu- 


dents. 

3 - 


If there is a significant difference in the objectives of the 
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"competing” programs. For instance, those programs whose pri- 
mary objectives are degree-granting or technical training do not, 
for the most part, sene the same needs as an informal, "learning- 
for-living” type of program. 

4. If there are radically different methods of instruction. For 
instance, a series of lectures to 200 people does not sen'C the same 
needs as a seminar group of tw'cnty. 

5. If there is a difference in the subject matter treated. 
Many counes will be concerned with specialized parts of larger 
subjects, and therefore -would not sen'C the same needs. 

6. If existing programs are filled to capadiy and cannot take 
additional students. 

7. If other programs are offered at a different time of day 
or year. 

One final word should be said about objectives: tliey should 
be fiexible. It is good organizational practice for the directing 
committee to review its statement of objectives, and to revise 
it in the light of current experience. ^Vhile clear objectives 
are essential to sound organization, nothing is so stultl^ing to 
progress as hoary traditions that have become sacred. As the 
needs and interests of people change, so should the objectives 
of an organization in the business of serving people. 

Staffing the Orcanizatio.s 
The requirements for staff services vary so tvidely with the 
type of organization and type of program that not many 
generalizations can be made about them. Most of the adult 
education workers in the country today are volunteers— people 
who serve for one or Hvo years as program chairmen for their 
clubs, churches, civic organizations, and other associations. On 
the other hand, there are several thousand full-time professional 
adult education tvorkers— staff employees in public schools, 
universities, government, labor unions, industries, and social 
agencies— and the number is growing rapidly each year. The 
problem of selecting, training, and supervising volunteer 
workers is quite different from that of professional workers, 
and excellent manuals are available on both problems. 

The staffing of an organization involves these steps: 

1. Estimate the types and volume of work to be done. An 
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adult education program may involve any of the following 
types of staff service: 

a. Planning and administration 

b. Committee work 

c. Clerical service correspondence, records and files, ett 

d. Counseling and registration of participants 

e. Selection and supervision of leaders 

f. Promotion, publicity, advertising 

g. Interpreting: reports, speeches, etc. 

2. Divide this work into job units and firame a job specifi- 
cation for each unit. ^Vbere volunteers are to be used, these 
units must be relatively small and should be divided among a 
number of people. With professional workers, the units can be 
relatively large. 

5. Select staff workers on the basis of criteria set forth in the 
job specifications. 

4. Train and supervise these staff tvorkers according to 
principles of democratic administration. 

It is of major importance that an accurate estimate be made 
of the staff services that will be required and that either an 
adequate staff be provided or the program be limited to the 
staff service available. 

Providing Good Physical Resources 

The physical setting in which a program takes place and the 
equipment available for program use are important elements 
in determining the quality and effectiveness of the experiences 
that participants will have. While there is tvide variation in the 
physical needs of the different types of programs, certain prin- 
ciples apply to all of them. 

MEETINC ROOMS 

The setting in which activities are held will influence the 
spirit of the activities. A formal lecture hall will tend to pro- 
duce a rigidly formal audience, whereas an informal room with 
comfortable furniture arranged around fables mil produce a 
spirit of friendly informality. The mistake is sometimes made 
of trying to hold an informal discussion in a formal classroom. 
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with all chairs facing foitvard. ThU physical obstacle to discus- 
sion is sometimes too great to overcome. 

Certain advance preparations must be made, 
should be properly ventilated before the group ^ 

blackboard^, dialk, erasers, and other equipraei^t should be 
properly placed. These •'trifles" are often overlooked. 

In fortial lecture halls, the speakers’ chatrs be ^ 

erly placed at the front of the room or on the stage. 
glaLL should be ready for use o" 
amplifying system, if there is one, should be put m 
oX befLVe audience arrives. Ushers should be provided 
to insure that the front seats will be occupied first. . . 

Informal discussion rooms should suggest a feeling o 
liness and comfort. Chairs should be arranged so that "o p^o 
is facing the back of another person. If smoking is p 
ash trays should be provided. 

OFFICE FACTLtTTES . 

The oflice arrangements in institutional programs P 1 
an important part in setting the spirit of a program, me 
extremes are the cold and formal but efliaent oiflce on the 
one hand, and the informal but "messy" office on the omen 
Ideally, an oflice should be both efficient and friendly. How tan 
this ideal be accomplished? _ 

First, the type of decorations influences the general tone. i 
the color scheme light and cheerful? Are there attractive pic 
tures on the ivalls? Is the lightadequate? Is the furniture attrac 
live and comfortable? 

The general layout is important to both efficiency and ap- 
pearance. Are the desks placed in such a ivay as to reflect a 
desire to serve people conveniently and pleasantly? Are the 
desks neat? Are the filing cabinets and other office equipment 
inconspicuous but convenient? Is the whole office arranged so 
that there is a smooth flow of traffic through the various pro- 
cedures, so that there is a minimum of ivaiting in line? 

Care should be taken to provide adequate and up-to-date 
office cquipmenL Are there enough desks and tables, and are 
they in good condition? Are the typeivriters, duplicating ma- 
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chines, and other office equipment in good condition? Are there 
enough filing cabinets, and do tliey fit in tvith the other 
furniture? 

Usually the office is the first point of contact people have 
tvith a program. This first impression is an important one. It 
should reflect the quality and modernity, the %rarmth and 
efficiency of the program. It should both sell and ser\’e. 

RESOURCE FILE 

Good organization is greatly fodlitated by an efficient filing 
system. 'While the exact types of files ^v^lI STiry svith the types 
of programs, one file that every organization, large or small, 
should haw, is a resource file. 

This is an organized compilation of information about 
sources of speakers, materials, and other resources for program 
building. Such a file might be m the form of folders containing 
letten, announcements, and pamphlets. Even better is a card 
file, svith cards containing essential data about each resource 
and divided according to subjea matter. Here is hotv such 
a file sv'orks: 

i. A supply of 3" X 5" cards is mimeographed in the follow- 
ing form: 

EXHIBIT >7 


RESOURCE RECORD 


Organization or Name: — 

Rui Addrea; — Zone 

Bus. TeL Home Tel. 

Home address: — — ■■ — 

Nature of resourrt: — — — — 


Conditions of use (Fee, equipment required, etc) 




informal adult education 

2. On about fifty Want $"* 5 " “b UTittan the 

subjcct-matttr dassificationa of tho typ« of TOOurca used in 
die program. These may bet 


Adult Education 

Insurance 

Agencies 

Labor 

Advertising 

Languages 

Arts and Crafts 

Law 

Business 

Leaden 

Camera Clubs 

Literature 

Clubs, Fraternal 

Magic 

Economia 

Mailing Lists 

Education 

Mailing Serv'ices 

Entertainment 

Marriage 

Films 

Materials and 

Forums 

Supplies 

Group \Vork 

Music 

Health 

Ncsvspapcrs. Daily 

Hobbies 

Newspapers, 

International 

Community 


pfychology 
Photography 
Printers 
Public Aflain 
Public Relations 
Radio 
Reading 
Real Esute 
Reb'gioD 
Sdence 
Sign Painten 
Speakers' Bureaus 
Speech 

Ty^Titer Re^aif 
Vocational Guidance 
Woodearving 
Writing 


3. Records ate made out for al! resources now in die fil«. 

showing the classification In the upper right-hand comer, 
given resource might appear under several classifications. ^ 
instance. Dr. John Doe of die Family Relations ,m^t 

have cards under both “Matriagc'’ and ' Ps)'cIiology. ^ 
card is then placed behind the right classification tab ca 

4. Be alert for new rcsourccs-c-g., waicli the newspapers for 
reports on speakers, scan the program announcements from 
other organizaUons— and when a resource that might fit into 
the program is spotted, enter it on a card. 

5. Go through the resource file periodically, culling out the 
deadwood and noting on the res’crse side of each card a bnet 


cs'aluauon of each resource that has been used- 


Such a resource file is an insaluable aid in program plan- 
ning. It makes the informadon readily asailable to lay leaders 
and other professional workers. It is flexible and easy to keep 
up to date. 
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PROGRAM EQUIPMENT 

Great adi’ances have been made in recent years in develop- 
ing educational equipment. Fetv institutions can afford to be 
tvithout sound motion picture projectors, and there are many 
other visual instruments— slide projectors, bcllopticons, maps, 
charts, globes, and models. Auditory devices include public 
address systems, intercommunication systems, phonographs, 
record-making equipment, wire recorders, and radio and tele- 
vision receivers. There is also a tvidc variety of laboratory 
equipment, arts and crafts equipment, testing devices, and 
workshop machinery. 

Equipment is a nuisance in many ways— it requires constant 
repair and the training of operators. But the quality and 
variety of equipment at the disposal of a program will greatly 
influence its quality and appeal. 

Financing the Program 

Financial requirements and practices rary irideJy according 
to the type of program and sponsoring institution. Some pro- 
grams are completely subsidized. Others must show a profit. 

Some organizations, particularly churches and settlement 
houses, are able to produce educational programs with almost 
no financial budget, because of their ability to attract volunteer 
leaders. Oihen, including the public schools and Industry, 
provide educational programs that are completely subsidized. 
In between are thousands of organizations that are constantly 
battling with the problem of how to raise enough money to 
pay for the speaken, staff, instructors, rent, promotion, equip- 
ment, and other expenses. 

There is no pat formula for solving the problem of financing 
an educational program. Some general principles, however, 
apply to all types of programs; 

1. A financial goal should be set, based on consideration of 
estimated necessary expenses and of possible income. A svomen's 
club that sponsors six educational mcedngs a year svill have a 
very much smaller financial goal than the community center 
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that oSers over a hundred courses; but unless a goal is set in 
both cases, financial planning is almost impossible. 

The typical practice in informal adult education is to set a 
goal that is too low. There seems to be an 
educational programs cost very little money, with *1= 
that many of them are poorly financed, poorly promoted, a 
provided with second-rate leadership. This accounts for ma y 
disappointments. , . 

On the other hand, there is ample evidence that when a 
financial goal is set high enough to provide a pro^in ot hign 
quality, tlie funds necessary to achieve the goal are forthcoming. 
People are willing to pay for programs that are interesting an 
that meet their needs. 

2. A detailed plan should be formulated for producing what- 
ever income is required. Some of the sources of financing open 
to various kinds of organizations are: 

a. Charges to participants. In organized classes, t^his w 
usually a tuition fee. In lecture series and forums, it may 
either free-will offerings or admission fees. In duos ana o g 6 
groups, it may be membership dues or special 

b. Appropriations from the general funds of an 

When the educational program is a part of a larger ' 

such as a social agency, church, women’s club, and the * • , 

share of its total income may be set aside for the educa 
program. . . , 

c. Contributions from outside sources. Many OTganiza 
that do not limit their services to their own members may g 
directly to the community for support. This support may be ^ 
the community fund, if the organization is eligible, or 
foundations, or from individual contributions. A most com 
practice is to conduct a campaign for private contributions. 


3. A budget should be prepared to serve as a basis for fman- 
cial planning and control. A reasonable estimate of both ex- 
penditures and income, broken down into specific items, shou 
be prepared. Sample budgets for three types of organizations 
are given in Exhibits 18, ig, and 20. 

4. Expenses should be incurred only under proper authoriza- 
tion. The approval of a budget by a policy-making committee 
is general authorization for the incurring of expenses. Beyond 
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EXHIBIT l8 

PINANaAL BUDGET TOR 1950 
Middleburg Women’# C3ub, Educational Program 
item expense income 

Fees to speaten Ji50 

Printed [olden '^5 

Postage 50 

Mimeographing *5 

Refreshment# 75 

Renul of hall 60 

Miscellaneous #5 

Profit from sale of boolts $ 15 

Individual contributions soo 

Appropriation from treasury *45 


$460 $400 

Exittsrr 19 

nNANQAL BUDGET FOR 1950 
Middleburg Cemraunlty Center. Educational Program 
ITEM EXPENSE INCOME 

1. Salary for 4UiI director ttoe) l»Boo 

а. Clerical service poo 

3. Instructors’ compensation 60® 

(6 courses, twice a year) 

4. Expenses for volunteers 

5. Promotion materials *5® 

б. Newspaper advertising *5® 

7. Forum speaken’ fees (3 forums) 15® 

8. Postage **5 

9. Office supplies >*5 

10. Activities supplies 75 

11. Telephone 75 

IP. Equipment purchase and upkeep t®® 

13. Share of building costs 5®® 

14. Tuition fees (200 students ® ?5) 

15. Admissions to forum (300 ® 75c) 

16. Individual contributions and memberships *5®® 

17. Appropriation from general budget and 

community fund 


*495® 


*495® 
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nNANOAL BUDGET FOR 1950 
Central Y.M.C.Ah Clueago, IIUdoIs, Adult Eduatlon 

THS TOWS M£WS OBBCTIAK ASSOOA^TOtt Of OflCASO 




rnr«Mt«Ba ux. t !%«> « «.«*♦ • “•»**• * <»• * i 


t/i Ul. t44l*r« t l^kan 


t.M. t.«n. •.P5. 


4A UraWM 

• e«a< frmeMm 

ifi Slnft mu hwtiM 
ifis 

« OpnvtUe tsTjU*! 


mA tuu. 

4TA CtetriMUu 
m/s C a m mitr twi 

U/l tMlMti KHm 


lT8.e»4. I n.en. 


T!TSi tu< p f » trm» «u fUrt*l la Cctctar* i$US, < 


this, however, there should be a clear understanding as to what 
persons are authoriicd to expend funds and under what con- 
ditions. For example, it is common practice for authorized 
individuals to be permitted to spend up to a fixed maximum 
without specific approval, but expenditures over this amount 
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must be approved individually by tlie policymaking authority. 

5. Adequate records of all financial transactions should be 
kept. These records should be accurate, clear, as full as neces- 
sary, and as simple as practical. Transactions should be recorded 
as they occur and should be supported by vouchers and re- 
ceipts. The accounting system should guard against fraud and 
mistakes. 

6. The accounts should be audited by a C.PA. or an audit- 
ing committee at least once a year. 

7. A financial report should be published at least annually. 
This report should consist of an itemized list of actual income 
and expenses, accompanied by interpretive or explanatory 
comments. 


Interpreitnc and Reporting 

Every organization has a public whicli it has spent time, 
energy, and money to cultivate. This public consists of par- 
ticipants in the program, members of the larger organization, 
committees, state and national headquarters, and various indi- 
viduals and groups in the community at large. If the interest 
of this public is to be maintained, it should be informed peri- 
odically of the ^vork of the organization. 

Reports may be oral, to a directing committee or to a gatli- 
ering of the participants; or they may be tvritten— mimeo- 
graphed or printed-and distributed more or less extensively. 
Some of tlic most effective interpretive reports are in the 
form of pageants or tableaux at annual meetings, graduation 
exercises, or open-house prc^rams. 

General principles suggested for guidance in preparing re- 
ports are: 

1. Reports should be made frequently to individuals and 
groups intimately involved in the program, at least annually to 
the larger public. 

2. The aim of eacli report should be dearly formulated 
before it is prepared. \Vliat is its audience? ^Vhal resulu should 
it accomplish? IVlwt will be its scope? 

3. Tiic report should be based on acairaie facts. (Sec Chap 
ter 1 1 for methods of evaluation.) 
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A. Tlic process o[ preparation should involve 
as possible It should be based on the cooperative efforts ol 
staff, committees, leaders, and participants, ^ 

c. The style of the report should be clear, concise, and rra* 
able. It should be dignified but dramatic, aarts, 
hUtories, and photographs will greatly enhance its effccuve- 


6. The content o£ the report might be concerned with any 
or all of these itemst 


Objectives of tlie program 

Nature of the program 

Resources used— human and ph)'sical 

Financial experience 

Methods employed 

Resulu accomplished 

Plans for die future 


CoNSTTrunoN and By-laws 
Many organlrations, especially clubs and groups based on 
continuous membership, find it desirable to cxpre« their 
ganizational philosophy and struaure in a constitution and y- 
laws. An acceptable outline for a constitution and by-laws is 
following; 

CONSTITUTION 

Article I; name 

Article II: purtose 

Article HI: membership 

Article IV: cosiMrrnis 

Article V: meetisgs 

Article VI: ofticers 

Article VII: nomination procedures 

Article VlII: procrasi 

Article IX: refxrendum 

Article X; amendments 

Article XI: by-laws, prorision for 

Article XII: njpLEMZNTATioN OF coNyimmoN 


BY-LAWS 

Article 1: principles 

Article II: quALmcAiioss tor membership 
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Article III: duties of commiitees 

Article IV: quorum 

Article V: duties op officers 

Article VI: rules and procedures governing the organization 
Article VII: rules and procedures governing business meetings 

Implications of Planning and Organizing 
It is obvious that planning and organizing are essential to 
the efficient operation of programs of informal adult education. 
Not so obvious is an equally important fact; The very process 
of planning and organizing is itself an educative experience. 
It is by participating in democratic organizations that partici- 
pants best acquire the knosvledgc, altitudes, and skills tJiat make 
them effective practitioners of democracy. 
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TV yf ANV GOOD TKOCRAMS IlAVC fsilctl btOtlJC oI pOOF j. 

IVI -people juit never heard about tl.em. or did not realite 
how Rood ilieywcrc. , , nnv 

Good promotion goes dcq>cr titan merely 
gram. Adult education liai to be "Mtld.'* One of the j 
lions of adult eduation is to *'$cir to people the i 
tinuing to learn. It is important to society and to «cn m 
vidual that interest in adult education be aroused, th P 
caidi fire about its possibilities. ^..^t?on 

Loobed at in this light, the promotion of adult ^ 

becomes somciliing of a crusade. Adult educators are^a S 
to Icam tlic skills developed by Uic advertising ^ 

behalf of mass cntcruinment, and to apply Uicm. ' 

are fuiing, to their own svortliy cause. Tlierc is no r 
any program director to be ashamed of selling his tvarcs p 
vided, of course, lliey are worth iu . , r , 

The well-tested methods at our command involve tour 
steps: (0 defining ilic clientele; (a) planning the catnpaipu 
(3) preparing and distributing materials; and (4) eva uatmg 
resulu. 


Defining tiie Clientele 

Defining the clientele b an essential first step. This b simple 
if the program b designed for die members of a single or^n 
ization, such as a church or an industrial planL Even th^. it 
helpful to know the age, sex, marital status, educational ba^ ^ 
ground, economic status, and interests of the potential partici 
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pants, in order tl)at promotion material# may be designed to 
appeal to them. 

If the program is community-mde, the problem is more com- 
requires greater care. The most effective promotion 
u ' rifle-shot” promotion, aimed directly at specific persons or 
groups. If an appeal is to be made particularly to young people, 
a list of youth-serting organizations will be needed and spedal 
promotion materials rvill be directed to them. Other lists would 
be required for appeals to members of labor unions, various 
occupational groupings, professional people, college graduates, 
members of minority groups, and other special grouping. The 
University College of tlie University of Qucago determined 
that it svanied to attract and serve the "leaders” of the com- 
munity, This necessitated the development of a list of the offi- 
cen of hundreds of different organitations. 

The more precisely the clientele is defined, die more effective 
the promotion campaign will be. 

Planning the Promotion Campaign 

Whether the goal is to attract fifty people to a club lecture 
series or five thousand to a university extension program, care* 
ful advance planning results in more effective effort and makes 
the promotion job easier. It reduces the strain and tension on 
the director, it facilitates dividing the work among a number 
of people, and it makes it possible to prepare much of the 
material considerably in advance. Probably the soundest policy 
is to develop a general plan for the year and dicn to map out 
more specific plans for each month, scries, quarter, or semester. 

The plan is likely to be more effcctis'c if it is the rauU of 
group thinking than if it is developed entirely by an individual. 
The directing committee, or a spedal subcommittee on pro- 
motion, and the staff are lexical groups to bring into the plan- 
ning process. 

The planning of promotion involves two steps, die first of 
which b building the promotion budget. How much money 
should be spent on promotion? In some situations this figure 
may be set by some lilgbcr authority, such as legislation or 
•■headquarters policy.” In odien, it is an open quesdon, and 
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frcauently a very troublesome one. The tendenqr is to 
fXnSvative^^s a r«ult. many pro^m, fa.l to reach the 
number o£ people they should and could rrach 
rials are so Aeap that they do justice neither to the or^naa 
dons they represent nor to adult education as a movement. 

Vari^ formulas have been devfaed for calculaung the 
amount of money to spend on promotion. For insMce. one 
orranization sets its promotion allorv'ance automatical y 5 
per cent of the total budget. Another figures that it must spen 
$1.50 on promotion for each enrollment it hopes to ‘ 

Still others map out the kind of promotion campaip 
will attract tlie number of people they \vant, and then ^ 
whatever amount of money is required. Situations 
widely according to community, type of organization, and ^ 
of program that it is futile to try to state a rule that 
apply to all- , 

One way to go about solving the problem in any situau 
is to use this process: 

1. Estimate the number of people needed to make the pro- 
gram a success. , . . 

2. Estimate the amount of promotion (nun^er ot pn 

announcements, advertbemenu, etc) that will be .jonj 

aitraa chb many people. The experience of Tn 

in the community may be helpful in making this csiima 
general, a 10 per cent response on direct mail promotion 
sidered cxcellenL _ • • „ 

3. Deiennine the cost (printing, mailing, advertising, ; 

of thb amount of promotion. . . 

4. If the resulting figure b so high as to be 

of line it will, of course, has'e to be reduced, with an . 

curtailment of the promotion campaign. Keep in mind. ^ 
that it b more common to spend too little on promotion 
too much. 

It is generally true that the per capita cost of promotion u 
higher in the early stages of a new program, and that it 
ott as the number of participants increases. As soon as a body 
of satbfied customers is developed, they will promote the pro- 
gram by word of mouth. 

Aftersettling on the amount of money to spend on promotion, 
the next problem is to dedde how to spend it. How much 
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should be earmarked for neivspapcr advertising, ho^v much for 
direct mail, hmv much for the other media? There is no gen* 
eral rule that applies to all situations. The best guide is expe- 
rience— the experience of other organizations svith similar prob- 
lems and the experience that comes from trial and evaluation. 

The promotion budget should grow out of a general plan 
of promotion. If the available funds are to be diWded intelli- 
gently among the various media, it is essential that the total 
promotion picture be seen. One method of developing an 
over-all plan of promotion is to devote an entire meeting of 
the planning group to lisung the promotion possibilities for 
the program as a whole and for each specific activity. For a 
lecture scries, for example, die group first lists the individuals 
and groups it feels tvould be interested in the series as a whole. 
Then it considers eacli meeting topic and thinks of additional 
groups having a specific interest in particular topics. The same 


EXHIBIT 21 

GENERAL PLAN OF PROMOTION 
Commttaity Ceater^Fail, )P4!> 

Oroujit lo be reached Methods of reaching them 

General promodon 

Coni/Runity Center rseinbenhip ,..l>ireri roaJJ 

General public ....Newspaper ad\erd»ing*nd 

publidtf 

Employees ot larger busine»e$ Posters, publicity in house 

organs, ietfcrf to per- 
sonnel managen 

Library users ....Posten, leuen to tibrariani 

. Forum promodon . 

Labor union merobers Speoal flier on labor meet- 

ing; direct mail 

Real estate ownen and operators Letter to members of Real 

Cconccrning housing debate) EsUte IJMnJ; cbssifi^ 

' * ads in daily papen; dis- 

play ad in real estate 
journal 

Uragu, o! Woman ^ 

Story in monthly paper 


3 - 


Protnodon of parcnt-educadon ctwne 

Paient-tcachen' Associadons 

Schoolieacben ••••• 


Spcdal /olden direct mail 
Letters to pnno'pals 
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procKS is used in count programs, dub prograins, forum, and 
conferences. Exhibit 21 illustrates tills bind of over-all plM. 

It is possible, by doing some rough estimating, to determine 
ivhat proportion of the promotion funds should be alloalea to 
each medium-subject to the testing and adjusting of the pro- 
portions in the light of experience, fehibit 22 shows a pro- 
motion budget formulated on this basis. 

The second step in planning the promotion campai^ is to 
draw up specific schedules showing exactly when and how the 
general plan is to be accomplished through each medium. A 
well-rounded campaign usually has at least three type* ® 
schedules: newspapCT advertising, newspaper and radio pub- 
licity, and direct mail promotion. 

In drafting the promotion schedules, thought should e 


Exitiarr sa 

PROMOTION BUDGET, FALL, 1«9 
Midfllcbur^ Comansity Center 


Jfevspiper advrrlifing 

Display ads, daily papen ^*5 

Clwified ads, dailf papers *5 

Display ads, neighborhood and trade papm *5 

Toul 

A'eifipaper publicity 

Mimeogr a phing ^5® 

Postage *5 

Total 

Direct mail promotion 

Printing J75 

Mimeographing *5 

Addressing *5 

Postage 

Total 


575 


75 


185 


Poster!, displays, end exhibits 

Printing 

Sign painting 

Distribrition 

Total 


?5® 

*5 

SO 


Grand total 


54*0 
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given to the most effective timing of the various elements. 
Experience indicates that if printed materials are received too 
far in advance, people put them aside and forget about them. 
No immediate action of any kind is required. On the other 
hand, if the notice is too short, the prospective participants 
may either have other plans already made or feel that ^ey 
need more time to think it over. The right time for a given 
program has to be determined by trial and error, but about 
three tveeks advance notice for tlie printed materials seems to 
be effective in most cases. 

Since the printed announcement is the final salesman of a 
program, all other promotion efforts must be keyed to it. e 
chief purpose of advertising, publicity, posters, and other pro- 
motion devices is to bring in requests for the 
nouncements. Assuming that printed materials are 
tive if put into the hands of prospects about ttvo or three 
before the opening of the program, it seems to be sound prac- 
tice to start ths campaign with advance promouon 
weeks before the opening. The intensity of 
should rise gradualiy to a climax about two ueeks before 

°’’ESits !S, 24 , 25. and 26 show how these principles worked 
oufln Si promotion scliedules in the adult educa ion 

posLf^and insti.urional 

four to six weeks m „ Jitag, .0 individuals 

sveeks m JblSt^nd advertising insertions 1^ 

were sent out, and *= P"b f ^ postcard reminder m 

"w7ek^ Scir^tories kept .he mmpaign roiiing dur. 
ing the term. 

INTECEATINO the rXOCRAM WITH A THEME 

- s-ffrrtivc if its parts are tied together 
A program » . . «niboh This llicme may be 
with a theme, slogan, title, or syiu 
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EXinaiT 23 

NE\VSPAPER ADVERTISING SCHEDULE 
Central Y.M.aA* Adult Education Program 
Spring, t$f8 (Starting April 6) 

Herald-American dauliied ad, t mo ^ 

Community Nwtpapcn 

General ad — M line*— Schooli Section 


Tribune Sunday 3 time*— March 7, s8, AprO 4. 

Herald AmerUan Sunday 1 time— March 21 

Hews Wednesday 1 time— March 51 

Sun-Times Sunday 1 lime— March t8 


3150x0 

3iieio 

tS-to 

16.30 

15^0 

J«75^ 


Dandng ad— 14 line*— Run o! paper 

Tribune Dally 2 times Match 24. April 

Hews Dally 2 times— March tj. 29 

Salesmanihlp ad— 14 lines— Bntinets section 

Hews Dally 1 time— March 17 

Contract Bridge— 14 1 Ines-«o tame page as bridge column 

Tribune Daily t lime— March 22 

Hews Daily 1 time— March 23 

Interior Decoration — 14 lines — On homes fomishing page 

Sun-Times DaHy i time— ilarch 25 

Accounting ad — 14 lines — BuiiDess section 

Tribune Daily s time— March 25 

Hews Daily 1 lime— March 24 

Toul 


3 39 ^ 

tQ£o 


3 9 ^ 
f 19* 

gJO 


3 8.10 


$ »9^ 
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expressed in tvords with distinctive lettering or by a design. 
It should appear on all promotion pieces— advertuOTcn^ » 
primed materials, and letterheads in order that the relationship 
among the various pieces is immediately evident. 

The University Extension of the University of Calif^*^ 
heads all its materials with the caption, “Lifelong learnin^^ 
The Central Y.M.CA. of Chicago uses "Learning for liviDo 
as the trademark of its adult education program, svith a design 
featuring the triangle. Exhibit 27 shosvs hotv this symbol is 
carried through all of its promotion materials. (See page 207*) 
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EXiUBIT 25 

SCHEDULE OF SPECIAL FORM LETTERS 
Ceoiral YJ^LCA. Adolt Education Program 
Spring Term, Starting April 6) 

OATC LtTRX ZNTZLOm AUT. 

Fonocr Dandng Studenu Mar. ss Stio lit dan 414 

Former Paindng Swdentt .... . Mar. ti if it i« £J«* j 63 

Former Photography Students. Mar. 11 iftt itt dan IS5 

Former Public Speaking Students 
(re Parliamentary Law and 

Using Good English) Mar- *1 “6 sit class 107 

Social Agency Director! and 
YM.CA. Exec Sec. (rc Promo- 

Uon & PobUdty) Mar. it Xj »« class ©3 


tsc. 

None 

None 

None 


None 

“Blurbs" 

and 

catalogs 


Real Estate Students, former (re 
Starting Your Otm Bus. and 
Accounting) Mar- as lit 


C80 


Return 

POJt 

Card 


Former locoise Tax Students . Mar. ts Xg ttt dais 54 Nose 

Former Music Students Mar. jo itt class sj None 

Tomer Reading Studenu Mar. go ^14 ist dais 6s None 


EXHlBrT s6 

PUBLICITY SCHEDULE 
Central YJVI.CA. AdaJt EdaaxJon Trcgram 
spring Term, ipf 8 (Starting April 6) 
nuMARY svBjzcr Mzzmtat pats 

General Announcement ... ....City Press. Home Organs, 

Co^ Papers Mardi 1 

Reading Courses City Editon March 15 

Buiineis Courses ....Business Editors and Bar 

Ass'n. Law Review, Ass'n 
of Commerce, J. of Commerce Jifarch 30 

Interior Decoration ...Woman** Page Editors March s6 

Photography Qty Editors March sg 

Music Corses ..Music Editon March gt 

Aoiomobne Dziring Travel Editon AprS i 

General Announcement City Editon April 4 

Housing Course Rei Estate Editon. 

(General Flam) daily papen and Real 

Estate weeklies Mardi 36 

Housing Course Community Papen and 

(General Plans) House Orgam Mardi s6 
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Housing Course City &!ltors April 4 

(Instructors appointed) 

Housing Coune ..City Editors April 18 

(Topics Treated) 

Human Interest Stories .Feature Writers During Tenn 

Radio Interviews Stations WGN, WMAQ . During Term 


EXHIBIT *7 
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Getting Expert Advice 

It has been stated that the planning of a promotion campaign 
should be done by a group. A coroliary to this principle is 
that the thinking should be as expert as possible. Skillful and 
experienced advertising representatives, neivspaper men, and 
direct mail specialists often are ivilHng to serv’e on committees 
for causes in which they are interested. 

Another method of obtaining expert advice on promotion 
is to employ the professional services of public relations experts. 
Usually these experts do not charge for handling nets’Spaper 
advertising, since in most cases they receive a commission from 
the publishers. They can be very helpful, in addition, in 
increasing the effeaiveness of the direct mail and publicity 
campaigns, at relatively small extra cost Not only can public 
relations experts bring creative ideas and skilled services to 
the promotion campaign, but their experience with other situ- 
ations can help to make estimates more accurate and errors 
less costly. 
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PREPARING AND DISTRIBUTING 
PROMOTION MATERIALS 


T m DEVELOPMENT of E gcncnil plan, the mapping out of a 
promotion campaign, and the drawing up o£ sate u es are 
Uie preliminary steps in promoting a pro^m. The^ major tas 
IS then to prepare and distribute promotion matCTi^s. 

A wide variety of choices is open in the use of the yanous 
promotion media. A knowledge of a few ^ 

to each medium will help the director to use it isnth judgment 
and imagination. 

Newspaper Advertising 
Newspaper advertising b a “shotgun 
om to the public at large. It is useful in attracting t ® ® 
of people with whom an organization does not ., 

tact. It b an effective way to build prospect lists . 

campaigns. Various types of newspapen accep ' 

ranging from house organs and neighborhwd wee ■ 
ropolitan dailies. All s^uld be considered m the light of the 
needs of a given promotion campaign. u t, ^ „„,,t 

Program directors teem to get the best results bcmjc^ 
paper advertising when they observe the following pnnaples. 
I A definite schedule of advertising should be carctully 
diatted. (See the section of the previous chapter dealing with 

scheduhng) relatively smaU display ads (one to 

three 

larger ads. 
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3. The display ad should have an eye-catching headline or 
reverse-plate banner, but should be dignified. 

4. The copy should be easy to read and have sales appeal, 
but most of the space should be devoted to a listing of specific 
activities-not generalizations about the program. A person will 
be more attracted to a course on public speaking, if that’s v/hat 
he wants, than to a program of adult education in the abstract. 

5. Classified ads are effective svhcn they can be directed to 
special groups of readers concerning particular activities designed 
for them. 

6. Display ads may be general, concerning the program as 
a whole, or specific, featuring only one type of activity, such as 
business courses. The general ads can appear on any page in the 
paper, but the specific ad is more effective if it app«rs on the 
page concerned with the subjea of the ad. For instance, an ad 
on business courses should appear on tlie finance page; an ad on 
interior decoration, on the home furnishings page, etc. 

7. Advertisements in community newspapers, trade journals, 
house organs, church papers, dub news sheets, labor union pub* 
lications, concert pre^ms, etc are especially effective when 
they can appeal to a specialized interest of the readen of the 
particular paper. 

8. Professional advice should be obtained on the lavouL 
typography, size, frequency, and other aspects of advertuing. 
Such service can be obtained from public relations agencies or 
the newspaper advertising depanments. 

The sample advertisements in Exhibit 28 incorporate many 
of these principles. They have proved to be effective in the 
situation for ivhich they were designed. 

NE^vsPA^ER Publicity 

Publicity is closely related to advertising, but should never 
be thought of as replacing it. Rather, publicity supplements 
and fortifies advertising. Here arc a few helpful principles; 

1. A definite publicity schedule should be carefully drafted 
for the entire duration of the program. (See the section of the 
previous chapter dealing with sch^uling.) 

2. An essential part of publicity is personal asnt^cu Get to 
know the city editors, department editors, columnists, etc. of the 
papers in the community. 

3. Develop a master list of the sources of publidty in the 
comiDunity, including the dafly papers, trade journals, house 
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SARn»LE ADVERTISEMENTS 

Oonewil Display Form 
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organs, labor unions’ publications, church, club, and civic organ- 
ization news sheets, professional society papers, etc. Each type 
should be classified separately and in a lorm convenient for 
addressing (s-by-s-inch cards are handy). 

4 . Develop a file of good action photographs that can be 
used with news stories. 

5. Be on the alert for good human interest stories and invite 
an individual paper to assign a feature writer to cover it. If there 
are two or more newspapers serving the community, be sure to 
spread the stories among them. 

6. Invite the press to nevMworthy events— anniversary cele- 
brations, special presentations, etc It is legitimate to arrange 
such events with an eye to their publicity value. 

7. Find out how particular papers prefer press releases to be 
written and svrite them that way. Alake them short, to the point, 
and interesting. Write from the point of view of the reader and 
his interests. Give facts. If the paper is published weekly, be sure 
the release is delivered well in advance of the deadline set by the 
paper. 

8. Use all sources o! publicity, not just the big ones. Slant 
the story according to the spedal Interests of the public serv'ed 
by each source. 

9. Send in both general stories announcing the program as 
a whole and special stories featuring specific activities (these 
might be directed to departmental editors, such as woman’s page, 
financial page, etc). 

10. Count on not more than 25 per cent of the releases ever 
getting into print. 

11. Prepare the releases on Sj^-by-i i-inch typing paper 
of good quality, preferably sending each editor an original 
typra copy. Releases should be double or triple spaced, with 
about two inches left blank at the top for the editor to write 
in a headline. 

j2. Never try to trade advertising for publicity. Publicity 
should stand on its own merits as news. Good editors resent 
people who try to buy publicity with advertising. 

13. Names make the news. It is frequently considered good 
practice to build up a committee chairman or program director 
as a newswonhy figure to jiymbolize the prt^raro 10 the puHic. 
It is also rewarding to build a news release around interesting 
events or achievements in the lives of individual leaders, in- 
structors, or staff members. 

Exhibit 29 shows an acceptable form for the preparation of 
releases. Note that the source of the release is given and that 
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release instructions are specified. (A definite date for release 
should be given only if damage would be done by publication 
before a set date; othcnvise, leave the timing up to the editor.) 

Exinarr 2() 

SAMPLE PRESS RELEASE 
Prom: Malcolm S. Knowles March i, 1948 

Director of Adult Education For release during March 
Central Y.M.CA. 

19 South La Salle St., Chicago 
FRanklln 7466 

(Leave about a two-inch space for the 
headline writer) 

A new aeries of iniormal evening courses, designed especially for men 
and svomen who work in the Loop, will start on April 6 under the 
auspices of the Central Y.M.C.A. Adult Eduatlon Program, sg South 
La Salle Street. 

Under the u'tle, Learning for Living, forty-eight different sufajecu will 
be offered in such real-Ufe problems as human relations. lelsurMime llv> 
ing. personal development, and getting ahead in business. 

Of particular interest to people in business will be courses on 'Tn> 
motion and Publicity.'' "Starting Your Own Business,'* "Aecouniing for 
Business and Professional People,” "Effective Salesmanship," “Advanced 
Income Tax Clinic," and "Promotion to Supervisor.” 

Under the general heading of "Self-development” come a wide variety 
of subjects, including public speaking, voice and diaion, conversation, 
rapid reading, personality development, the psychology of sodal rela- 
tions, automobile driving, parliamentary procedure, short story writing, 
using good English, vocabulary building, and "Talking About \Vorld 
Affairs." 

The Learning for Living program, which was started a year ago last 
fall, now has an enrollment of over 1.000 adult students from all walks 
of life. Most of them work in Chicago and come into the early evening 
courses after leaving work and having a quick supper, although some 
come from as far as Milwaukee. Naperville, and Cary. The student body 
is almost evenly divided between men and women, and all age groups 
are represented, with the largest number being in their late twenties and 
early thirties. 'The courses meet In eomfortablc, informal rooms, and en- 
rollment is limited in most subjects to twenty or t1^•enty•five, In order that 
the instruction can be highly individualized. 

AH courses meet one evening a week lor a term ol eigbl weeks, ciiher 
from 6 to 7:50 o'clock or from 7:50 to 9 o'clock- Registration is held dur- 
ing the day and es'cning during Mar^ and early April on the second 
floor of the Central Y.M.CA., ig Soutfi La Satie Street. A catalog will be 
mailctl upon request. 
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Radio 

Many of the principlei given for newspaper advertising apply 
to radio advertising, with obvious adaptations. Brief spot 
announcements serve tlie same function as the small display 
advertisements in newspapers— to get people to write in for 
printed materials. Special skill is required for svritlng effective 
radio script, however, and the services of an expert should be 
obtained in developing a radio advertising campaign. 

Publicity by radio offers unique opportunities of a type not 
possible through the primed word. For instance, one adult 
education institution has a regular weekly period on a local 
station in which round-table discussions are conducted by 
leaders and participants on the subjects treated in their courses. 
A forum program in the Midivest makes a wire recording of 
each of its programs for rebroadcasting later in the week, svith 
an invitation to listeners to attend the next forum. In Louis- 
ville actual class sessions are broadcast, and listeners may enroll 
as regular students. 

Other publicity ideas that have proved successful include 
“plugs" by commentators (one classical recording announcer 
lists the music appreciation courses of institutions in his city), 
interviews with staff members, instructors, or participants, and 
speeches by staff members or instructors. 

Direct Mail and Printed Materials 

Direct mail is usually the most costly item in the educational 
promotional campaign in terms of time, energy, and money. 
Program directors report almost unanimously that most of 
tlieir participants arc obtained through direct mail. The chief 
purpose of all other promotion is to set the stage for printed 
materials. Direct mail is the “door-to-door salesman” for a 
program. 

What kinds of printed materials should a program have? 
One generalization applies to all types of programs: Printed 
materials should reflect tlie quality of the program they repre- 
sent. A high quality program should not be burdened svith poor 
quality printing. The impression given by printed materials is 
the first impression people svill usually have of a program. 
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The kind of printed materials depends upon the size and 
nature of tlie program. If it consists of an extensive list of 
activities, a folder or booklet is probably needed. If it is a 
single activity, a simple one-page flyer or even a letter might 
do. Here are some suggestions for ea^ type of printed material. 

POLDERS AND BOOKLETS 

What size should a folder be? This will depend upon how 
much material must go into it, how the paper will cut, and 
svhat kind of envelope is to be used. A popular size for larger 
programs is six by nine inches, which requires an outsize 
envelope for mailing. Another poptdar size is four and one-half 
by six inches, which also requires a spedal envelope unless it 
is self-mailed. Probably the most extensively used size is four 
by nine inches, which will fit into a business envelope. Another 
common size is 31^ inches, which tvill fit into a corre- 
spondence envelope. 

One advantage of the smaller booklet is that it is more con- 
venient for the recipients to put into their pockets or hand- 
bags: if too small it is more likely to be overlooked and the type 
may have to be crowded. Tlje mailing weight of the booklet 
must be considered In determining the size. If it goes over 
two ounces it cannot be sent by third class permit mail. These 
are problems that a printer can give good advice on. 

What should the style of the folder be? Good layout, typog- 
raphy, and art work do much to increase the attractiveness and 
appeal of a folder. Expert advice should be obtained from a 
good printer or layout artist. If it costs extra it tvill be well 
worth the expense. Here are some general principles, however, 
that may be helpful: 

I. The cover should attract attention (by means of spedal 
effects in type, revene plate printing, illustrations, and color) 
but be dignified. It should tell enough of the idea of the progr^ 
to cause a reader to want to turn the page, but the less printing 
on the cover the better. 

s. Careful attention should be given to the selection of paper 
stock and ink. A good quality book stock is generally preferred 
if there is to be only printing or line drawings, but an enamel 
stock is required if photogra^ are to be repr^uced. Using two 
colors of ink, one for captions and the other for body type. 
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makes a more appealing folder but is expensive. Somesvhal the 
same effect can be accomplished by printing an attractive colored 
ink on tinted paper. 

3. The ty^ used in printing the folder should be large and 
readable. The type used in captions should be bold enough to 
stand out from the body type. 

4. The material in (he folder should be organized so that 
it is easy to understand and follow. Good layout will enhance 
good organiation through tlie use of spacing, different type 
fonts and sizes, and indentation. 

5. Line drawings or photographs will greatly increase the 
appeal of a folder, provided they are skillfully executed and in 
go^ taste. 

6. There should be plenty of white space in the folder. It 
should never give the impression of being crowded. 

Exhibits 30-34 illustrate many of these principles. (See pages 
217-221.) 

What should the folder say? The folder should give all the 
infonnation a reader needs to understand the program and 
CO enroll in it. Here is a check-list of questions that should be 
anstvered in a folder: 

What is the purpose of the program? 

^Vhat specific benefits can an individual expect to derive from 
it? 

\Vho is sponsoring it? 

IVhat are the activities? 

%Vhat kind of people is it designed to serve? 

Who are the speakers, instructors, or leaders? 

How much does it cost? 

AVhen do the activities take place? IVhere? 

How does one affiliate? 

The way in svhich a folder says these things is all-important. 
The very titles given to the activities can attract or repel, 
infom or misinform. The best titles generally (i) give an accu- 
rate idea of the substance of an activity, (2) have a suggestion of 
aaion in them, (3) are stated in terms of a problem or func- 
tion, and (4) are personalized. For example, "^Vriting for 
Pleasure and Profit” is a better title for a course than "English 
Composition,” "Starting Your Own Business” is better than 
"Elementary Business ManagemenL** "^Vill You Have to Fight 
Russia?” is a better forum title than “The Russian Foreign 
Policy.” 
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EXHIBIT 50 

CLUB AND FORUM FOLDERS 



The importance of selecting good titles is illustrated by 
numerous instances in which activities have failed under one 
title and have attracted large groups under another. Speaken 
have found that their audiences are usually small when their 
topics are dull. The most successful program directors give 




a ^eat deal oE thought to the selection of titles for their 
activities. 

Equally important is the way an activity is described. The 
description should be informative and accurate; it should tell 
the reader exactly what to expect. But it should do more. It 
should tell him why he should take part in the activity, why 



he needi h, what it will do for him. Tlie reader’s interest 
should be aroused to the point that he will want to do some- 
thing about it. The words should be directed to an individual 
reader— "you” should appear several times in every description. 
Tliis is what is knowm as sales copy, and its function is un- 
ashamedly to sell a worthy aaivlty. Be sure, however, never 
to oversell; never promise results that cannot be acliievcd. 

Here are ttvo examples of actual descriptions of adult cdu- 
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EXiirerr 33 

CATALOG or INFORMAL COURSES, POCKET SIZE {iW x 7'! 
CoTcr and Sanple Page 



cation courses. The first is in line with the suggestions made 
above, and the second violates most of them. ^Vhich course 
would you enroll in? 

PAINTING AS A HOBBY 

One of the most satisfying creative, and convenient of all 
hobbies, painting is ideally suited for those priceless houn of 
relaxation after a hard day at the office. It t^es little energy, is 
easy to learn, and rewards with so much pleasure. 

^ It does not matter whether you have ever before painted a 
picture; you will start out wherever your interest lies and will 
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EXlltfitT 34 

CATALOGS OF INFORMAL COURSES. LARGE SIZE 
{SW X SW'O 
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be helped to develop your own style. You will Icam the meaning 
of color, line, composition, light and dark, and how they combine 
to make your picture. You may try out di0ercnt media; pajteli, 
oils, water color, or diarcoal- 

ELEMENTARY PAINTING 

Painting in oils and water color for recreation; color theory 
and mixing. Various methods of painting, handling colors com- 
positionally, and individual criiidsm. 

In wiling activity descriptions, keep in mind that adults 
have a natural sales resisunce to education. They have visions 
of rigidly formal classrooms, embarrassing questions by a dom- 
ineering schoolmaster, difiicult assignments, and dull lectures. 
The description must convey to them the friendliness and in- 
formality, the respect for personality, the practice of learning 
by doing, that diaractertte modem adult programs. Many 
adults are timid about their ability to keep up with the others, 
became they have been out of school so long. They must be 
reassured that they will be able to participate without embar- 
rassment. (TIte “individual criticism'' in the second illustration 
above must have scared away a lot of people.) Good copy writ- 
ing involves putting oneself in the reader’s shoes. 

One of the strongest selling points in any program is-~ 
or should be— the leaders or faculty. Few folders and catalogs 
give adequate information about them. Most announce- 
ments give the names of the insiruaon, and nothing 
mote. A few give some kind of occupational identification. 
Some even omit the name. A person reading about a strange 
program svill feel that he is much less an “outsider” if the 
folder introduces him to the leaders in such a way that he 
feels he almost knows them. Ideally, the readers should know 
these things about each leader before they ever meet: 

His name 

Who he is— what his background is, what his occupation is, 
where he is employed 

Why he is quaUfied to lead a particular activity 

IVlwt kind of person he is. An anecdote or human interest 
story about him will help to “humanize" him. 
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The leaders might be described in each activity description, 
or they might be grouped together in a special part o£ the 
folder. An example of the latter practice is given in Exhibit 35. 

FLYERS 

There are occasions when it is desirable to promote a single 
activity among large numbers of people ivith specialized inter- 
ests. A simple, one-page flyer can be produced in quantity at 
low cost and distributed more widely than expensive folders. 
Exhibit 36 illustrates a flyer that ivas used to promote a series 
of reading courses through libraries and book stores. These 
flyers were left in quantity on reading tables, in bookcases, on 
counters, and in books. They proi'ed to be very eSective. 

FORM LETTERS 

Form letters can perform (wo important functions in the 
promotion campaign: (i) As covering letters mailed with 
folders, directing the reader's special attention to certain activ- 
ities, form letters focus the app^I of the folders on the knotvn 
interests of particular groups of people. (2) As separate mailing 
pieces, form letters can make an inexpensive but penonalized 
appeal to special groups of people. 

Good form letters are usually short and concise. They should 
be written in a conversational tone and should refer directly 
to the particular interests or backgrounds of the group to 
which they are directed. They may be individually addressed, 
although it is difiicult to match the typed heading with the 
mimeographed body, and the reader might resent someone's 
trying to fool him. It is probably better to state frankly in 
the heading the nature of the group for whom the letter is 
intended. Form letters should be individually signed, if pos- 
sible, but a colored signature stamp is better than a mimeo- 
graphed signature. Exhibits 37 and 38 illustrate both covering 
and separate form letters. 

Hoxv form letters can be fitted into the general promotion 
campaign is illustrated In the direct mail schedule reproduced 
in Exhibit 24. Note that form letter No. 1 ivas sent to the 
institutional list, letter No. 2 to the personnel managen, etc., 
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EXIIIDIT 36 
SAMPLE FUER 


JJow fei^t Jo tjoit read? 

1 lert U ft quick tc*t of )«ur te^'iAg fpecA Look >t 
your wtich 4nd tee henr loii(t it bkci you lo re*d 
ftbout this eouiM is Rtpid it*adm/ aad Comftt- 
htmien. Be lure you know what it tayi. 

START TIMING 

Reading 2s one ol the im»t poorly developed of 
our daily ikilli. Few adutu Kad ftt optimum rale 
or with efTeccive tnterprtub'oo. Actual leiU thmv 
that the avenge high tchooJ graduate nadi Jess 
than 230 wordt a miaute. aod ccciprthcndi oidy 
ft part of the meaning. With appropriate iiuirae* 
lion and practice, tpcM may be inerrated to 3S0 
or 4)0 words pu sniouie with Incseated attention 
to meaning. Think of what such improvement 
would mean In term of your enjoyment of reading. 

K r fob edieiency, and your fuiuse kinerption ol 
wiedee. 

In this eoune the rendu of several yean of 
screnrifie invetrigatioo of ^ood reading haoiu uiii 
be brought to bear fat helping you to incresst yovr 
•peed in reading and to isnptove your tomprcheiw 
Sion. The instructor win aid you lo anatm your 
rea6ng babiutnd loformutaie an individuat plan 
of seUdsnpm-nnent 1(« will demenitrate tech* 
ninues of eflieieni reading, and he will give you 
inmvidual practice In rapid liteot reading, accurate 
inierpreiation, iklmming, and vocabulary growth. 
STOP 

Kow, check your reading speed In the chart 
below: 

SPEED giART 

I TO I 30~ j 4 oT 507 ^ 


I Wordt p 


I 24» I 199 I 166 I 


You can be the Judge as lo whether yw need 
one of these coursu, under Dr, J. hi. McCaUiiter: 
RAPiO READING AND COMPREHENSION 


y>«i4«ri, 0 7iScrJil...,<i«Hi>^o<nhwt,l*r Id wmVi 
or 

READING FOR STUDY 


CENTRAL YMCA 

ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
IP SOUTH lASAklf STJtlSL CHICAGO 
TilEPHONEi FXAnkllA 7466 
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EXHisrr 58 

SEPARATELY AfAILCD FORM LETTER 


• - . . March so, 1048 

A Special Meisage 
To formffr Slurf^n/j of 
"Rapid Reading and Comprehension" 

Have you noiiced the new course listed in our spring term Learning 
for Living catalogue, “Reading for Study?" Since this course was pbnned 
as the next step for those who have taVen Rapid Reading and Compre- 
hension course, let me tell you a little more about it. 

Dr. McCaUhter has discovered (hat many of his students were interested 
in learning how to do serious, study-type reading after they had covered 
all the material in the Rapid Reading course. Accordingly, he has spent 
a good deal of time in framing materials designed specifically to train you 
to be able to read serious materials faster and with better comprehension 
and to develop better study habits. 

Since the most important adult education takes place when people 
read books at home, in the library, or at work, sve feel that this new 
course is one of the most fundaroenul ones that we are offering. 

^Vhile new students wiU be admitted to this coune if they meet cer- 
tain standards, we are depending primarily upon graduates of our Rapid 
Reading course to come in to the new coune on Reading for Study. 

We hope you will be with us again this year. 

Voun very sincerely. 

Director of Adult Education 

htAlUNG LISTS 


Tlje names and addresses o£ people who are potentially inter- 
ested in a program can be accumulated from a variety of 
sources. Requests for printed materials that come in as a result 
of advertising, publicity, and direct mail constitute the very 
best kind of individual prospect mailing list- Present partici- 
pants will often give the names and addresses of friends. An- 
oilier fruitful source is the membenhip lists of various dubs, 
church organizations, business and professional sodeties, alumni 
associations, labor unions, and other groups. Frequently these 
organizations ivill not give out their membership lists, but 
tvill address envelopes at cost. It is possible, also, to purchase 
mailing lists from commercial letter services. 

Mailing lists should be separated in such a tvay that it will 
be easy 10 address envelopes according to different categories. 
The follou’ing categories have been developed by one institu- 
tion: 
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Public service institutions 

Selected personnel managers 

High scliool principals 

University registrars 

Pormer participants (of this program) 

Current prospects 
Public libraries 
Social agencies 
Daily newspapers 
Community newspapers 
Industrial house or^ns 
Labor union papers 
Protestant ministers 
Catholic priests 

Memben of Adult Education Council 
Members of University Club 
Book stores 
Nurses’ homes 

Members of Chambers of Commerce 

Women's clubs 

P.TJV.’8 

To be most effective, maiVtag }ist£ must be continually cross- 
checked to avoid duplication, and changes in status or address 
should be entered as they occur. The whole process of keeping 
and using mailing lists will be greatly simplified if the lists are 
transferred to addressograph plates. 

MEniODS OF MAILING 

There are several methods of mailing printed materials. 
Booklets and folders can be printed in such a way that the 
address can be fixed directly to the piece and it can be self- 
mailed for one cent without an envelope. Or printed material 
may be inserted into a special permit envelope, a flap of which 
is removable for inspection purposes, and mailed for one cent 
per piece, provided it weighs lew than two ounces. Both of 
these methods require special handling and bundling and may 
be delayed in delivery. 

Another method is to use a regular business envelope with 
the flap tucked in instead of sealed. This ivill go third class 
for two cents if two ounces or under. Larger supplies of mate- 
rials may be mailed third or fourth class in large manila enve- 
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lopes or wrapped packages. First class mailing, at three cents 
per ounce, is more expensive but more effident and convenient. 

The opinion is sometimes expressed that third class mailings 
are not read by the recipients. It seems to be the consensus of 
direct mail experts, however, that if the cover of the piece or 
the envelope in ^vhich it is inserted is appealing, the material 
will be read. They indicate, in addition, that a piece which is 
enclosed in an envelope is more effective than self-mailing 
pieces, and that a covering letter will further increase the pull- 
ing power of a folder. 

Without question the great majority of all adult program 
materials are mailed third class. Highly personalized form let- 
ters and materials sent to "prestige" lists should, however, be 
mailed first class. 

The local postmaster is the best source of advice on the 
proper metliod of mailing in a given situation. 

Posters, Displays, and Exhibits 

Posters can be used to attract attention and to obtain pros- 
pects. One of die most prolific sources of names and addresses 
for the Central V.M.C.A. of Chicago is a printed pdster about 
0 by 14 inches which splashed the name of the program aCTOss 
the top in reverse plate and then listed the types of activities. 
A small supply of business reply post cards requesting the insti- 
tution to send a folder rvas placed in a slit at the bottom. This 
poster svas placed on bulletin boards in oITices and factories, 
libraries, public buildings, dubs, and sodal agencies. This 
poster is reproduced in Exhibit 39. 

Individually painted posters can be used to arouse interest 
in special activities among present participants. A good quality 
of svorkmanship in layout, copy svriting, and art svork is as 
important in a poster as in a piece of printing. 

Displays can sometimes be placed in a window, lobby, or 
other area frequented by the public, svith good effect. To 
arouse interest in a lecture series on "How to Buy a House," for 
instance, models of various lyp^ houses svere obuiined from 
a real estate company and set on tables in the lobby of the 
sponsoring institution. Descriptive folders svere placed on the 
table svith the display. 
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EXHIBIT 39 

BUULETIN BOA31D POSTER 


LEARNING 
h LIVING 


. . . FOR ADULTS 

> SOinfoMutL tBtnhvf, cauXiBA. 


PuUie Setting 

Gc« 

Pfyslietogy 

at a Hekby 

Publ-c P«U*io<H 
Psyd*«frys MRaninj 
SuccRuU Mam»9« 

Starting Your Omk easiness 
Porery W CerenRcs 
US's Ke 
Canary 


Piotcgrspt'y 
Co'^TSd Bridge 
Personality Developrner'i 
Creariye WViwg 
Vocational ApsiMdes 
kap^ fieadirvg 
Injoyrng f^tntc 
Cardeiwg 
News AAiVvs 
SlesdsFig and Orrunng 
luytng 



• 0eif, and, ^xtrdn^ TUqh, SdxDoli, 

Tl>e only ocoredited Higit Sdool 
■sttwlcop 


« $seAslaMaL SdiooL 

Inlensive day and r*enng 
csvses in «0 tusmesi Ribteds 


* fisoL ^Aials. SnAliiide, 

Most complete tra»i>f»g in 
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Exhibits o£ work done by present participants in such activ- 
ities as arts and crafts, painting, sewing, and photography not 
only arouse tlie interest of the spectators, but help to give them 
the feeling that maybe they can do it, too. 

Personal Contacts in the Community 
Usually We do not think of our relationships tvith other 
groups in the community as a part of the promotion campaign. 
Personal contacts are, however, a very effective instrument of 
promotion. Every time a staff member, committee member, 
leader, or student, appears at a meeting or makes a speech as a 
representative of an organization he is, in effect, advertising 
the program. Larger institutions frequently seek out and 
scliedule speaking engagements and arrange organizational or 
committee memberships for their staff as conscious promotion 
strategy. A personal contaa campaign can be planned almost 
as definitely as a publicity campaign, and as much care should 
be taken to see that die proper impression is made. 

Enlisting the Support of Participants 
A body of satisfied customers is a most effective instrument 
of promotion. Word-of-mouth advertising of people who 
have participated in a program and arc enthusiastic about it 
is the most important single faaor. Numerous studies of how 
people first learned of a program list “friends" at die top. How 
can the support of present (and past) participants be cultivated? 

The first requirement is, of course, that they be enthusiastic 
about the program. Obviously, this means that the program 
has to be good. But more than that, it means diat people must 
be guided into the right activities. Regardless of how good a 
program is, if it is not what an individual wants and needs, he 
will not be satisfied with it. It is a mistake to rely on the printed 
materials to guide people into the right aedvides-even the 
most experienced program directors are continually amazed 
at how differently an activity description can be interpreted 
by different people. The most satisfactory solution to this prob- 
lem is to provide competent counselors— committee raembw, 
staff members, and former participants can be trained— during 
the registradon period. 
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In addition, the participants should be injected mth some 
of the spirit and philosophy of the program if they are to inter- 
pret it well to otlien. Tlirough printed materials, interpreta- 
tion during registration, and experiences in committee work, 
participants can be given a better understanding of the pur- 
poses and program of the organization. Every opportunity 
should be given to participants to get a sense of belonging. 
This may be accomplished by inviting them into membenhip 
in the organization, by giving them leadership responsibilities, 
by offering them opportunities to serve on committees and 
councils, and by inviting them to special events and ceremonial 
occasions. Asking participants periodically to fill out interest 
questionnaires is another method of increasing their sense of 
participating. 

If the only experience an individual has had in an organ- 
ization is a public speaking class, that is the only thing he can 
really advertise. But if he has acquired an intimate knowledge 
of the organization as a whole, and has a feeling of belonging 
to it, he can advertise the entire program. 

Present participants can be asked directly to help spread the 
word. Tosvard the end of a series they can be asked to twite 
on small cards the names and addresses of friends they think 
would be interested in receiving the announcement of the next 
series. Or, tvhen present participants are mailed their copies 
of the new announcements, an extra copy can be enclosed and 
the covering letter can ask them to pass it along to someone 
else in their neighborhood or at ivork. Both devices have pro- 
duced excellent results in actual practice. 

The Telephone Committee 

A potent instrument of promotion that should never be 
overlooked is an organized telephone campaign. In a small 
organization this may be just about the only promotion that 
is needed to draw a group of the desired size together. But 
even in large organizations a ferv dozen telephone calls may 
mean the difference between bilure and success. 

A telephone campaign can be organized by enlisting the ser- 
vices of a large enough number of people so that no one penon 
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has too heavy a burden. Each person is given a list of the 
names and numbers of people he is to call. These names may be 
either of members ol the organbatioti or prospects, and the all 
may be made eitlier as a reminder eras an invitation. 

This technique injects a degree of personal interest and 
mteractiori into the promotion campaign that cannot be dupli- 
cated througli printed materials. 

Evaluating A Promotion Campaign 

It would be very helpful to know exactly what results are 
being produced by the various elements of the promotion cam- 
paign, in Order that time and money could be spent where it 
ss-'ouJd do the most good. There is, unfortunately, no completely 
satisfactory ^^ay to evaluate a promotion camp.aign. But there are 
several method of getting good dues. For instance, ncftTpaper 
advertisements can be “keyed." In newspaper A, the advertise- 
mentscansay/'Writefor catalog A" and in newspaper B, “Write 
for catalog B." Some newspapers object to this device because 
the results are never very reliable. Many people know it is a key 
and refuse to specify "A” or "B." Much the same procedure 
can be followed on some direct mail pieces. Flyers or business 
reply post cards can be marked to indicate where they were 
displayed when they were picked up. The results of this method 
are likely to be more accurate in direct mail than in neivspaper 
advertising, since the key is fixed to the printed material, but 
it involves a lot of extra labor. 

Another method of tabulating the sources of information 
about the program is to ask people at the time of registration 
where they fint heard about it. Infonnation obtain^ in this 
way is probably the least reliable of all, but it may give some 
interesting clues tliat can be dieckcd against other data. Usually 
considerable time has elapsed betsveen the penon’s fint learn- 
ing about the program and time of registration, and he will 
make a guess at how he first heard about it. Several times people 
have actually brought in clipped atb or nem stories that 
appearerl only in one paper, and have maintained that they 
clipped them from another. 

It is fairly easy to check Uie cflecthTmess of the promotion 
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in a given company or place of residence merely by tabulating 
the places of employment or residence on the students’ regis- 
tration cards. Tins information is, of course, highly accurate. 

There is no foolproof method of determining the exact num- 
ber of sales made by any single instrument of promotion- In 
a given situation there may be clues indicating that one or 
another of the media is yielding better results than the other. 
But it would be a mistake to assume that any phase of the pro- 
motion campaign could thereby be eliminated. It is the total 
impact of all phases that produces results, and every phase sup- 
ports every other phase in making tliis impact. For example, 
a printed announcement may be more meaningful to a given 
recipient because he has recently seen a newspaper advertise- 
ment tliat established the prestige of the organization in his 
mind, or because a friend spoke to him about it, or because he 
satv a poster. 

Every adult education svorkcr should evaluate the results of 
his promotion cfTorts periodically, and should constantly seek 
to improve his promotional skills. The promotion of adult 
educational activities is not only essential to the success of the 
activities themseives, but is important to the extension of adult 
education as a force in our society. 



PART FOUR 


Evaluation 




EVALUATING PROGRAMS OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 


The Meaning and Purpose of Evaluation 

E valuating a program means, simply, determining how good 
a job has been done. It is the process of judging the worth of 
an enterprise according to some definite scale of values. 

What have we accomplished during the past year? What 
have been our successes and failures? What are our strengths 
and ^veaknesses? To tvhat extent did we achieve our goals and 
the goals of those we serve? What are the next steps that we 
should take? These are the kinds of questions we ask ourselves 
when we evaluate a program. 

Evaluation is an essential part of the organizational process, 
and those organizations that neglect it risk decay. Its chief pur- 
pose is to point the ^vay to progress. It enables us to make our 
work more eflfective. It forces us to test our goaU, our methods, 
and our procedures against needs and accomplishments, and 
to change them in the light of our findings. It provides a 
sound basis for future planning. 

The Process of Evaluation 

WHEN to evaluate 

E\'aluation actually goes on all the time. Some kinds of 
judgments are being made continuously about the worth of a 
program. Participants are constantly making complaints or 
paying compliments. Teachers and leaders are never without 
feelings about how well or how poorly things are going. The 
directors of a program are sensitive both to these judgments 
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and to their feelings. This continuous but almost uncon- 
scious evaluation results in many on-the-spot improvements. 
But it does not serve the same purpose as a systematic, con- 
scious evaluation procedure. 

Just as an automobile owner finds it useful to have the 
motor checked at specific intervals, and a physician finds it best 
to require an annual physical examination of each patient, so 
it is most effective for a program director to set a definite time 
for evaluation. At the very least there should be an annual eval- 
uation, preferably at the end of the program year. In many situ- 
ations it also may be desirable to have less intensive evaluations 
at set intervals during the year, such as at the end of each tenn 
or series. 

WHO SHOULD EVALUATE 

Every person who is in a position to make any kind of judg- 
ment about a program should be brought into the evaluation 
process in some svay. One or more of the follo^ving groups are 
usually involved, depending upon the nature of the program: 

3, The participants. The judgments of students, group mem* 
bers, or audience participants can be obtained from them in- 
dividually through interviews or questionnaires. Or they may 
be funneled through a representative council. 

2. The leaders or instructors. Those who are directly respon- 
sible for the growth of the participants are, next to the partici- 
pants themselves, in the best position to judge the results 
achieved. These judgments also can be obtained individually 
through interviews or svritten forms, or through group meet- 
ing of the faculty or leaders' corps. 

g. The program director and staff. Those who are respon- 
sible for the administration of a program are in a key position 
to observe the results of the program as a whole. They svill 
naturally make judgments of their osvn and report them in staff 
meetings, committee meetings, and written reports. In addition 
to making their own judgments, however, the staff members 
will initiate and facilitate the collection of judgments from all 
other sources and tvill compile them into a composite eval- 
uation. 
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4. The directing committee. Because it is responsible for 
establishing objectives and policies, the directing committee 
is particularly concerned with evaluation. If it is to be in a 
position to determine new objectives and policies intelligently 
it sliould have the opportunity both to observe results directly 
and to examine tlie judgments from all other sources. 

5. Outside experts. It is frequently desirable to call in spe* 
cialists from the universities, coordinating councils, and other 
sources to assist in the evaluation process. Controlled observa- 
tions of classroom procedure by graduate students from teacher 
training institutions have often yielded valuable information. 
Many kinds of organizations are required to submit infor- 
mation to higher authorities, such as state and national head- 
quarters, community councils, and contributors of funds, in 
order that these autliorities may make evaluations of their own. 


Yardsticks of Evaluation 

The very act of evaluating implies that there is some scale 
of values by which a program will be measured. Two kinds of 
yardsticks generally serve as a basis of measurement; (i) those 
that measure the fulfillment of objectives, and (2) those that 
measure efTiciency of operation. 


FULFILLMENT OF OBJECTIVES 

Evaluation is meaningless except in relation to objectives, 
for it is the objectives that determine the values on which the 
program is to be based. The first question that ahvays must be 
asked in the evaluation process is, “What did we want to accom- 
plish?” The next part of the process is concerned with the ques- 
tion. “To what extent did we actually accomplish the thinp 
we set out to accomplish?" Only afiCT answers have been fo>ind 
to this question can the evaluators intelligent y co s 
final questions as "Were these the right o jectives 
other objectives we should strive tmvard 

The yardstick! by which rite fulfillment of object, ves can he 
measured fall into distinct categories. 

1 Those concerned with oMcome, for indMduaU. Every 
educaUonal program has as one objective, exphctly or mt- 
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pUcitly, the production oE certain changes in human behavior. 
The nature o£ the yardstidcs used to measure these changes 
depends upon the nature oE tite changes soughL One set of 
yardsticks is required to measure changes in knowledge, an- 
other for changes in tlte various kinds of attitudes, and still 
others for skills, appreciation, and understanding. There is no 
master list of yardsticks available for all kinds of changes in all 
situations. Specific yardsticks have to be devised for each situ- 
ation to measure the outcomes desired. For example, the out- 
comes produced by training in public speaking might be meas- 
ured by anstvers to such questions as the following: 

How much more skillfully can the individual outline speeches? 

How much more confidence does be have in his ability to 
speak before an audience? 

^Vhat faults of pronunciation have been eliminated? 

How much improvement has there been in diction? 

To what extent has the individual developed broader interests? 

2. Those concerned with the development of the organiza’ 
lion. There are more or less dear objectives toward which every 
organization is striving in its osvn development. Some typical 
organizational objectives, and measures by tvhich their 
ment can be judged, are as follows: 


Objective 

Development of an active, 
participatingmembership 
of a certain size and with 
certain characteristics 


Development of a sound 
basts of financing 


Achie\’emcnt of recognized 
status in the community 


Yardsticks 

How many new members have 
been recruited? 

To wbat extent have they ac- 
cepted organizational responsi- 
bility? 

Were they the kind of people 
desired? 

Did the budget balance? 

Was sufficient community sup- 
port enlisted? 

Were expenses adequately can- 
trolled? 

^Vhat do people think of the 
organization? 

How well was the public in- 
formed about its achieve- 
ments? 
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3. Those concerned with program content. It would be 
almost impossible to plan a program of infoimal education 
without having in mind specific objectives as to the content of 
the program. One objective may be to provide a certain quan- 
tity of meetings, courses, or other program units. The measure 
in this case would be a purely numerical counting. Another 
objective may be to provide offerings that cover a given scope 
of subject matter (such as a minimum of one lecture, forum, 
or course in each of ten fields of learning). The measure of 
the fulfillment of this objective would involve simply a com- 
parison of tlie actual offerings with the original listing of sub- 
ject matter fields. Probably the over-all yardstick for the eval- 
uation of program content for most organizations would be, 
"Is the program balanced and well-rounded and did it meet 
the needs and interests of all the participants? 

4. Those concerned with service in the community. Many 

organizations have among tlieir objectives the ? 

some kinds of service to the community, over and a 
services to individual participants. These services may ® ^ 

direct, such as financial contributions, donation of the semces 
of staff workers or members, and so forth. 

kind of objective would be in terms of 

other very definite units of measurement. On^ 

the ,ervi7e, to the community may be 

the influencing of public °P‘”‘°”,^''''/P*r,]ci|inentofihi3 

favor of certain legislation). Evaluation o ^ orean- 

kind of objective is much more^ difficu L • 

izations that emphasize these indir^ 

mostly on faith that their work is pr ucing 

EFFICIENCY OF OPERATION iCiiena.T,r 

Efflciency of openttion U 

of objectives. Tlirough ‘‘’''“"‘y^l/orgMiitational develop- 
comes are produced for b^ii^nd the community 

ment takes place. requires, however, quite a 

is served. Operational of operation of an 

different set of measures. 
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organization can be measured in terms oi (1) administrative 
organization and procedures, (2) committee fonctioning, (3) 
staff functioning, (4) use and maintenance of physical facilities, 
and (5) effectiveness of leadership and teaching methods. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES 

The effectiveness of the administrative organization and pro- 
cedures can be measured by such questions as the following: 

1. Is there a clear distinction between policy making and 
execution? 

2. Is there a logical allocation of functions in accordance with 
a general plan of organization? 

3. Arc there dear and definite assignments of authority and 
responsibility? 

4. Is there cfleciive co-ordination of all Diganization units and 
staff members? 

5. Are the office services adequate in quantity and quality? 
Does correspondence get answered promptly, is filing emcieni, 
etc? 

6. Are inquiries and registrations bandied promptly, courte- 
ously, and in an orderly fashion? is there a minimum of waiting 
and red tape? 

^ 7. Are records accurate, as comprehensive as necessary, as 
simple as practicable, and accessible? 

COMMnTET FUNCnONLNO 

Some oi the measures of the efficiency of committee function- 
ing are illustrated by the following; 

t. Are the oammictee's functions clearly stated and known by 
all members? 

2. Docs the comrmiiee meet frequently enough to fulfill its 
responsibilities? 

3. Does the committee function well as a group— does it 
accept respomibility as a group, think co-operatively, and make 
decisions eSdeatly? 

4. Are the individual committee members personally involved 
in the organization— do ih^ subscribe to its objectives, do they 
give active service? 

5- Are services to the committee adequate? Are notices of 
meetings sent in time; are adequate records kept; is there a 
foUow-up on decisions? 
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STAFF FUNCTIONING 

The effectiveness of staff functioning can be measured by 
such questions as these: 

1. Is there a spirit of teamwork rather than rivalry? 

2. Is there creative executive leadenhip? 

S- Is the staff personnel adequate in number to the needs of 
the program? Are all necessary staff services performed? 

4. Are all members of the staff qualified for their respective 

jobs? ^ ^ 

5. Are tliere job descriptions for all jobs-do all staff memben 
know their responsibilities? 

6. Are there good working conditions, adequate salaries, and 
sound personnel policies and prartices? 

7. Is there good morale among the staff? 

USE AND MAINTENANCE OF PHYSICAL FACLTnES 

Measures of the efficiency of operation of the physical plant 
are of the following type: 

1. Is there adequate space for the kind of program required 
to achieve the objectives of the organization? 

2. Is the space suitable, in terms of location, decoration, and 
furnishings? 

3. Are the physical fadllties maintained in good condition in 
regard to heat, light, ventilation, and sanitation? 

4. Is there adequate administrative and instructional equip* 
mcnt? Is it properly safeguarded and maintained in good con* 
dition? 

5. Is provision made for the rcpbcemeni or renewal of phy- 
sical facilities before they deteriorate to such an extent as to 
interfere svitJi cfEdency of operation? 

6. Is the space and equipment used as close to capacity as is 
practicable? 

ETTECnVENESS OF LEADERSHIP AND lEAQIINC METHODS 

Tlie efficiency of leaders and tcadien is, of course, reflected 
in the degree to whicli tlie aim of produdng outcomes for 
individuals is adiicved. Some objeaive prdsticks can be used, 
however, to appraise tlie effidcncy of Uie leaders and teadiers 
directly: 

1. Is attendance at the meetings maintained aaording to a 

normal pattern? ... ... 

2. Are group objectives dearly defined? Are they attained? 
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g. Are the need5 and mterejts of the participants recognized 
and fulfilled? 

4. Are the instructors and leaders familiar with all possible 
methods and materials, and do they choose those that are most 
effective for each situation? 

5. Are new methods being sought and tested? 

6. Do leaders and teachers cany out thetr administrative re* 
sponsibilitics cflScienlly? 

7. Do leaders and teachers evaluate their results frequently? 

Methods of Evaluation 

A wide variety of methods can be used for obtaining the 
information necessary to evaluate results. Most of these methods 
are based on the personal judgments of people, and therefore 
arc subject to error, bias, and difference in outlook. Many 
instruments of evaluation are designed to measure only certain 
kinds of results. A tlioroughgoing evaluation, therefore, re- 
quires the use of a combination of methods. 

OBTAINING THE REACTIO.SS OF FARTICIPANTS 
The opinions and feelings of the participants in a program, 
while they are completely subjective, are a primary source 
of information on which to base an evaluation. Experienced 
leaders recognize tint in almost any group of people there is a 
certain proportion of chronic compJainers to whom nothing 
is satisfactory, as well as a certain proportion of "Pollyannas” 
to whom everything is wonderful. 

One of the most helpful concepts for those who have to 
weigh judgments is that of the curve 0/ normal distribution 
(or normal probability). This curve describes the probable 
distribution of phenomena and traits in an unselected popula- 
tion— or according to pure riiancc. It indicates that about 34 
per cent of the cases (in terms of such characteristics as height 
and weight, or intelligence, or emotional adjustment, or almost 
any other physical or psychological trait) will fall within one 
standard deviation above or below the mean. Two standard 
deviations will mark off another 14 per cent on each side of 
the mean, and three standard deviations, another a per cent. 
A typical curve of normal distribution is illustrated in Ex- 
hibit 40. 
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EXinarr 40 

CURVE OF MORAfAL DISTRIBUTION 




m 





WliiJe th«re are feiv situations in arfult education in which 
the selection of participants is according to pure chance, there 
is a general tendency for die characteristics of our participants 
to be grouped more or less as depicted by the curs’e of normal 
distribution. TTiis being so, a pre^ram director does not become 
disturbed svlicn he receives a “normal" number of negative 
reactions. Nor does he rejoice unduly when he receives a "nor* 
mal" amount of praise. According to the curve of normal dis- 
tribution, about a per cent of die participants will probably 
be extremely negative and 2 per cent svill be extremely com* 
pHmentary; about 14 per cent svill be fairly negative and 14 
per cent svill be quite enthusiastic: and about 68 per cent svill 
be moderately responsive. Thus, alUiough a conscientious pro- 
gram director svill respect the criticisms of the habitually neg- 
ative people and will try to elimm.7te the causes of their dis- 
content, he svill not become alarmed until the proportion of 
criticism goes above 16 per cent. 

Some practical methods for obtaining the judgments of the 
participants as to the value of the program are; 

1. Interviews. There are many opportunities for talking 
more or less informally sviih panicipants during office con- 
tacts. in the halls, and in the meeting rooms. Alert staff svork- 
ers, leaders, and tcacliers can obtain valuable information by 
sounding out tfie participants on these occasions. In many 
instances there are opportunities for more formal and deeper 
interviesvs through personal counseling. TTiis method will yield 
systematic and significant information about the feelings and 
opinions of participants, as w’ell as actual data about changes 
in behavior. 
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cussion. A technique that has recently come into vogue is 
reporting by an objective group observer. 

MEASURING CHANCES IN INDIVTOUALS 

The final measure of the value of any educational program 
is the actual changes it produces in individuals. All methods of 
evaluation are attempts to gather information that will give 
clues as to what changes have been produced, but most of these 
methods are dependent upon mere guesses, opinions, and sub- 
jective, judgments. In many situations, however, it is possible 
to obtain fairly accurate and objective measurements of changes 
that are taking place. The following are the most common 
devices for measuring change: 

1. Tests. Tbe various kinds of tests for measuring knowl- 
edge, skill, attitude, appreciation, and understanding svere 
discussed brieny at the end of Chapter 5. By giving a test 
at the beginning of a learning period and repeating it in an 
equivalent form at the end, the changes that have taken place 
as a result of die learning experience can be quite accurately 
measured. It is often desirable to follow up with a third test 
several months or years after the second test to determine how 
much of the gain has been retained as a permanent part of the 
individual’s equipment. 

2. Case studies. By obtaining a rather complete record of an 
individual's life pattern at the time he enters a learning expe- 
rience, and adding to it continuously until after he has com- 
pleted the experience, it is possible to detect significant changes 
— especially in the areas of adjustment, outlook, and habits. Com- 
plete case studies require so much time and such skilled inter- 
viewers that they are practicable only for a sample group of 
the total participant body. Case studies have the advantage, 
hmvever, of giving a much better picture of the effect of the 
learning experience on the whole person than do any of the 
more specific methods of evaluation. 

3 '. Control groups. One of the most reliable methods of 
obtaining accurate estimates of change in experimental research 
is the use of control groups. These are groups that have the 
same general charaaeristics as the groups with whom experi- 
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mental ^vork is being done, but that are isolated from the 
forces being tested. For example, to measure the extent to 
which training in human relations improved the adjustment 
of individuals, the training can be given to an experimental 
group and withheld from an equivalent control group. By 
testing the adjustment of the individuals in both groups before 
and after die training period, it is possible to determine if 
any changes were produced in the experimental group that 
did not occur in the control group. In this tvay any changes 
that might occur through influences outside the training are 
prevented from entering into die evaluation. 

4. Production records. A device used frequently in industry 
to measure the results of training programs is the comparison 
of production records before and after training. Thus, if a 
workman turns out fifty units before starting a training pro- 
gram and turns out seventy after completing it, there is strong 
evidence that the training produced changes, provided other 
facton remained constant. 

OBTAINING INFORMATION FROM OBSERVERS 

Information concerning the worth of a program can also be 
obtained through skillful observation by others than the par* 
ticipanis. The people who are in die best position to observe 
results achieved are die leaders or instructors. Their great 
shortcoming as observers, however, is that they are personally 
involved in die outcome of the evaluation, so that it may be 
difficult for them to be objective. They may tend to overlook 
instances in which desired changes are not being produced and 
to emphasize minor successes. While diis limitation must be 
recognized, there is no doubt that the observations of the 
leaders and teachers are an essential source of data for evaluat- 
ing a program. In addition, involving the faculty in the evalu- 
ation process is an excellent method for stimulating self- 
analysis and promoting their own personal groivth. 

Although a great deal of valuable information can be 
obtained from leaders and teachers through intervieivs and 
group meetings, many administrators have found that more 
comprehensive information can be obtained through ivritteo 
evaluation forms that are distributed at the end of each term. 
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2, A representative cotinct 7 . When it b possible to havegroup 
discussion by representatives of the various actirities, a more 
comprehensive picture of how the participants feel about the 
program can be obtained. Usually such a council has planning 
and service functions in addition to responsibility for evaluat- 
ing, so that its members are able to translate their ideas into 
action. 

3. jjuesh'onnflires. Various kinds of questionnaires can be used 
for obtaining information from the participants, rangingfrom 
those seeking specific data about behavior to those seeking 
general opinions. As a rule, the more specific the questions are 
the more reliable the information will be, especially if they are 
directed at measuring actions rather than obtaining opinions. 
(‘What things do you do as a result of your learning?” is 
likely to produce better answers than “What do you think you 
learned?”) 

Exhibit 41 illustrates a simple form that is used to detect 
the feeling tone of the participant at the end of each meeting. 
It gives the leader or instruaor some clues as to how well the 
interest of the group b being maintained. 

A more complex questionnaire is illustrated in Exhibit 42. 
Thb form is used in a program oE organized courses and b dis- 
tributed at the last meeting of each term. 

(xn^Brr 4 r 

END-OF-MEETINC EVALUATION SLIP 
activity Date . 

Would you give us just one minute of your time to let us know bow you 
teel about toni^l’s meeting? It will help us in improving our program- 
PlcaM circle the phrase that best desoibes how you feel: 

1. 1 think that in this tesdon 1 Icamed: 

a great deal quite a Jot tome a little nothing 
f. On the whole, tonighi'i session was: 

excellent Pretty good average poor no good 
S- I am leaving this meeting feeling: 

enthusiastic encouraged alt right disappointed frustrated 
4. ^ of now, the activity interests me: 

intensely quite a bit tomeiehai a little not at all 
Comments: 
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EXItlBIT 48 

STUDENT EVALUATION QUESnONNAIRE 
Adult Edueatloo Program 

In planning our next series of courses we feel that It is extremely im- 
portant to know how our students feel about the present counes — how 
well we met your needs and how we might better meet them. Will you, 
therefore, take a few minutes to answer thoughtfully the following ques- 
tions? 

Name of Course: Instructor 

Day and time of meeting .Term 

1. ^Wiat was your purpose when you originally entered this coune? 

What did you hope to get out of it? 
s. ^Vhai did you actually get out of it? (Make as specific a list as 
possible) 

5. Did the coune cover all the poinu in which you are interested? 

If riot, what additions would you suggest? 

WTiai do you consider to be the strong points and weak points in 
the teaching methods employed by the imirunor? 

a. Strong points: (sute why) 

b. Weak points: (state why) 

5. Has the course resulted in your doing anytliing differently than you 
did before taking it? Illustrate: 

6. IVhat suggestions have you for improvement in the following areas: 

a. Administration: 

b. Physical facilities: 

c Selection of counes: 
d. Teaching methods: 

7. kVhal new counes would you suggest? 

8. Additional comments (Complete on back of sheet) 
Questionnaires have several limitations. They cannot be used 

too often without interfering with activity and arousing e 
resentment of the participants. They are probably most re la e 
, when the name of the participant is not requested, but tms 
anonymity prevents cross checking. Their value depends arge y 
on their phrasing, and great care must be exercised to ma e 
them clear, concise, and specific. There is ahvays danger 1 
the answers on questionnaires will be misinterpreted. ^ 

4. Instructional procedures. Many opportunities arise m t^be 
course of the teaching or leading of a group to 
or less continuous evaluations by the group members, 
opportunities range from brief wnlien quizzes to group i 
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These forms are especially helpful if they are correlate with 
tlie course plan made up at the beginning of the term. (See 
page 104.) An outline for a leader’s or teacher’s evaluation 
that has been used by several organizations is provided in 
Ejchibit 4$. 

ExiiiBrr 43 

LEADER’S EVALUATION FORM 

Name of Activfiy 

Name of Leader 

Time and place of meeting Date, 

L Nature of the group 
A. Composition 

1. EnroUmeni, total: 

Men ______ 

Women _______ 

*. Age range 

j. Edueau'onal background 

4. Occupational representation 

5- Percentage of attendance for the tenn % 

S. Needs and tnterescs 

I. ^\’hat did the parddpanu exp«t to get out of the actirity? 
*. ^Vhat do you feel were the real reasons for their Joining! 

C. What, in your opinion, were the outstanding chancteristlca of 
this grovpl 'VTiat was your reaction to it? 

IL Aims 

A. Ceneial 

1, \Vhat did you conedve the objectives of *>>«« acdvlty to be 
at the banning of the tenn? 

e. In s-iew of yoi“^ experience, how vould you alter these ob- 
jemires for the fouire? 

B- Specific 

1. What spedfic resolts did you hope to achieve with individuals? 
To what extent were these results accomplished? 

HI- Methods and Content 
A. Methods 

1. Describe briefly the pnndpal methods you employed in this 
activity. 

*• To which of these did the participants respond best? 

S- Appraise the interest of the participants in this activity. Did 
it fluctuate rignifionily? (If *0. can yon dte specific causes?} 
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4. What suggestions lor imprm'ement can you make? 

B. Content 

1. Describe briefly the material covered in this activity, 
a. Wliat changes in content would you suggest if the activity is 
repeated? 

IV. Evaluation 

A. To what extent do you feel this activity fulfilled its objectives? 

B. \Vhat specific results were accomplished with individuals— what 
changes In behavior took place? (Cite cases.) 

C. What general recommendations virould you make for the improve- 
ment of this activity? For the improvement of the program as a 
whole? 

Observations by people who are not directly involved in 
the activity, sucli as staff personnel, members of the directing 
committee, and outside experts, can also provide valuable infor- 
mation for the evaluation process. These observations are most 
useful if made according to a systematic schedule of visitations 
and a standard rating scale. The factors to be rated should 
be listed specifically, in order that the observers will know 
exactly what to look for. 

Outcomes of Evaluation 

The process, yardsticks, and methods of evaluation involve 
a great deal of planning and labor on the part of a number of 
people. Is evaluation worth all this trouble? ^Vhat can be 
accomplished by evaluation? 

There would be no point in evaluating if it did not result 
in action of some sort. Several kinds of action can be taken on 
tlie basis of information obtained through the evaluation 
process. 

For one thing, the program can be changed. The objectives 
can be altered in the light of the new needs and interests of 
participants that have been revealed in the evaluation process. 
They should be altered also in the light of developments in the 
institution and in the community. 'Hie operational efficiency 
of the organization can also be improved as a result of infor- 
mation acquired through the c\'alualion process. 

A second kind of action that should be taken as a result of 
evaluation is the reporting of the findings to the participants 
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and all others interested in the program. Those who have con> 
tribuied to the evaluation have a right to know svhat the com- 
posite judgment turns out to be, and tvhat actions have been 
taken as a result Furthermore, their interest svill be heightened 
if they are informed. 

A third kind of action affects the leaders and teachers. %Vhile 
many of the recommendations grotving out of evaluation tviU 
be concerned tvith improvements in the program as a whole, 
probably the largest number will be concerned svith improve- 
ments in individual courses or activities. These improvements 
can be carried out only by the leaden and teachers themselves. 
Accordingly, complete and frank reports should be made to 
each leader concerning judgments made about the activity for 
which he is responsible. If these reports ate presented as 
objective findiogs posing problems to be solved, rather than as 
indictments, they will be accepted by the leaders ndthout de- 
fensiveness and will result in constructive acuon. 

Informal adult education, as carried on by thousands of 
organizations of many kinds, has produced important and last- 
ing results in helping our people and our society to improve 
themselves. How good a job has been done cannot be described 
specifically, because until now those in adult education have 
been too busy doing to give much time to evaluating. This is 
excusable in a movement that is in its infancy, but adult educa- 
tion is coming of age. It is imperative that it take time no^v 
to measure its results, both in order to justify its existence and 
in order to improve its serv'ices. Adult education faces a task 
of immense proportions in the immediate years ahead, the task 
of helping mDliozis of groun-up people all over the ^vorld to 
transform themselves into mature adults. By perfecting its 
science now, it will be equal to the 
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Motivation: as a factor in determining course iecs. sifi-ny; fores of. is 

MoU Toundation. Flint, hiith., 150 

Movie fonim, as a variation of the discussion method. 44 

Museums: adult eduation In. t54-(55: s a source of ei^iblCf, sgt 

N 

National Eduscion Assodatioo: Dept, of Adult Eduation 1949 eooference, > 5 g: 
training confereocs of, 76 

National Training Laboratory In Group Development, 66, 71, 76 
Needs: as motivaiLig forces, isiT^ for new sperience. >4; physical, is; for recog- 
nliion, 14: taken into accouoi in adult edusUon, 15 
Needs and iniersts: as basis of ptogram buQdlng, ii; determining. In groups. 
isy-isS: determining, in program-buQding, 176IL; evaluation oL by Isder, 
S50; sfHofing, through courses, 99 

New York City: BrooUjn Public library, 155: International LaiUs Garment 
kVorkers Union, 15s; Town Mall, 140, 161 
Newspaper advertising: prindples «£, sog; schedule of, S04 
Newspaper publicity; prindpts oL aii-ais; schedule of, S06-SO7 

O 

Oak Park. Dl., Parent-teacher Assn., 159 

Oakton United Church. Evanston. III.: adult study group, 145: dubs and 
groups. 158 

Objeeiiro; a^erhg, in progntas, ts 8 ; of adult edacation, go; deBoitioa oi. by 
groups, 63: determination of, with students, gi: of education. 30; evalna- 
Uoa of, by leader, S50: fiexihSity ia, 16G: importance of, in morale-bunding. 
106-107; limitation of, by time, go; need for, in clubs and groups. 124: 
refining, 3S-37; stating, in groups, itS; statement of, in p r og r am building, 
i8ofL: of student in education. 33; student partldpation in setting, 33: use 
of, in evaluation, <39-241 

Observation; of daises, 105: preparing an audience for, St 
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Obseirers: selection and training of. in conferences. ij8; use of. in evaluation. 

* 49 -» 5 ‘> 

(See also Group observer) 

OOIce equipment and facilities. i88->8g 
Ohio CJ.O. Council Summer School. 15s 
Ojemann, Ralph H.. ta 
Old age, growth urge in, 13 
Opening night procedures. 103, iti-iia 
Operation, evaluation of. a4i-s4s 

Organization: administrative. *4*; deimltion of. 169; evaluation of, 142; of in- 
formal course programs, 87-88: problems of, in dubs and groups. 123-124: 
procedures, in a group, 66; of sodal action projects, ist-iSS! subject 
matter, 36^. 

Orientation sessions in conferences, 137 

Outcomes: of adult learning, 9: of evaluation, 251-252; as a measure in evalua- 
tion, 239-240 
Overstreet, Harry A., 1, 7 


P 


Pace, as a factor in teaching, 35 

Pageanu, use of, in teaching, 52 

Panel discussion, as a variation of discussion method, 44 

Parent-teacher Assodation; Oak Park. HU 159; use of role-playing is, 78 

Parliamentary procedure, ertect of. on group. 69 

Participants; methods for obtaining reactions of. 24411.; use of, in evaluation, 
238. 244II.; use of. In promotion. 231-232 
(See alto Clientele) 

Partidpation: obtaining. In conference planning, 136; pattern of. chart, 73: as 
a prindple of teaching, 33: stimulation of, by methods of teaching. 35 
Payment practices in informal courses, iigtf. 

Permissive leadenhlp. 76 

Permissiveness; as a basb of group dlmaie, 62; ellect on dimate, 64 
Penonal contacts, use of. In promotion. 231 
Phillips, Don, 77 

Phllosophcn, on problem of adult education, 6-8 
Philosophies of education, 30-31 

Philosophy: of administration, democratic, 169: of life, change in, 20, 21 

Physical conditions, as a factor in teaching. 33 

Phplcal fadlitics, evaluation of, 243 

Physical growth. 17 

Physical needs, 12 


Physical rmources, provision of. iByff. ^ ,, , 

Planning; good promotion, lofiff.; as a principle of teaching, 35-36; problems of. 
In group programs, 126-127: promotion campaigns, igglL; use of eva ua- 
ilon in, 237 

Planning eomniittees, use of, in conferences, 135-156 

PoHdes: finandal, in Informal courses. 114-115: reference to. tn leleeUng sub- 


jects, 90 

Political action, as a technique of lodal action. 13* 
Political Action Committee (CJ.O.) . 164 
Population, Increase in age of, 6 
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Wd»h,p,„.. .» Po- 
tion Mdm. !i6 ; Mta.tog 
Quotas, in levels of compensation for instniclosr. toi 


Radio; nse of. in ptomotion, 014; ot I" leaeMnS’ 5 ' 

Rate ot learning, 17 

Redtation. aJ a method ol teaching, 4 117-158 

Recorden. selecUon and training for conteeoco, S7 5 
Recordings, use of. In teachmg. 5‘ „a,rt(ive. we of. in lupervWon, 106: 

Records: attendance. 103: finanaa^. *95' ^ resource, 189 

producUon. use of. in evaluation. *49: iep««uon. 7 

Reacation, aims of. 1B3 o 

Recruitment, a funcUon of informal ®7 

Refund of tuition, policies eonccmuig. 113. »*» 

Reglsmllon procedore, .o,S. phiteophy. .0 

Religion: the reed for. U- ” „TM«Mdoa of. i95 
Reporu: anandal. 195: program, pteparauon 01. 95 
(See abo Records) 

Representation, type* ot. for ’-o I39 

Roeaieh. as a method for 

Rocareli Center for Croup Dynimto to »6 

Resolutions, use of. In sodal action, tsa 
Raource file, iScHtO*^ , 

Resource leaders, role of. 06, »S9 
Resources, use of. in group. 7»-7' 

Retirement, ctIsIs of, »9 • *. 

Reward, as a stimulus w dlmiw. U4 

nobert's Rutts of Order, elfeet of. on group 
Robinson, r. P.. 91 , a v.Ed ProKram. t4‘ 

Ruehesicr, N. V., Y.M.(1A.-V.W.CA- Y M f"’® 

Rohrschach lest, 54 . .idling. 

Rose, carl, rill go^R « • " 


Rogers, carl. *»» . do It, 8o-«3- « • “* 

Role-playing: definition of. 7®* 

5s; uses of. 80 routing. In groups. 69 

Roles: defining, in ii,Jn%ivl»on. i54. ,,&.,s7 

Roosevelt College. ,56: Sac City. lowa. i5&-«57 

Rural education; Kansas State College. 5 


sac Clly, Iowa, Comu.u„l., W“'' ““TnS^’ 

Schriute; ol direct ““ "I""' ''''S otl 

morion, tor; ol publialy, ro^. « coonmlns. M”- 

Scbcdulios coumm: wi* lnil™0">- !»• I 
Scholarships, provision for. 1** 
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Schools (See Aduli schools; Public ichooh) 

Securftf, the need lor, t$ 

SeI(-coneept. 62 
Shcdlin, Arthur, Kill 

Skills: development of, in informal courses, 85; as a goal in education, 3 ®» 
outcome of adult education. 9 
Siavson, S. R„ 183 

Social action: nonviolent demonstrations in, 133; projects in, ist-s35 

Sodal change, an outcome of adult education, 9 

Sodal development, as a goal in education, 30 

Sodal issues, understanding of. as an objective In groups, its 

Sodal life, the coune of, iB 

Sodal system, as a factor in groups, 63 

Sododrama, definition of, 78 

Socratic leadership, 57 

Solidarity, group, 68 

Sources: of financing, jpj; of income, of infonnatJon about a com- 

munity, 177: 0! instructors, 96; of publicity, tio 
Speakers: introduction of, 130; selection of, 1x8 
(See also Resource leaden) 

Spedal-interai groups, 130-131 
Spedficatloiu. job, 187 

Staff: in conferences, 137: evaluation of. 243: requireaenu for, in course pro- 
grams, 186: use of, In evaluation. 138 
Staff service, type of. 187 
State funds for adult education, ti8 
Students (See Clientele Panidpanu) 

Subject mailer: determiniug curriculum, 8Bff.: not a focus of education, 30; 
general-to-spedfic organkation of, 37: importance of, in teaching. 34; as a 
means, not an end. 32: selection and organkation of, 38-38: spedfic-to* 
general organization of, 38 
(See oho Conieni) 

Subsidy; courses requiring, 92: as 3 factor fn determining course fees, 116: need 
for, in Informal counts, 117 
Summarizing, In discussion, 39 

Summer schools: Chautauqua, 165-166; Ohio CI.O. CoudcO, 13a 
Survey, of the community, 178 

Symposium, as a variation of the dbamion method, 45 


T 

Teachen (See Instruaors; Leaden) 

Teaching: definition of, 31: evaluation of. 243-234: individual investigatloa, as 
a method of. 46: laboratory method of, 45; materials of. 48-32; prindples 
of, 32-38; project method in, 45; purpose of, 30; as a sdence and art, 29 
Tead, Ordway, 170, 173 
Team, leadership, 64 
Techniques, of sodal action, 132-133 
(See aUo Methods) 

Telephone commiitee, in promotion, 232-233 
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Television, use of. In teaching. 51 
Tennessee. University of. 14Q 

Terms, length of, 95 .... 

Testing: ideas, through role-playing. 80: of thinking by group, 71 
Tests, quizKS, and examinations. 53-51* *** evaluation. 148 

Texts; use of, in determining conlml. 37: teaching, 47-48 

Thclen, Herbert A., xiil 
Thomas, W. 1., 13 

Titles, selection of. tor promotion materials, ti6-ai7 

Topics: less interesting than problems. *5; oiganIralJon of courses y. g 

Tovfn Hall. N. Yj lecture series. sSt: short coutses. 140 

Town Meeting of the Air, use of, in tcadring. 5* 

TraiEc flow charu in registration. 109 „ * -e. .. . funrtioo of 

Training: of conference leaders. t37-*$9: confeteoca for. 

conferences. 134: of group-centered leaden, 75-76: instrueiors. lo.ff. 

Transcriptions, use of, in teaching. 51 
Treckcr, Harleigh B.. 106 

Tuition: refund of. 113: standards In charges. 117 
(5ee oho Fe«: Financing) 


O 

« , goal =f S"- >>"»■" '' 

adult edueatloo, 9: of self, 6a 
Unions (See Labor and Industry) 

Unitarian Church. Evanston. HI.. s6o. »6a 

Oa,U^.. Jd. 

O, Ufc P<..daad. Main,. Coa.d. of Choachd. VaoPm. d- »- 
Methodist Church. 144 


Va,f«,: ..dialog, lo p.ogd», .dS I" l.f"»af “a™ PT""’ '”"‘' 

li .«d,fog, p~’t‘“sj\rrd''oi'; s- 

Veterans Administration, funds from, J 
V'isitatlon of dasses, 105 
Vbual aids, ose of. in teaching, 49 
Vocational courses, 13 ^ . 

Vocational interests (See ^Votk We; School of ^^ontcUiT, N. J- 

VotodT .=oda.too.. i"'”!"' t,rw.on C»», tor Ad«l> 
..o-!,.: Aod.. E.r. .uf^miso V.aP.<lA. 

Education, 14s: B«wu ni- 145: Ponlaad, Me- 

0.P..0 v“ ”Vd Prr^™. 'fl 

Volomtm. oao ol. „ tolninon. 97 
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. W 

\Ve-feelIng, 65 

W'aiem Electric Co.. Ciuaigo: course fees. 115: courses oiTered, 155 
^Vomcn’t Oubs: budget ol program for. 195: commitsion to program commit- 
tee oC > 7 S 

^Vork conferences, principles of organuaiion for, 135 

Work fife, course of, ig 

World Republic, Chicago seminar, 160 

Y 

Yankton, S. D., First MelhodUl Church, University of Life courses, 144 
Yardsticks of evaluation, 

Y-Ed programs, Rochester. N, Y,. 141 

V.^f.f^A., Sostoor caune tea, irS; tubjecu ottered, 143 

YM£A„ Chicago Central: budget of, 194; bulletin board poster, 230: course 
lees, iiG; direct mail adrerthing schedule. 205; forum, jBt; nevspapa ad- 
vertising schedule. 10.4: number of courses, 89: objectives of adult educa- 
tion program, 1B4.185: press release 213: pubUdty schedule, 206-207; 
schedule ol form letters. 206; student report ol, ti 
Yd<l.C-A„ Dallas, Tex., subjects offered, 144 
Y,ht.(lA„ Dayton, Ohio: course fees. 113: subjects oSered, 158 
Y, 3 f.CA„ Rocheier, N. Y- Y-Ed Program, 141 
y.hf.CA.. St. Louis, Mo., sample form letter, ts6 
Y.M.CA,. Seattle. Wash., course fees. 115 
Y.W,CA.. Chicago Loop Center, subjects offered, >45 
Y.W.CJL, Rothaier, N, Y, Y-Ed Prograta. 141 



